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PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN 
SOCIETY 


PROCEEDINGS 

AT 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.,  OCTOBER  18,  1935 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

For  1935 


President Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 

Secretary  Henry  S.  Borneman 

Treasurer Frederick  S.  Fox 


Board  of  Directors 
Term  expiring  1936 : 

Henry  S.  Borneman 
H.  Winslow  Fegley 
John  C.  Bechtel 

Term  expiring  1937 : 

Frederick  S.  Fox 
Frederic  A.  Godcharles 
H.  M.  M,  Richards 

Term  expiring  1938: 

Charles  R.  Roberts 
Alfred  Percival  Smith 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  German  Society 


AT  ITS 


Forty-fifth  Annual  Meeting 
Held  at  Allentown,  Pa., 
October  18,  1S35. 


HE  Forty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 


German  Society  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Temple, 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  October  18th,  1935. 


Business  Session 


The  Society  convened  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Charles  R.  Roberts  presided  and 
called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10.30  A.  M. 

After  introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Min- 
utes of  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Hershey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  19th,  1934,  were  read,  and,  on  motion, 
approved. 

As  required  by  the  By-Laws,  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Secretary  were  read. 
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The  Secretary’s  report  also  included  the  report  of 
Frederick  S.  Fox,  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  Chairman  appointed  L.  B.  Herr  and 
C.  H.  Martin,  as  a Committe  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s 
Accounts.  A copy  of  the  Auditor’s  Report  is  annexed 
hereto. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  to  serve  as 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  three  years, 
their  terms  to  expire  1938 : 

Charles  R.  Roberts 
Alfred  Percival  Smith 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 

Upon  motion,  the  nominations  were  closed  and  these 
three  gentlemen  were  unanimously  declared  to  be  elected. 

On  motion,  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  celebrate  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Society  in  a fitting  manner,  was  approved,  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  was  instructed  to  make  adequate  provision 
therefor. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Society  then  car- 
ried into  effect  the  following 

Historical  Program 

Mr.  David  A.  Miller,  Publisher  of  the  “Allentown 
Morning  Call,”  was  asked  to  preside  as  the  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Historical  Program. 

Invocation  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  William  0. 
Wolford. 

Mr.  Miller,  presiding  officer,  then  delivered  the  ad- 
dress. 

Henry  Kinzer  Landis,  of  the  Landis  Valley  Museum, 
presented  a paper  entitled  “Early  Kitchens  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans.” 
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Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas,  of  Quakertown,  Author  of 
“Mary  at  the  Farm,”  presented  a paper  entitled  “Penn- 
sylvania German  Cooking.”  The  paper  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Brendle. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Unger,  of  Pottsville,  presented  a paper  en- 
titled “Pennsylvania  German  Paper  Makers  and  Their 
Water  Marks.”  This  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Magee,  of  Philadelphia,  made  additional 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

Luncheon 

Luncheon  was  served  at  12.30  P.  M.  Mr.  Roberts  in- 
troduced Hon.  Fred  E.  Lewis,  Mayor  of  Allentown,  and 
he  delivered  an  entertaining  address,  full  of  humor  and 
anecdotes  relating  to  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

Rev.  William  F.  Curtis,  D.  D.,  President  of  Cedar 
Crest  College,  was  then  introduced  and  he  paid  an  es- 
pecial tribute  to  the  Pennsylvania  German  Mother. 

After-Luncheon  Program 

After  lunch,  portrayals  of  Pennsylvania  German  Folk 
Life,  under  the  direction  of  William  S.  Troxell,  of  Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania,  assisted  by  twenty  persons,  were 

rendered.  A copy  of  the  program  is  attached  hereto. 

* 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned,  formal  introductions 
were,  on  motion,  given  the  Secretary  to  express  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  what  was 
a most  successful  meeting. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

(Sgd.)  Henry  S.  Borneman. 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Secretary. 
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Pennsylvania  German  Society 


OFFICERS 


Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger President 

Vice-President 

Henry  S.  Borneman Secretary 

Frederick  S.  Fox Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 

Term  expiring  1936 : 

Henry  S.  Borneman,  6387  Overbrook  Ave.,  Phila. 

H.  Winslow  Fegley,  952  N.  5th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
John  C.  Bechtel,  6608  Wayne  Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Term  expiring  1937 : : 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa. 

H.  M.  M.  Richards,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Term  expiring  1938 : 

Charles  R.  Roberts,  520  N.  6th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Alfred  Percival  Smith,  6391  Overbrook  Ave.,  Phila., 
Pa. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

*On  motion  made  by  Mr.  Howard  W.  Kriebel  and  duly 
adopted,  the  Board  of  Directors  was  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  having  films  made  of  the  por- 
trayal of  Folk  Life,  by  reason  of  their  historical  value, 
so  that  they  might  be  hereafter  displayed  as  motion 
pictures. 

(Sgd.)  Henry  S.  Borneman, 

Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Submitted  by  Henry  S.  Borneman,  Secretary. 

* Allentown,  Pa. 

October  18,  1935. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  presents  the  following  Re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Society,  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  year,  as  carried  on  by  the  Officers  of 
the  Society,  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  several  Com- 
mittees : 

DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Society  are  as  fol- 


lows : 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger President 

Henry  S.  Borneman Secretary 

Frederick  S.  Fox Treasurer 

DIRECTORS 


John  C.  Bechtel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  S.  Borneman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Egypt,  Pa. 

H.  Winslow  Fegley,  Reading,  Pa. 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa. 

Charles  R.  Roberts,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Alfred  Percival  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

The  Board  of  Directors  held  stated  meetings  during 
the  year  as  required  by  the  By-Laws. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  February 
8th,  1935,  a letter  from  Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards  was 
presented,  wherein  he  indicated  his  desire  to  withdraw 
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from  active  participation  as  a Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  by  reason  of  his  advanced  years  and  his  in- 
ability to  attend  the  meetings.  On  motion,  it  was  Re- 
solved that  the  request  of  Captain  Richards  be  accepted 
with  sincere  regret  and  that  he  be  elected  as  a Honorary 
Director  for  Life,  and  that  all  communications  sent  to 
the  Active  Directors  be  also  sent  to  him.  It  was  also 
Resolved  that  a record  be  made  of  the  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  his  continued  services 
as  a Member  and  Officer  of  the  Society  since  its  very  be- 
ginning, and  that  a proper  Minute  of  his  services  be  pre- 
pared and  presented  and  read  at  the  next  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  announce 
the  death  of  Captain  Richards  on  September  28,  1935. 
The  Board  of  Directors  will  prepare  a detailed  Minute 
of  the  Life  and  Services  of  Captain  Richards  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

We  also  regretfully  report  the  death  of  Albert  K.  Hos- 
tetter,  for  many  years  a most  valued  Member  of  our 
Society  and  the  Acting  Treasurer  since  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Society. 

Your  Secretary  is  pleased  to  report  the  faithfulness 
with  which  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Society  at  no  little 
personal  sacrifice  and  their  co-operation  and  attention 
to  matters  submitted  from  time  to  time,  either  individu- 
ally or  as  Members  of  Committees  specially  appointed, 
must  be  reported  to  the  Society.  Without  such  faithful 
service  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  Society  along  the  high  plane  established  by  its 
Founders. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  October  19,  1934,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Society  had  662  Active  Members. 
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Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  35  persons  have  been 
elected  to  Active  Membership. 


During  the  year  4 Active  Members  have  resigned. 
Death  has  removed  15  from  Membership  during  the 
year  as  follows: 


Frank  D.  Bittner 
Owen  M.  Bruner 
Rev.  C.  C.  Burkholder 
Mrs.  James  Carnahan 
Dr.  Edgar  M.  Green 
Mary  B.  Landid 
A.K.Hostetter  (Treasurer) 
Captain  H.  M.  M.  Rich 
Two  Associate  Members 


Abram  H.  Rittenhouse 
Van  A.  Snider 
B.  Morris  Strauss 
Martin  G.  Weaver 
Alfred  W.  Weiser 
Philip  E.  Womelsdorff 
Amanda  L.  Xanders 
ds  (Former  President) 
ive  been  elected  during  the 


year. 


Publications 


Just  before  Christmas  in  1934  distribution  was  made 
to  the  Members  of  the  ‘‘Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers.’' 
This  is  a publication  which  has  received  universal  com- 
mendation, not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  abroad. 
Genealogists  find  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 
The  work  has  been  definitely  done  and  historians  and 
genealogists  hereafter  will  be  continually  grateful  to  the 
Society  for  this  publication. 


In  connection  with  the  completion  of  this  publication 
the  Secretary  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a Resolution,  which  appears  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  May  3rd,  1924, 
as  follows: 

“The  Committee  on  Activities  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  Library  in  Harris- 
burg, there  are  many  of  the  original  ship  lists 
of  immigrants  into  the  Colony,  and  also  Oaths  of 
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Allegiance  on  which  many  original  signatures 
appear.  It  was  suggested  that  a Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  publication  of  these  lists  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  a summary  or  an  indexing  thereof,  with 
special  relation  to  the  Pennsylvania-German 
population,  or  the  reproduction  of  outstanding 
lists  in  facsimile  might  not  be  advisable.” 

During  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  between  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Resolution  and  the  final  completion  of  the 
work,  it  was  a matter  of  constant  consideration  involv- 
ing editing,  the  making  of  provision  for  finances,  and  the 
actual  printing  and  publication  of  this  work.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger, 
to  Dr.  William  J.  Hinke,  and  the  Vail-Ballou  Press. 

The  publication  now  running  through  the  press,  which 
will  be  contained  in  Volume  45,  will  be  distributed  to  the 
Members  of  the  Society  before  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
particular  feature  of  this  volume  relates  to  “Folk  Medi- 
cine of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.”  It  is  the  outgrowth 
of  years  of  collecting  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Unger,  of  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  and  the  exhaustive  study  of  it  made  by  him  and  by 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle.  The  text  has  been  most  care- 
fully written  and  is  a complete  picture  of  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  during  Pioneer  days.  In  addition  thereto 
there  is  a detailed  bibliography  of  the  printed  publica- 
tions relating  to  this  subject. 

Finances 

The  Treasurer’s  Report,  dated  October  17th,  1935, 
shows  a balance  of  cash  amounting  to  $1,973. 

In  addition  thereto  the  Treasurer’s  report  shows  that 
the  Society  has  a $1,000.00  Bond  of  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  & Peoples  Traction  Co.  4’s. 

The  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of  C.  H.  Martin 
and  L.  B.  Herr,  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 
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presented  its  Report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  found 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  dated  October  18, 
1934,  to  be  correct. 

General  Activities 

During  the  year  the  correspondence  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  and  in  the  Administrative  Offices  of  the 
President  has  again  been  very  extensive.  The  communi- 
cations which  have  been  received  in  connection  with  the 
“Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers”  have  been  constant 
throughout  the  year.  These  communications  related  not 
only  to  the  publication  itself,  but  inquiries  are  constantly 
being  made  as  to  matters  relating  to  family  history  or 
questions  of  genealogy.  While  the  Society  has  no  De- 
partment of  Genealogy,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  supply  information  where  it  was  readily  ob- 
tainable, or  to  refer  the  inquirer  to  proper  sources  of 
authority. 

Manuscripts  are  being  offered  to  the  Society  from  time 
to  time  and  the  material  which  is  already  on  hand  is  of 
such  character  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  do  justice  to  all 
the  authors  who  have  prepared  and  presented  the  papers, 
particularly  as  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  these 
papers.  We  are  limited  to  one  volume  a year  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  some  of  the  papers  will  have  to  wait  a num- 
ber of  years  before  they  can  be  published. 

The  Society  should  particularly  express  its  apprecia- 
tion to  our  Members  in  Allentown  and  vicinity  who  have, 
without  reserve,  given  of  their  time  and  energy  to  ar- 
range for  the  Annual  Meeting. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  our  Membership  has  increased 
and  that  very  few  have  resigned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN 
SOCIETY 


PROCEEDINGS 

AT 

LITITZ,  PA.,  OCTOBER  23,  1936 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

For  1936 


President Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 

Secretary  Henry  S.  Borneman 

Treasurer Frederick  S.  Fox 


Board  of  Directors 
Term  expiring  1937 : 

Frederick  S.  Fox 
Frederic  A.  Godcharles 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle 

Term  expiring  1938 : 

Charles  R.  Roberts 
Alfred  Percival  Smith 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 

Term  expiring  1939 : 

Henry  S.  Borneman 
H.  Winslow  Fegley 
David  A.  Miller 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  German  Society 

AT  ITS 

Forty-sixth  Annual  Meeting 
Held  at  Lititz,  Pa. 

October  23,  1936. 


/ff*  HE  Forty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
xU*'  German  Society  was  held  in  the  Community  House 
of  the  Moravian  Sunday  School  Chapel  at  Lititz,  Pa., 
October  23rd,  1936. 

Business  Session 

The  Society  was  convened  at  10  A.  M.,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  President  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Roberts  presided. 

After  introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Min- 
utes of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  Oc- 
tober 18th,  1935,  were  read,  and,  on  motion,  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  his  Annual  Report,  which  included 
a Report  of  the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Report  of  Frederick  S.  Fox,  as  Treasurer,  was 
presented  and  a copy  thereof  is  hereto  annexed.  The 
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Report  was,  on  motion,  referred  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Herr  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  as  a Committee  to  audit  the  same. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  three  years,  their 
terms  to  expire  in  October,  1939 : 

Henry  S.  Borneman 
H.  Winslow  Fegley 
David  A.  Miller 

Upon  motion,  the  nominations  were  closed  and  these 
three  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected. 

Dr.  Kloss  and  Dr.  Jacoby  referred  to  the  value  of  the 
work  on  the  “Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers,”  and  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  researches  relating  to  our 
Pioneers  should  be  made  in  Europe. 

The  Secretary  reported  to  the  Society  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  that  Mr.  Strassburger  has 
planned  to  set  aside  In  Trust  for  the  uses  of  the  Society 
the  old  Strassburger  Homestead  near  Sellersville,  Pa. 
This  building  with  furnishings  and  ample  grounds  sur- 
rounding it  is  to  be  set  apart  as  the  headquarters  for 
the  Society  under  the  terms  proposed  by  Mr.  Strass- 
burger. On  motion,  Mr.  Strassburger’s  tender  was 
unanimously  accepted  with  the  sincere  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  the  Society,  and  the  Directors  were  authorized 
to  accept  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  express 
to  those  taking  part  in  the  program,  and  particularly  to 
the  Moravian  Congregation  and  its  members,  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  of  the  Society  for  their  contribution  to 
the  carrying  out  of  today’s  program. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  Society  then  car- 
ried out  the  following 
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Historical  Program 
10.30  A.  M. 

Ralph  Wiest  Schlosser,  A.  M.,  President  of  Elizabeth- 
town College,  Honorary  Chairman 
Reception — Rev.  Byron  K.  Horne,  Pastor  of  Moravian 
Church,  Lititz 

“Pennsylvania  German  Pottery’’ — Prof.  Guy  Franklin 
Reinert,  Boyertown  High  School 
“Pennsylvania  Folk  Games” — Mr.  William  S.  Troxell, 

Allentown 


Chorales  by  Moravian  Trombone  Choir. 
Luncheon 

In  Dining  Hall  of  Community  House  at  Noon. 
(Historical  Program  Continued) 

Invocation — Rev.  Martin  W.  Schweitzer,  Ph.  D.,  Ephrata 
“Lititz”— John  L.  Hertz,  M.  D.,  Lititz 
“The  Pennsylvania  German  as  I Know  Him” 

H.  M.  J.  Klein,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History,  Franklin  & Marshall  College 

“Town  Regulations  of  Lititz  of  1759” 

Herbert  H.  Beck,  Sc.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Franklin  & Marshall 
College,  President  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 

Moravian  Love  Feast. 

With  Organ  and  Choral  Service  in  charge  of 
Rev.  Byron  K.  Horne. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

(Sgd.)  Henry  S.  Borneman. 
Henry  S.  Borneman, 

Secty. 
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OFFICERS 


Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger President 

Henry  S.  Borneman Secretary 

Frederick  S.  Fox Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 

Term  expiring  1937 : 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Egypt,  Pa. 

Term  expiring  1938 : 

Charles  R.  Roberts,  520  N.  6th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Alfred  Percival  Smith,  6391  Overbrook  Ave.,  Phila., 
Pa. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 
Term  expiring  1939: 

Henry  S.  Borneman,  6387  Overbrook  Ave.,  Phila., 
Pa. 

H.  Winslow  Fegley,  952  N.  5th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
David  A.  Miller,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  German  Society 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

Submitted  by  Henry  S.  Borneman,  Secretary. 
Lititz,  Pa. 

October  23,  1936. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  presents  the  following  Re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Society,  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  year,  as  carried  on  by  the  Officers  of  the 
Society,  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  several  Com- 
mittees. 
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DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


The  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Society  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger  President 

Charles  R.  Roberts  Vice-President 

Henry  S.  Borneman Secretary 

Frederick  S.  Fox  Treasurer 

DIRECTORS 

John  C.  Bechtel,  Philadelphia 


Henry  S.  Borneman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Egypt,  Pa. 

H.  Winslow  Fegley,  Reading,  Pa. 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa. 

Charles  R.  Roberts,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Alfred  Percival  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 


The  Board  of  Directors  held  stated  meetings  during 
the  year,  as  required  by  the  By-Laws. 

Membership 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  October  18th,  1935,  it 
was  reported  that  the  Society  had  678  Active  Members. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  29  have  been  elected  to 
Active  Membership. 


During  the  year  5 Active  Members  have  resigned. 
Death  has  removed  14  from  Active  Membership  dur- 


ing the  year,  as  follows: 
Rev.  C.  Theodore  Benze 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Brunner 
James  G.  Glessner 
John  Ingham  Kinsey 
Howard  W.  Kriebel 


Orra  Eugene  Monnette 
Dr.  George  F.  Mull 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Myers 
Asher  Seip 
C.  Rosa  Troxell 
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Dr.  Robert  B.  Ludy  Dr.  J.  D.  Updegrove 

Edwin  L.  Mattern  Mrs.  Henry  Wisotzkey 

Two  Associate  Members  have  been  elected  during  the 
year. 

The  Active  Membership  October  23rd,  1936,  is  688. 

Publications 

In  1935  there  was  distributed  to  the  members  Volume 
45  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  principal  paper 
in  which  was  entitled  “Folk  Medicine  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans/’  by  Thomas  R.  Brendle  and  Claude  W. 
Unger.  This  paper  has  received  extensive  commenda- 
tions from  the  Medical  Profession  and  others  familiar 
with  the  subject. 

The  publication  which  is  now  in  the  process  of  prepa- 
ration will  contain  the  article  on  “Pennsylvania  German 
Illuminated  Manuscripts,”  the  text  of  which  is  written 
by  Henry  S.  Borneman.  The  monograph  will  be  illus- 
trated in  color  with  possibly  thirty  reproductions  in 
original  size  of  selected  specimens.  This  will  entail  the 
expenditure  of  a large  amount  of  money,  and  the  pub- 
lication, as  least  as  far  as  the  color  work  is  concerned, 
is  underwritten  by  our  President,  Mr.  Strassburger. 

Finances 

The  Treasurer’s  Report,  presented  by  Mr.  Frederick 
S.  Fox,  dated  October  21,  1936,  shows  a balance  of  cash 
amounting  to  $2,120.61.  In  addition  thereto,  the  Treas- 
urer’s Report  also  shows  that  the  Society  has  a $1,000.00 
Bond  of  the  Philadelphia  & People’s  Traction  Company 
4s,  which  was  set  aside  many  years  ago  to  cover  Life 
Membership  Dues. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Treasurer’s  Report  be  re- 
ferred to  a Committee  for  audit. 
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Annual  Meeting 

One  of  the  interesting  features  in  our  Society  has  been 
the  holding  of  but  one  meeting  a year  and  changing  the 
place  of  the  meeting  each  year.  The  result  of  that  is  that 
groups  in  different  places  are  being  interested  and  a 
more  convenient  opportunity  is  afforded  to  our  members 
to  attend  in  localities  nearest  their  residence. 

The  Society  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  co-opera- 
tion which  has  been  received  at  the  hands  of  persons  in 
the  various  localities  where  we  have  met.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  invitations  to  hold  our  meetings  in 
several  places  in  which  meetings  have  not  as  yet  been 
held. 


Activities 

During  the  year  the  correspondence  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  and  in  the  Administrative  Offices  of  the 
President  has  again  been  very  extensive.  Most  frequent 
inquiries  are  being  made  in  matters  relating  to  gene- 
alogy, and  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  we  have  no  de- 
partment through  which  we  can  undertake  to  supply  the 
information  which  is  so  much  sought  after,  or  even  to 
refer  inquirers  to  persons  doing  that  sort  of  work. 

Manuscripts  are  being  offered  to  the  Society  for  pub- 
lication beyond  our  ability,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the 
publication  of  but  one  volume  a year.  It  is  regarded  as 
being  most  essential  to  publish  but  one  volume  a year,  in 
order  to  keep  within  available  finances.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, however,  that  it  might  be  advisable  occasionally 
to  publish  supplemental  volumes  where  the  expense  is 
otherwise  provided  for. 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  continuing  a consideration 
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of  the  Fiftieth  Meeting  of  the  Society,  which  will  take 
place  in  1940,  with  a view  of  providing  for  an  outstand- 
ing celebration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN 
SOCIETY 


PROCEEDINGS 

AT 


Kutztown,  Pa.,  October  22,  1937 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

For  1937 


President Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 

Secretary  Henry  S.  Borneman 

Treasurer Frederick  S.  Fox 


Board  of  Directors 
Term  expiring  1938 : 

Charles  R.  Roberts 
Alfred  Percival  Smith 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 

Term  expiring  1939 : 

Henry  S.  Borneman 
H.  Winslow  Fegley 
David  A.  Miller 

Term  expiring  1940: 

Frederick  S.  Fox 
Frederic  A.  Godcharles 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  German  Society 

AT  ITS 

Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting 
Held  at  Kutztown,  Pa. 

October  22,  1937. 


/^pHE  Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  German  Society  was  held  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Kutztown,  Pa.,  October 

22,  1937. 

Business  Session 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Roberts  presided  as 
Chairman. 

After  introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Min- 
utes of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  October 

23,  1936,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  his  Annual  Report,  which  included 
a report  of  the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  also 
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the  report  of  Frederick  S.  Fox,  as  Treasurer.  On  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Paul  deSchweinitz  the  report  was  received, 
with  directions  that  it  be  inscribed  as  a part  of  the 
records  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  appointed  G.  H.  Martin  and  L.  B.  Herr 
as  the  Committee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  extend  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Teachers  College;  to 
Dr.  Quincy  A.  W.  Rohrbach,  President  of  the  College; 
and  to  all  participants  in  the  program  connected  with  the 
Annual  Meeting  a sincere  expression  of  thanks. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  also  directed  to  express 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strassburger  the  appreciation  of  the 
Society  for  their  generosity  in  furthering  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  the  Society. 

The  term  of  office  of  Frederick  S.  Fox,  Frederic 
A.  Godcharles  and  Thomas  R.  Brendle  having  expired  as 
Directors,  they  were  unanimously  re-elected. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Business  Session 
closed,  and  Mr.  Roberts  presented  Captain  Frederic  A. 
Godcharles  as  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Historical 
Program.  Thereupon  the  following  program  was  car- 
ried out: 

Historical  Program 

Capt.  Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Honorary  Chairman 
Invocation Dr.  Paul  deSchweinitz 

Address  of  Welcome Dr.  Quincy  A.  W.  Rohrbach 

President  of  Kutztcwn  State  Teachers  College 
“A.  R.  Horne” Charles  R.  Roberts,  Allentown 

“Pennsylvania  German  Battalions”.  . . .Charles  H.  Esser 

Editor  Kutztown  Patriot 
“Pennsylvania  German  Dialect  Writers” . David  A.  Miller 
Managing  Editor  Allentown  Morning  Call 
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“Der  Sanger  am  Grab” Rev.  William  0.  Wolford, 

Fogelsville,  Pa. 

“Indian  Tribes  of  Pennsylvania” Henry  K.  Deisher, 

Pennsylvania  State  Museum 
Musical  selections  were  rendered  by  the  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  of  State  Teachers  College  Students,  led  by 
Dr.  Donald  Johnson 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Karlton  Heckman,  of  Kutztown 
Addressess  were  delivered  by 

Rev.  Francis  R.  Renoll,  of  Kutztown 
Rev.  Pierce  E.  Swope,  of  Lebanon 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Koch,  Pottsville. 


Luncheon 
12.30  P.  M. 


(Dining  Hall  of  State  Teachers  College) 
Rivel  Soup 


Celery  Olives 

Bp.owned  Spring  Chicken  Potato  Filling 

Giblet  Sauce 

Dried  Corn  Cranberry  Sauce 

Endive  Bacon  Dressing 

Rolls 


Smierkase  Apple  Butter 

Dutch  Apple  Tart 
Coffee 


Art  Exhibit 

(In  Sharadin  Art  Museum) 

Art  work  of  the  Students  of  Kutztown  State  Teachers 

College. 

Pennsylvania  German  Books  and  Imprints,  by  William 
S.  Troxell,  Allentown 
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Replicas  of  Early  Pennsylvania  German  Pottery,  by 
Isaac  and  Thomas  Stahl,  Powder  Valley 
Pennsylvania  German  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  by 
Henry  S.  Borneman,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 


On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  a wreath  be  placed 
upon  the  monument  of  Governor  Wolfe,  erected  on  the 
grounds  of  the  State  Teachers  College.  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Brendle  and  Mr.  David  A.  Miller  were  appointed  as  the 
Committee  who  attended  to  the  performance  of  that 
duty. 

281  persons  attended  the  Luncheon. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

(Sgd.)  Henry  S.  Borneman. 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 

Secretary. 


OFFICERS 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger President 

Charles  R.  Roberts Vice-President 

Henry  S.  Borneman Secretary 

Frederick  S.  Fox Treasurer 

DIRECTORS 

Term  expiring  1938 : 


Charles  R.  Roberts,  520  N.  6th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Alfred  Percival  Smith,  6391  Overbrook  Ave.,  Phila., 
Pa. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 
Term  expiring  1939 : 

Henry  S.  Borneman,  6387  Overbrook  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
H.  Winslow  Fegley,  952  N.  5th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
David  A.  Miller,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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Term  expiring  1940: 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Frederic  A.  Godchakles,  Milton,  Pa. 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Egypt,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  German  Society 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

Submitted  by  Henry  S.  Borneman,  Secretary 
Kutztown,  Pa. 

October  22,  1937. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society: 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  require  the  Secretary  to 
present  an  Annual  Report  of  the  activities  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Society,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  direction,  the  following  is  submitted : 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

For  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
the  following  list  of  Officers  and  Directors  is  submitted: 


Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger Pres-ident 

Charles  R.  Roberts Vice-President 

Henry  S.  Borneman Secretary 

Frederick  S.  Fox Treasurer 


Henry  S.  Borneman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Egypt,  Pa. 

H.  Winslow  Fegley,  Reading,  Pa. 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa. 

David  A.  Miller,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Charles  R.  Roberts,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Alfred  Percival  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  held  stated  meetings  during 
the  year,  as  required  by  the  By-Laws,  and  the  Secretary 
is  pleased  to  record  that  the  Members  of  the  Board  are 
taking  the  duties  of  their  office  seriously,  and  that  they 
are  faithful  in  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
and  in  serving  upon  sub-committees  appointed  from  time 
to  time.  Their  service  is  entirely  gratuitous,  even  the 
expenses  of  attending  the  meetings  being  borne  by  them- 
selves. 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  have  been  held  in  Phila- 
delphia and  in  Allentown. 

As  was  reported  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  Ralph 
Beaver  Strassburger  is  planning  to  set  aside,  in  Trust 
for  the  uses  of  the  Society,  the  old  Strassburger  Home- 
stead near  Sellersviile,  Pa.  The  furnishing  of  the  build- 
ing is  in  progress  but  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Membership 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  October  23,  1936,  the 
number  of  Active  Members  was  reported  to  be  688.  Dur- 
ing the  year  elections  to  Active  Membership  have  been 
made  but  the  exact  number  cannot  be  determined  until 
the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  being  held  today. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  three  resignations. 

It  is  with  sadness  that  we  record  the  death  of  the  fol- 
lowing Active  and  Associate  Members: 

William  N.  Appel,  Lancaster 
Jasper  R.  Brungart,  Rebersburg,  Pa. 

Henry  S.  Funk,  Springtown,  Pa. 

Martin  W.  Schweitzer,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Curtis  W.  Rittenhouse,  Wooster,  0. 

Clarence  K.  Schonck,  Norristown,  Pa. 

John  A.  W.  Haas,  Allentown,  Pa.  (Associate) 

L.  A.  VonSeldeneck,  Elkins  Park,  Pa.  (Associate) 
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Finances 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Fox  has  presented  his  Report  as 
Treasurer,  and  it  shows  a cash  balance  amounting  to 
$1,713.32,  on  October  21,  1937.  In  addition  to  the  cash, 
he  also  has  in  his  possession  a $1,000.00  Bond  of  the 
Philadelphia  & Peoples  Traction  Company  4’s,  which  was 
allocated  some  years  ago  to  cover  Life  Membership  dues. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  heretofore  prevailing 
it  is  requested  that  the  Treasurer’s  Report  be  referred  to 
a Committee  for  the  purpose  of  audit. 

Annual  Meeting 

The  practice  established  by  the  Founders  of  our  So- 
ciety to  hold  but  one  meeting  a year  has  been  very  wisely 
carried  out  since  the  inception  of  the  Society  in  '1890. 

These  meetings  have  been  so  much  enjoyed  by  our 
membership  that  suggestions  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  for  more  frequent  meetings.  It  is  the  judgment 
of  the  Board,  however,  that  the  practice  which  has  here- 
tofore prevailed  should  be  continued. 

The  Society  owes  a debt  of  appreciation  for  the  co- 
operation which  has  been  rendered  by  the  members  and 
non-members  of  the  Society  at  the  various  places  in 
which  our  meetings  have  been  held.  The  meeting  at 
Lititz,  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  1936,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  this  was  principally  due  to  the  in- 
terest, generous  service  and  effort  of  those  living  in  the 
locality  to  make  our  meeting  an  outstanding  success. 

The  Society  owes  to  the  President  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Kutztown,  Pa., 
a real  debt  of  gratitude.  Their  co-operation  has  been 
splendid  and  every  facility  that  we  desired  has  been 
made  available,  even  beyond  our  asking. 
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Activities 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  procure  at 
each  Annual  Meeting  papers  of  outstanding  merit  for 
publication.  It  is  noteworthy  to  state  to  the  Society 
again  that  the  forty-five  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society,  which  are  on  the  shelves  of  standard  librar- 
ies, continue  to  challenge  the  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  historical  research  and  study. 

The  Board  has  had  under  consideration  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  publications  thus  far.  That 
would  make  the  publications  much  more  available  and 
valuable. 

Volume  46,  which  is  to  contain  a paper  on  “Pennsyl- 
vania German  Illuminated  Manuscripts,”  by  Henry  S. 
Borneman,  illustrated  with  thirty-six  facsimile  repro- 
ductions in  color,  is  now  going  through  the  press;  the 
work  is  being  done  by  Haddon  Craftsmen  of  Camden, 
N.  J.  The  color  plates  have  been  completed  and  paid 
for  and  the  whole  work  will  be  completed  at  a very  early 
date  and  distribution  made  to  the  members. 

The  Board  wishes  to  state  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  complete  this  work  earlier  because  of  the  labor  and 
expense  connected  with  the  color  work.  Through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger  provision 
is  being  made  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  production 
in  excess  of  the  amount  usually  paid  by  the  Society  for 
the  annual  publication. 

As  soon  as  Volume  46  is  off  press,  material  will  be  put 
into  shape  for  Volume  47.  The  Board  of  Directors  has 
in  its  possession  articles  and  papers  waiting  for  publica- 
tion. The  problem  is  not  the  want  of  valued  papers  but 
rather  one  of  printing  them  at  a cost  within  the  budget 
of  the  Society.  Here  again  the  Society  owes  a great  debt 


; 
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of  gratitude  to  the  men  and  women  who  are  presenting 
papers  for  publication,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  interest 
is  being  shown  in  matters  relating  to  Pennsylvania 
German  history. 

The  Secretary  again  has  to  make  report  of  the  great 
interest  which  is  being  shown,  not  only  by  persons  who 
have  a mere  passing  interest  in  Pennsylvania  German 
history,  but  many  inquiries  have  been  made  by  students 
who  are  preparing  papers  for  their  various  college  de- 
grees and  subjects  related  to  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
are  being  suggested  by  teachers  of  history. 

Constant  inquiries  are  being  made  concerning  matters 
relating  to  genealogy.  The  Society,  of  course,  has  no 
means  with  which  to  set  up  a department  for  genealogi- 
cal research  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  point  the  way  in 
a superficial  manner.  The  subject  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Genealogy  will  ultimately  be  one  that  must  be  taken 
up  seriously  by  the  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 
Secretary. 
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PREFACE 


The  preparation  of  this  paper  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  such  facts  as  are  yet  obtainable 
concerning  the  early  kitchens,  and  related  activities,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  These  colonists  came  from 
the  region  of  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  With  them  they  brought  a distinct 
culture  which  has  persisted  to  the  present  day,  and  con- 
stitutes a striking  feature  in  our  modern  civilization. 

The  Landis  Valley  Museum,  by  its  various  collections, 
illustrates  the  arts  and  technical  features  of  this  unique 
culture.  In  the  following  pages,  the  information  and 
illustrations  came  largely  from  a study  of  this  collected 
material.  Since  such  subjects  as  cooking,  folk  lore, 
recipes,  medicinal  herbs,  gardening,  etc.,  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  other  writers,  the  following  pages  will  include 
mainly  the  technical  features  of  early  kitchen  life. 

Where  every  utensil  was  designed  for  some  particular 
use,  and  made  largely  in  the  colonies  by  home  talent, 
there  are  a technology  to  be  studied  and  uses  to  be  in- 
vestigated. These  are  not  lost  arts  but  merely  a for- 
gotten technology  still  traceable  by  the  remnants  dis- 
coverable by  industrious  searching.  In  two  more  genera- 
tions these  survivors  will  be  gone,  and  it  is  evident  that 
permanent  records  made  today  will  save  a lot  of  search- 
ing in  the  future. 


EARLY  KITCHENS 


Chapter  I 
HISTORIC  ORIGINS. 

HITH  the  dawn  of  civilization,  came  the  afterglow 
of  the  campfire.  The  date  when  fire  was  dis- 
covered is  as  difficult  to  fix  as  that  of  the  origin 
of  man,  for  it  was  known  by  isolated  peoples  in  pre- 
historic periods,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  was 
first  found  at  any  particular  place  or  time.  From  the 
beginning  fire  became  a necessity,  not  only  for  warmth 
but  also  in  the  cooking  of  foods  to  make  them  edible. 
Progress  is  measured  by  the  growth  of  human  desires. 
We  find  the  culinary  art  in  a comparatively  effective 
state  of  development  many  centuries  before  the -Chris- 
tian Era,  not  only  in  the  variety  of  foods  but  also  in 
the  methods  and  means  for  their  preparation. 

The  art  of  cooking  follows  the  growth  of  civilization, 
and  depends  more  upon  conditions  than  upon  the 
calendar.  The  campfire  is  with  us  today  and  through 
out  the  progress  of  time  this  flaming  wrood  fire  has 
sent  its  smoke  skyward.  And  so  is  it  with  the  first 
crude  fireplaces  and  ovens,  for  using  them  are  tribes 
today  untouched  by  the  hand  of  civilization.  But 
as  development  progresses  onward,  fireplaces  become 
more  complex  in  their  design  and  use,  and  these  devices 
have  had  their  times  of  coming  in  and  going  out.  But 
always  the  heating  hearth  was  also  the  cooking  hearth. 
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The  Hearth 

One  can  easily  visualize  the  central  stone  bed  for  the 
campfire;  in  time  this  became  high  enough  to  sit  upon, 
then  waist  high,  with  an  arch  beneath  for  firewood  or 
charcoal.  Then,  the  hole  in  the  house  roof  was  replaced 
by  a light  chimney,  with  hood  above  the  fire  to  catch 
the  smoke.  The  next  step  was  to  move  this  entire  outfit 
to  the  side  wall.  The  hood  was  fastened  to  the  wall  and 
flared  outward;  then  was  supported  by  a bracket  at  the 
jamb;  then  by  a side  wall,  and  the  height  of  the  hearth 
itself  receded  to  the  floor.  Thus  they  developed  the 
open  fireplace.  About  the  same  time  in  Germany  was 
developed  the  “Karnin”  stove  covered  with  tile,  which 
grew  in  height  for  room  heating  and  developed  a side 
extension  below,  with  a fire-door  end,  and  cooking-plate 
top.  It  is  significant  that  in  America  the  tendency  was 
toward  the  perfection  of  cast  iron  stoves  and  not  the 
tile  stoves  of  the  fatherland.  In  Germany  they  had  the 
tile  in  plenty,  and  Americans  had  cast  iron  readily 
available.  Thus,  hardly  had  the  influx  of  Palatinates 
been  well  under  way  before  the  cast  iron  plates  of  the 
old  five-plate  stoves  were  made  and  used  in  this  section. 
The  Landis  Museum  has  one  of  these  plates,  dated  1726. 

As  the  five-plate  stove  was  moved  out  into  the  room, 
it  was  provided  with  a back  plate  (making  it  a six- 
plate  stove),  and  a stove  pipe;  then  an  oven  was  added, 
making  it  a ten-plate  stove.  The  open  fireplace  served 
for  cooking;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Civil  War  period 
that  specially  designed  iron  cookstoves  came  into  general 
use,  and  the  fireplace  was  used  only  for  larger  opera- 
tions such  as  heating  water  for  washing,  butchering, 
soap-boiling,  etc.  As  the  heating  mediums  became 
available  we  have  a succession  of  stoves  adapted  to 
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anthracite,  gas,  kerosene,  gasoline  and  electricity  ; and 
in  the  more  highly  developed  communities  the  fireplace 
has  degenerated  into  a miniature  designed  as  a decora- 
tion, or  provided  with  a coal  grate. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  our  story  of  early  kitchens  must 
be  written  about  the  large  open  fireplace  and  its  auxil- 
iaries, found  today  only  occasionally  in  the  backward 
mountain  districts.  Every  year  some  of  the  old  houses 
with  their  old  fireplaces  are  being  destroyed,  and  soon 
there  will  be  none  to  remind  us  of  those  old  days  when 
men  were  men  and  women  set  them  a good  example. 
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Fig.  2 — SINGLE  ROOM  CABIN  WITH  FIREPLACE 

One  must  regard  with  gratification  how  well  and  ef- 
fectively our  ancestors  adjusted  themselves  to  the  diffi- 
culties they  encountered  in  their  new  homes ; surrounded 
by  wild  animals  and  even  wilder  savages;  far  from  the 
conveniences  of  well-settled  districts,  they  prospered 
nevertheless,  while  peace  and  plenty  succeeded  poverty 
and  peril.  However  primitive  may  have  been  their 
surroundings,  they  were  still  superior  to  the  living  con- 
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ditions  of  their  savage  neighbors.  With  all  their  hard- 
ships they  were  content  and  happy  in  the  doing  of 
things,  and  bringing  them  to  a successful  conclusion. 


Fig.  3— LARGER  CABIN  WITH  KITCHEN 


Chapter  II 

EARLY  HOUSES  AND  THEIR  KITCHENS. 


^T|N  the  first  log  house,  and  the  stone  house  that  fol- 
§m  lowed  it,  the  living  room  and  the  kitchen  were 
iSlllSjthe  same  room.  Although  the  log  house  Avas  an 
emergency  construction,  it  was  sometimes  well  made, 
and  was  used  for  several  generations  by  the  thrifty 
settler  Avho  was  not  in  sympathy  with  “high  finance” 
methods.  So  the  kitchen  Avas  an  integral  part  of  the 
house  for  a long  Avhile.  As  neAv  stone  or  brick  houses 
A\rere  erected,  there  Avas  a Aving  at  the  rear  haA7ing  the 
kitchen  in  the  loAver  room,  and  a servant’s  room  above 
it.  These  Avings  Avere  extended  either  from  the  middle 
of  the  rear  side  of  the  house,  in  Avhich.  case  they  Avere 
one  or  tAvo  stories  high,  Avith  comb-roof ; or  the  end  of 
the  house  was  extended  back  with  shed  roof  to  the  side, 
and  one  or  two  stories  in  height.  Less  frequently  Avas 
there  a comb-roof  one-story  extension  built  at  the  end. 

Then  came  the  isolated  kitchens  and  sheds  and  auxil- 
iaries. They  were  named  summer  kitchens,  or  summer 
houses,  and  AA7ere  commodious,  Avell-lighted,  with  Avalks 
and  porches,  and  often  had  roofed-OATer  passages  to  the 
house.  It  AATas  here  that  the  serious  Avork  of  the  house 
was  done. 

Log  Houses 

The  first  log  cabins,  sometimes,  had  one  room,  and  a 
loft  with  aperture  for  a ladder;  but  the  more  prosper- 
ous settlers  had  cabins  Avith  tA\~o  or  three  rooms.  Some- 
times the  second  room  Avas  a stable  Avith  hay-loft 
above, — the  chickens  Avandering  at  will  in  the  Irving 
room,  and  roosting  in  the  trees  outside.  This  second 
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room,  sometimes,  became  the  women’s  quarters,  and  a 
sleeping  room  for  the  family,  with  curtain  or  partition 
closing  it  off  from  the  kitchen.  Of  course,  the  living 
room  contained  the  inevitable  fireplace,  with  crude 
tables,  chairs,  benches,  shelves,  and  even  folding  bunks, 
and  utensils  arranged  in  orderly  manner.  The  floors 
were,  usually,  of  hewn  plank.  The  half-door  had  wooden 
hinges,  latch,  and  bar.  The  roof  was  of  slabs,  or 
shakes  finished  with  the  draw-knife  and  shaving  horse, 
and  the  chimney  was  made  of  heavy  sticks,  plastered 
inside  and  out  with  clay  and  located  outside,  at  the  end 
of  the  cabin.  In  general,  these  houses  were  well  built 
and  not  in  a make-shift  manner,  although  in  some  log 
barns  the  chinking  space  between  the  logs  was  overly 


Fipr.  4 — CENTRAL  CHIMNEY  OF  “JONES  FORT”  NEAR  NINE  POINTS 

The  central  fire  place  and  chimney  walls  heated  the  adjoining 
rooms.  Sometimes  the  chimney  had  as  many  flues  as  fireplaces 
connected  with  it.  While  the  cooking  fireplace  was  rectangular 
in  shape,  the  heating  fireplaces  on  the  floors  above  were  somewhat 
triangular.  The  central  chimney  served  as  a pillar  for  the  sup- 
port of  one  end  of  the  floor  beams. 
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large.  Sometimes  there  was  a cellar  under  half  of  the 
house,  but  more  often  there  was  a root  cellar  outside,, 
and  a spring  house  that  served  similar  purposes.  Con- 
ditions were  primitive,  but  not  entirely  lacking  in  com- 
fort and  conveniences. 

Stone  Houses 

Some  of  the  early  masonry  houses  are  seen  today. 
Near  the  Landis  Museum  is  one  built  in  1728,  and  it  has 
been  in  continuous  use  since  that  date.  On  the  adjacent 
farm  the  log  house  was  built  in  1750;  and  the  stone 
house  built  in  1820,  is  still  in  use.  In  both,  the  fireplace 
has  been  removed.  Abandoned  houses  sometimes  have 
a date  stone  above  the  door,  or  at  the  peak,  with  the 
name  of  owner  and  date  of  erection.  A brief  description 
of  some  of  these  old  houses  with  their  kitchen  accom- 
modations may  assist  in  this  sketch  of  early  day 
cookery,  and  the  wherewithal. 

Hans  Herr  House 

The  early  settlers  in  Lancaster  County  arrived 'in  the 
Pequea  country  about  1710  and  built  their  log  houses,, 
while  a few  returned  to  Germany  to  bring  their  fami- 
lies and  other  settlers.  One  of  the  leaders  was  Hans 
Herr;  and  his  son  Christian  remained  to  build  a stone 
house  which  had  a floor  plan  of  31  by  37.6  feet,  two 
stories  with  cellar  and  garret,  stone  window  frames,  a 
large  central  fireplace  and  a date  stone  over  the 
door  on  which  were  inscribed  the  letters  17  CHHR  19. 
Among  the  novel  construction  features  was  the  floor  in- 
sulation. The  floor  beams  were  channeled  on  opposite 
sides;  in  these  grooves  slats  were  fitted  between  the 
beams  covered  with  ropes  of  straw;  the  upper  surface 
of  this  straw  ceiling  was  subsequently  covered  with  wet 
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clay  and  plastered  below.  Both  the  floor  and  ceiling  of 
the  kitchen  were  thus  often  treated;  and  a stairway 
door  helped  to  keep  the  warm  air  in  the  kitchen.  One 
entered  the  kitchen  through  the  outside  door;  to  the  left 
is  the  door  to  adjacent  room  at  the  back  of  the  fire- 


Fig.  5 — HANS  HERR  HOUSE  BUILT  1719 


place  in  which  was  a flve-plate  stove;  in  the  entry  or 
kitchen  was  the  open  fireplace  and  a space  to  the  rear 
served  probably  as  a dining  room  and  living  room.  There 
is  only  one  door.  The  cellar  has  an  outside  cellar  door. 
On  the  second  floor  the  immense  chimney  is  flanked  by 
a smaller  fireplace  with  five-plate  stove  at  the  back. 
The  steps  to  the  attic  were  hewn  out  of  logs,  lying  on  a 
sloping  beam,  the  riser  and  tread  being  in  one  piece. 
More  details  of  the  fireplace  will  be  given  in  the  chapter 
on  that  subject. 
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The  Spangler  House 

This  farm  house  is  on  the  road  between  Reistville  and 
Myerstown  in  Lebanon  County.  The  property  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  but  the  stone  and  brick  masonry  remain, 
including  a date  stone  with  house  blessing  upon  it  and 
the  date,  1782.  There  were  two  stories,  a half  cellar, 
and  a garret.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  center  facing  a 
narrow  kitchen  with  doors  at  either  end.  It  is  said 
that  wood  was  drawn  to  the  fireplace  by  a horse,  and 
this  is  probable.  Here  also  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
fireplace  back,  at  one  side,  for  the  opening  of  the  five- 
plate  stove.  It  is  of  course  known  that  these  stoves 
were  made  up  of  five  fiat  cast  iron  plates,  the  top  and 
bottom  plates  not  being  decorated  by  relief  ornament. 
The  outer  end  was  supported  on  feet  or  a stand  and 
the  other  end  had  its  wider  flanges  built  into  the 
masonry  jamb  or  back  of  the  fireplace.  This  stove  was 
fed  from  the  fireplace,  the  smoke  entered  it  and  the 


Fig.  6— THE  MARTIN  LOG  HOUSE  NEAR  BLUE  BALL 
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ashes  were  shoveled  out  just  as  was  done  with  a simi- 
larly placed  bake  oven.  The  Spangler  house  measured 
30  by  30  feet  outside,  the  walls  were  18  inches  thick 
and  the  kitchen  had  a floor  area  of  14  by  27  feet.  One 
of  the  novel  features  was  a masonry  bracket  to  support 
the  stove.  A similar  bracket  was  found  in  another  old 
house,  fixed  in  a corner  to  support  the  floor  of  the  corner 
fireplace  hearth  above. 

The  Martin  House 

This  is  a log  house  built  about  1730  and  now  standing, 
in  a good  state  of  preservation.  The  chimney  resembles 
that  of  the  Spangler  house  but  is  located  outside  and 


Fig.  7— HALF  DOORS  OF  MARTIN  HOUSE 
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has  a bake-oven  attached  to  one  of  the  fireplace  jambs. 
One  enters  it  through  a half-door  and  another  door  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  kitchen  completes  the  typical 
arrangement.  This  house  is  about  a mile  north  of  Blue 
Ball  on  the  old  Horse-Shoe  Road  in  Lancaster  County. 
Beside  the  fireplace  to  the  right  is  a stairway  with  tri- 
angular treads  at  the  corner;  to  the  left  is  a room  door, 
a large  wood  box  and  a slant  door  cellarway  leading  to 
the  cellar  below. 

The  Viehman  House 

In  Mill  Creek  Township,  Lebanon  County,  is  an  old 
stone  house  with  central  chimney  in  an  oblong  kitchen 
with  door  front  and  back,  steps  to  the  second  floor  and 
under  this  the  cellarwav  leading  to  the  spring  in  the 


Fig.  8— CENTRAL  CHIMNEY  OF  THE  VIEHMAN  HOUSE 

cellar.  Over  the  door  the  lintel  bears  this  inscription: 

F : 1 - 7 : 6 - 7 - V.  M. 
standing  for  Valentine  Viehman,  i767. 
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The  Brown  House 

South  of  Quarry ville,  a distance  of  eight  miles,  is  an- 
other historic  house  built  before  Revolutionary  clays  and 
serving  as  one  of  the  stations  on  the  ‘‘Underground  Rail- 
road.” It  has  end  chimneys  and  the  kitchen  has  an  un- 
usually large  fireplace  and  crane.  The  niches  in  the 
walls  where  inmates  sat  to  be  out  of  the  draught  and  to 
secure  more  warmth,  the  old  wrought  iron  door  latches, 


Fi«.  9— FRONT  OF  BROWN  HOUSE  (1758)  WITH  ATTACHED  KITCHEN 

shutter  bars,  cellar  on  same  floor  as  the  living  rooms 
and  kitchen,  and  an  immense  sycamore  tree  are  other 
features.  This  Brown  house  illustrates  the  transition 
from  the  interior  house  kitchen  to  the  attached  kitchen. 

Whether  small  or  large,  the  work  was  done  in  these 
kitchens  and  sometimes  on  the  attached  porch  which  was 
wide  and  built  for  the  purpose.  The  wide  kitchen  fire- 
place was  in  daily  use,  there  usually  was  a cellar  with 
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inside  and  outside  steps,  built-in  cupboards  and  a num- 
ber of  small  buildings  adjacent,  each  designed  for  a 
particular  use.  These  old  houses  are  also  distinguished 
by  water  tables,  (narrow  slant  roofs  around  the  house 
over  the  windows),  attached  bake  ovens  and  outside  fire- 


Fig.  10— ATTACKED  KITCHEN  AND  BAKE  OVEN 

places.  The  auxiliaries  will  be  treated  in  a separate 
chapter.  In  studying  these  old  houses  it  is  necessary 
to  locate  the  fireplaces  and  chimneys  subsequently  re- 
moved and  the  more  modern  features  added,  for  time 
works  many  changes  and  progress  is  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex. 

The  Ephrata  Cloister 

This  settlement  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists  is  of 
unusual  interest,  but  it  has  been  described  many  times. 
The  almonry,  refectory,  and  fireplaces  are  however  of 
special  interest,  as  is  also  the  old  bake  oven,  the  farm, 
and  the  mill.  The  soup-kettle  hearth  in  one  end  of  the 
fireplace  is  distinctly  European.  There  is  also  the  open- 
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ing  in  one  of  the  jambs  for  a five-plate  stove.  The  sect 
that  built  and  conducted  this  institution  are  now  scat- 
tered and  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  take  the  property 
as  a public  park  project. 


From  the  Saal  or  meeting-  hall  of  the  Cloister  projects  a stone 
kitchen  which  contains  an  open  fireplace,  with  its  boiling  kettle 
walled  in,  and  its  gab-stone  sink.  By  an  old  door,  with  unusual 
wooden  latch,  it  connects  with  the  refectory  inside. 


Chapter  III 
SUMMER  HOUSES. 


S the  art  and  practice  of  housekeeping  developed 
in  volume  and  complexity,  more  room  was  re- 
quired. As  the  size  of  families  increased,  the 
houses  of  the  early  pioneers  became  inadequate;  conse- 
quently some  of  the  work  rooms  were  converted  into 
living  rooms,  and  a separate  building  was  erected  for 
such  operations  as  cooking,  butchering,  preserving  food 
for  future  use,  washing,  etc.  The  preparation  of  food 
was  naturally  the  most  urgent  and  important  function 
of  this  outside  building,  so  it  was  called  a kitchen. 
Where  it  was  used  mostly  in  summer,  it  was  a “sum- 
mer house”  or  “summer  kitchen.” 

The  location  of  this  building  was  governed  by  practi- 
cal considerations.  It  was  built  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  out  of  sight  of  the  highway  or  of  visitors,  so  that 
the  family  would  not  be  discovered  in  their  working 
clothes.  It  was  located  to  make  convenient  the  passing 
from  the  sitting  room  to  the  kitchen.  Abundant  light 
was  necessary.  Auxiliary  sheds  and  structures  were 
nearby. 

The  kitchen  is  found  in  several  convenient  arrange- 
ments. The  front  corner  of  the  kitchen  hovered  near 
the  rear  corner  of  the  living  room.  Starting  from  the 
middle  of  the  rear  side  of  the  house,  the  kitchen  moved 
toward  the  corner  and  beyond  it.  Thus  the  kitchen  was 
entered  from  the  house  by  a connecting  rear  door  until 
beyond  the  corner,  where  a porch  connected  the  kitchen 
door  with  the  house  door,  with  a partition  and  door  be- 
tween the  two.  These  doors  were  provided  with  glass 
windows  in  the  upper  half  to  avoid  collisions  during 
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use.  Moving  these  positions  a yard  or  two  further  back 
permitted  other  arrangements  such  as  a storm  porch 
with  four  doors  at  the  corner  of  the  house. 


Fig.  12— LARGE  KITCHEN  IN  LEBANON  COUNTY  (1814) 


The  house  was  built  in  1814  by  Jacob  B.  Bentz.  The  size  of 
the  annexed  kitchen  would  justify  the  name  wing. 

Among  other  considerations  governing  location  are 
prevailing  winds,  ventilation,  noise,  chimney  draft, 
location  of  cellar  steps,  wood  house,  well,  and  cistern, 
etc.  It  is  desirable  that  the  front,  with  its  working 
porch,  face  southward,  and  that  the  room  inside  be 
abundantly  large.  The  only  attachments  to  the  summer 
kitchen  are  the  bake  oven,  when  the  oven  door  is  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  fireplace.  A dinner  bell  on  the  front 
peak  of  the  roof,  covered  drains,  whitewashed  stone 
walls,  nearby  pig  pens  and  chicken  yards  to  dispose  of 
garbage,  an  outside  chimney  to  the  fireplace,  etc.,  were 
found  conveniences. 

The  location  of  the  summer  kitchen  depended  greatly 
upon  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  home.  Where 
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only  the  rough  work  was  clone  in  the  outdoor  kitchen, 
the  equipment  was  not  the  same  as  when  all  the  cooking 
and  the  daily  eating  were  included.  Porches  had  to  be 
scrubbed  frequently  so  there  was  a limit  to  their  extent. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  placing  the  kitchen  away  from 
the  house  were:  Pleat  due  to  cooking,  odors  and  food 
which  attracted  flies,  avoiding  the  necessity  for  “dress- 
ing up”  when  at  work;  getting  away  from  chattering 


ip 


Fie:.  13— PLASTERED  STONE  KITCHEN  NEAR  EPHRATA 

The  unplastered  wall  discloses  the  place  where  the  bake  oven 
was  attached. 

visitors  when  work  had  to  be  done,  etc.  However,  the 
people  were  hospitable  and  no  visitor  was  turned  away 
by  a “busy”  sign.  One  of  the  daughters  was  usually 
assigned  to  do  the  entertaining,  and  she  dressed  up  for 
these  afternoon  calls,  primed  with  gossip  and  bright 
conversation.  Both  the  visitors  and  farm  hands  ancl 
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maids  would  have  been  embarrassed  by  too  close  con- 
tact, so  they  preferred  to  be  away  from  the  “big”  house. 

The  door  to  the  earlier  kitchens  was  cut  in  two  and 
the  upper  half  was  for  light  and  ventilation  in  warm 
weather.  Later  the  upper  half  contained  one  large  pane 
of  glass  or  a whole  sash,  and  a sliding  shutter  covered 
this  when  so  desired.  People  were  quite  accustomed  to 
subdued  lightning  in  those  days  of  tallow  candles  and 


Fig.  14— STONE  HOUSE  OF  PETER  BRICKER  (1779) 

The  stone  house  built  by  Peter  Bricker  in  1759  had  an  end 
kitchen  and  an  outside  bake  oven.  On  the  end  of  the  house  can 
be  seen  two  water  tables  to  break  the  flow  of  water  down  the  Avail. 
It  is  probable  that  the  weather-boarding  was  not  original.  The 
dinner  bell  swinging  between  the  forks  of  a tree  is  novel.  On 
the  front  cf  the  house,  between  the  porch  roof  and  the  eaves  is 
a sandstone  tablet  about  IS  by  30  inches  with  this  “haus  segen” 
(house  blessing)  inscribed: 

GOT  - GESEGNE  - DISES  - HAUS 
VNT  - ALES  - WAS  - DA  - GEGET  - EIN  - VNT 
AYS.  GOT  - GESEGNE  - ALE  - SAMPT  - VNT 
DARZV  - DAS  - GANZE  - LANT.  GOT  - AL 
EIN  - LIE  - EHR  - SONST  - KEINEM  - MENS 
CHEN  - MEHR.  ANNO  - J759  - IAHRS 
PETER  - BRICKER  - ELISABETH  - BRICKERIN 
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fat  lamps.  Trees  cut  off  the  light,  and  porches  dimmed 
interior  illumination,  window  shades  and  draped  cur- 
tains, and  ornamental  lamp  shades  were  designed  to 
further  increase  the  gloom.  So,  many  of  the  family  were 
content  to  spend  the  evening  in  the  light  from  the 
flaming  hearth,  while  the  women  sewed  by  candle-light, 
and  read  the  weekly  paper. 


F.g.  15— PLASTERED  RESIDENCE  AND  CORNER  KITCHEN 

Since  a kitchen  is  a room  in  which  cooking  is  done, 
it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a wash-house,  butcher-house, 
spring-house,  or  milk-house.  They  also  were  working 
places,  but  they  were  not  kitchens.  But,  although 
other  operations  than  cooking  were  performed  in  the 
summer  house,  even  during  winter  months,  it  remained 
a kitchen.  Sometimes,  when  the  original  pioneer  house 
was  replaced  by  a larger  stone  or  brick  dwelling  the 
older  house  was  often  used  as  a summer  kitchen.  This 
sometimes  explains  the  unexpected  architecture  of  early 
kitchens. 
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Fig:.  16— TILE  ROOF  KITCHEN  ON  SHEIBLY’S  BOTTOM 

This  kitchen  is  the  pioneer  house.  The  roof  is  of  red  tile,  the 
walls  of  stone  masonry,  two  floors  and  an  attic.  The  first  floor 
has  an  open  fireplace,  a door  with  window  and,  outside,  a rain 
barrel  that  once  served  as  a wine  tun.  An  outside  steps  led  to 
the  second  floor  with  its  outside  platform  and  tiny  roof  shelter. 
This  was  the  first  house.  The  second  house  which  stood  nearby 
has  been  torn  down;  the  present  house  has  this  on  its  date  stone: 
“BUILD  IN  1779— H S - I E x S.” 


Chapter  IV 
KITCHEN  AUXILIARIES. 


-^TIINCE  the  facilities  of  the  kitchen  were  not  ade- 
, 1 quate  for  the  large-scale  operations,  these  were 

ggjfej  carried  on  in  equipment  designed  for  the  purpose 
and  located  nearby.  Because  many  of  these  have  now 
become  obsolete  they  are  of  unusual  interest.  This  does 
not  include  the  house  cellar  in  which  many  things  were 
stored,  nor  the  attic,  nor  the  barn  granaries,  nor  the 
kitchen  garden  where  cabbage  and  beets  were  buried 
to  escape  the  frost.  They  were  specially  designed 
structures  accessory  to  other  operations. 

Wash-House  and  Butcher-House 

A small  building  with  fireplace  and  kettles  to  provide 
hot  water  was  used  for  laundry  work,  butchering,  soap- 
boiling, etc.  It  wras  not  a kitchen  proper  but  a.  work 
room,  with  cistern,  wood  pile,  wash  boards,  sausage 
stuffers,  lard  presses,  etc.,  for  the  weekly  wash  or  sea- 
son’s butchering.  Lacking  such  a house  the  washing 
was  done  in  the  summer  kitchen  or  out  of  doors, 
weather  permitting.  The  flax  or  hempen  wash  lines 
were  stretched  on  fixed  posts,  and  held  up  by  home-made 
wash-poles,  after  fastening  the  wash  to  them  by  home- 
made clothes  pins.  Many  used  soft  soap  when  washing 
while  others  preferred  home-made  lye  soap.  Bleaching 
was  done  by  laying  the  linen  on  the  grass  in  the  sun, 
sprinkling  and  turning  frequently.  Sometimes  the 
clothes  were  boiled  in  a large  iron  kettle — later  in  a 
wash-boiler  of  tin — with  a special  stick  to  stir  them  up. 
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Beside  the  soft-soap  crock  stood  the  bluing  or  indigo 
bottle,  for  blue  neutralized  the  yellowish  stains. 


When  butchering,  the  pigs  were  bled  in  the  hog-pen; 
scalding  water  was  poured  over  them  in  a large  scald- 
ing trough  to  remove  the  hair,  just  as  chickens  are 
scalded  to  pluck  the  feathers.  The  hair  was  removed 
with  a scraper,  and  the  carcasses  were  then  hung  on  a 
projecting  tree  limb  or  gallows  of  any  sort. for  dressing. 
The  halves  were  carried  to  the  chopping  bench  in  the 
wash-house  and  cut  up  for  lard,  puddings,  sausages, 
smoked  side,  hams  or  shoulders,  fresh  pork  (such  as 
pork  and  sauer-kraut)  and  ribs  put  up  in  lard.  The  feet 
were  made  into  delicious  sulz;  the  cornmeal  was  stirred 
into  the  pudding  cook-water  to  make  scrappel  or  pann- 
haas ; and  the  scraps  went  into  the  soap-fat.  Where  four 
hogs  were  to  be  butchered,  work  began  before  daylight 
and  at  bedtime  sausage  making  was  just  completed. 
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After  pickling  and  salting  to  remove  the  blood  and 
water,  the  parts  intended  for  smoking  (such  as  shoul- 
ders, hams,  sides  of  bacon,  sausages,  etc.),  were  hung  in 
the  smoke  house.  About  a month  of  preparation  is 
required  for  some  meats  for  smoking.  The  sausages  to 
be  put  up  in  lard  are  first  fried  in  a pan  until  the  water 
is  removed,  then  placed  in  a lard  can,  and  covered  with 


Fig.  18— WASH  HOUSE  NEAR  MARTINDALE 

hot  lard.  Some  months  later  they  can  be  dug  up  out 
of  the  lard  and  fried  for  eating.  Of  course,  when  a beef 
is  killed  the  procedure  varies,  as  well  as  the  products. 
There  is  then  tallow  and  dry-beef  to  consider,  green 
hides,  bologna  instead  of  sausage,  etc.  Veal,  mutton, 
poultry  and  game,  for  each  distinctive  method  and 
special  tools.  A large  family  made  the  preparation  of 
meats  a frequent  necessity. 

Root  Cellars 

The  kitchen  garden  and  truck  patch  produced  a sur- 
prising quantity  of  vegetables,  much  more  than  the 
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family  could  consume  during  the  season,  so  that  the 
problem  was  to  preserve  them  in  wholesome  condition 
for  winter  consumption.  To  some  extent  the  house- 
cellar  was  used  for  potatoes,  sweet-potatoes,  squash,  etc. 
The  herbs,  teas,  peppers,  calabashes,  etc.,  hung  from 
rafter  and  beams  to  dry.  They  all  entered  as  a necessary 
part  of  the  kitchen  supplies. 
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Fig.  19— ROOT  CELLAR  ENTRANCE  AT  THE  SPANGLER  HOUSE 

Where  there  were  considerable  quantities  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  store  for  winter  consumption  a 
cellar  was  built  into  a hillside  nearby.  There  one  might 
find  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  winter  apples,  pump- 
kins, squashes,  artichokes,  barrels  of  vinegar  and  of 
wine,  and  other  products  of  the  field  and  garden.  Other 
cellars  were  sometimes  built  at  the  barn  to  keep  cattle 
feed,  sometimes  beside  the  barn-bridge,  sometimes  un- 
der it.  A trench  also-  was  dug  in  the  garden  and  lined 
with  straw  upon  which  the  vegetables  were  packed,  and 
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covered  with  paper  and  straw  and  a thick  covering  of 
earth.  To  provide  a cool  place  in  summer  a cellar  was 
dug  between  the  house  and  the  pump  and  a large  open- 
ing made  in  the  wall  between  so  the  cold  air  of  the  well 
could  circulate  in  this  ivell  cave,  which  was  walled  and 
arched  over  with  a covering  of  earth  a yard  thick,  and 
was  furnished  with  ventilators.  The  cave  well  was  for 
the  same  purpose  and  served  where  no  spring-house 
was  available.  Stone  steps  led  down  from  an  entrance  at 
the  surface,  and  at  the  water  level  entered  the  well 
itself  where  stone  shelves  were  provided  to  receive  milk, 
butter  or  food  to  be  kept  cool.  Another  method  was  to  put 
butter  made  up  in  pound  rolls  into  a tin  lard  can,  cover- 
ing the  rolls  with  wet  cabbage  leaves,  and  suspend  this 
in  the  well,  but  not  in  the  water,  by  a rope  hung  from 
a pin  in  the  floor  beam.  When  it  happened  to  fall  into 
the  water  it  was  fished  out  with  an  iron  grapnel  at- 
tached to  a rope  and  made  for  the  purpose.  To  keep 
the  food  dry  it  was  stored  in  the  house  at  convenient 
places,  the  flour  and  cornmeal  in  a meal  chest,  the  grain 
(in  pioneer  days)  in  the  attic  granary,  smoked  meat  in 
barrels  with  strong  covers;  herbs  and  peppers  were 
hung  from  the  rafters  and  beams  sometimes  in  bags; 
meat  also  was  hung  up  in  bags  to  keep  out  the  beetles, 
and  some  meat  remained  in  the  smoke-house.  Rat  traps 
of  various  kinds  protected  the  food  from  these  ma- 
rauders, fly  traps  caught  the  flies,  and  wire  mouse  traps 
were  in  constant  use. 

The  root  cellar  of  the  Spangler  house  (1782)  gives  an 
idea  of  these  underground  cellars.  It  was  entered  by 
slant  cellar  doors  covering  a cellarway  3 Vi  feet  wide 
with  nine  steps  and  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  enter- 
ing the  cellar  by  an  opening  six  feet  high.  The  floor 
was  10  feet  wide  and  12  feet  long;  the  side  walls  were 
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five  feet  and  the  top  of  the  arch  ceiling  was  eight  feet 
from  the  floor.  It  was  built  of  stone  as  was  the  house 
and  cellar  wall,  which  was  covered  by  large  flat  stones. 

Smoke  Houses 

Fresh  meat  that  was  not  fried  and  packed  in  lard  or 
pickled  in  brine  was  smoked,  such  as  hams,  shoulders, 
sides  of  bacon,  sausage,  bologna,  beef  tongues,  dry-beef, 
etc.  Smoke  was  made  by  a smoldering  fire  of  hickory 
stumps,  and  knots  not  suitable  for  firewood ; some  pre- 


Fig.  20— SMOKEHOUSE  WITH  FIRST  FLOOR  FIREPLACE 
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ferred  other  woods,  such  as  apple  or  cherry.  Care  was 
taken  not  to  overheat  the  meat,  by  placing  an  iron  plate 
over  the  fire;  or  by  making  a two-story  smoke  house 
with  the  fire  in  lower  chamber  and  the  meat  hanging 
above,  or  by  boarding  off  a smoke-house  in  the  attic  be- 
side the  chimney.  A hole  was  made  in  the  chimney,  and 
the  size  of  the  opening  was  adjusted  by  loose  bricks 
placed  in  it,  for  the  smoke  to  enter. 


Fig.  21— SMOKEHOUSE  NEAR  FARMERSVILLE  (1828^ 

These  smoke-houses  had  the  same  general  appearance 
but  varied  in  size,  material  (whether  stone,  wood,  or 
brick),  roof  (shed,  comb,  or  pyramidal),  arrangement 
of  fire  (in  the  smoking  chamber,  under  the  floor,  outside- 
fired,  or  two  storied),  and  method  of  hanging  the  meat. 
The  usual  arrangement  inside  were  tiers  of  green  wood 
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sticks  from  which  the  meat  hung  by  iron  hooks,  the 
upper  end  of  which  wras  a large  hook  to  go  over  the 
stick  and  the  lower  end  a small  pointed  hook  to  pierce 
the  skin  of  the  meat.  The  smoke  issued  between  the 
shingles,  or  through  port  holes;  and  the  fireplace  had 
brick  or  stone  walls.  One  finds  old  spring-houses  with 
fireplace  on  first  floor,  and  an  opening  in  the  chimney 
on  the  second  floor  which  served  as  a smoke-house.  It 
required  skill  and  experience  to  smoke  meat  properly. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  smoke-houses  were  built  of 
wood  and  were  provided  with  a revolving  reel  on  the 
arms  of  which  the  meat  was  hung.  The  meat  must  not 
touch  when  hung  up  so  the  hanging  poles  were  loose 
and  adjustable.  Skilfully  smoked  meat  has  a superior 
flavor. 

Spring-Houses 

Where  possible  the  cabin  of  the  pioneer  was  built  near 
a spring,  which  was  subsequently  housed  so  that  food 
material  could  be  kept  there  in  the  cool  air.  It  was  the 
favorite  place  for  the  dairy  with  its  pans  and  crocks  and 
tubs  and  wooden  working  bowls,  paddles,  and  prints. 
Frequently  the  spring  itself  lay  outside  and  the  water 
ran  through  the  spring-house  in  a shallow  and  wide  chan- 
nel in  which  stood  the  milk  crocks  or  pans.  Sometimes 
trout  were  kept  in  an  enlarged  spring  outside,  and  these 
were  fed  regularly,  sometimes  with  milk  curds.  These 
stone  spring-houses  figured  large  in  early  pioneer  life. 

Here  and  there  pump  houses  also  were  seen,  sometimes 
covered  with  trellises  and  vines,  but  always  with  a roof 
to  protect  the  kitchen  workers  in  rainy  or  very  hot 
weather.  That  old  wooden  pump  was  a very  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  kitchen. 

The  rain  barrels,  fed  by  the  rain  spouts,  provided 
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water  for  washing  before  cisterns  came  into  use;  al- 
though they  also  supplied  through  their  “wigglers”  a 
steady  swarm  of  mosquitoes.  The  pump  water  of  lime- 
stone country  is  “hard”  and  does  not  work  well  with 
soap.  So  the  limestone  water  was  used  for  cooking  and 
rain  water  for  washing.  Sometimes  water  was  piped 
some  distance  and  discharged  into  large  sandstone 
troughs;  or  was  raised  from  the  spring  by  a “ram.” 
Another  plan  was  to  put  a water  wheel  in  the  nearby 
stream  and  connect  this  by  bell  cranks  and  wire  with 
the  pump.  Later  a wind  mill  was  used  in  the  same  way. 


A dog-power  treadmill  also  was  used  here  and  there  to 
pump  water  for  watering  the  garden,  washing  off  the 
porches,  or  watering  the  livestock. 

Bake  Ovens 

This  was  an  important  institution  and  was  variously 
located,  opening  into  the  fireplace  from  a jamb  or  one 
side  of  the  back;  or  opening  into  the  summer  house  be- 
side the  fireplace;  or  isolated  in  a building  of  its  own. 
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In  either  case,  a solid  hearth  was  built  of  stone  masonry 
with  an  ash  pit  below  with  opening  at  the  rear  to  re- 
move the  ash.  The  floor  of  the  hearth  was  of  brick 
laid  flat  and  the  arched  roof  was  built  over  it  of  brick 
plastered  over  outside. 

Where  it  was  desired  to  have  the  chimney  in  front,  a 
flue  led  from  the  rear  of  the  oven  over  the  top  to  the 
chimney,  the  flue  being  called  a “squirrel”  because  it  re- 
sembled the  tail  of  a squirrel  while  sitting.  The  hearth 
is  usually  3 Vi  to  4 feet  high,  the  oval  floor  is  5 by  4 
feet  and  1 Vi  feet  high  at  center  inside.  The  oven  doors 
were  first  of  wrought  iron  with  ornate  latches.  Ashes 
were  drawn  by  the  scraper  (kitch)  out  into  the  front 
floor,  or  pushed  through  a trap  in  the  oven  floor.  The 
oven  door  is  about  15  inches  wide  by  11  inches  high.  In 
one  case  the  oven  floor  was  a yard  above  the  fireplace 
floor,  the  fireplace  opening  was  5 feet  square,  the  balk 
was  9 inches  high  and  a foot  wide  above;  the  fireplace 
was  43  inches  deep  with  side  jambs,  and  the  iron  lug 
pole  was  only  seven  feet  from  the  floor,  the  supports 
also  being  of  iron.  Very  rarely  was  a bake  oven  seen 
without  a roof  over  it,  extending  over  the  front  to  pro- 
vide a sheltered  working  place. 

Here  were  baked  the  week’s  supply  of  bread,  large 
roasts  of  meat,  dozens  of  pies,  rusks,  cakes,  etc.,  for 
large  gatherings.  After  baking  the  oven  was  quite 
warm,  so  trays  of  drying  apples  or  fruit  were  placed 
in  the  oven,  resulting  in  dried  cherries  for  winter  pies, 
“snitz”  for  snitz  pie,  dried  beans  with  the  “strings” 
removed,  and  other  food  for  the  snowed-in  family  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter  months.  To  the  bake  oven  belonged 
the  ash  scraper  (kitch)  to  remove  the  ashes;  the  swab 
(huddel-lumpa) , the  peel  (shiesser)  to  place  the  bread 
and  pies  in  the  oven;  a long-handled  dipper  (shipbole) 
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for  filling  custards  in  the  oven ; the  bake  oven  wood  was 
in  long  sticks  (briggel)  , and  enough  was  burned  in  the 
oven  so  that  the  hand  could  be  kept  in  the  oven  while 
counting  a score,  which  showed  the  right  heat  for  baking 
bread  loaves.  And,  with  the  oven  should  also  be  con- 
sidered the  entire  baking  equipment  and  operations  con- 
ducted in  the  kitchen,  the  dough  tray,  straw  baskets  in 
which  the  loaf  of  dough  was  put  to  “raise”  before  baking 
on  the  bare  hearth,  forged  iron  pans  for  baking  bread, 
dough  tray  scrapers,  a “sotz”  crock  (yeast  jar),  hang- 
ing shelf  for  baked  bread  (brocle  hong),  bread  basket 
(brodekarb),  etc. 

Outside  Fireplace 

This  consists  of  a back  wall  and  two  jambs  about 
a yard  in  height  with  posts  or  scissors  at  sides  to  hold 
a lug  pole  from  which  large  kettles  are  suspended.  Here 
the  family  soap  was  boiled  in  heavy  hemispherical  iron 
kettles.  The  first  product  is  a sort  of  livery  substance 
of  the  consistency  of  custard,  but  if  this  is  treated  with 


Fig.  23— EPHRATA  CLOISTER  BAKE  OVEN 
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salt,  a white  substance  rises  to  the  surface  and  hardens, 
which  is  home-made  soap.  What  is  left  is  a discolored 
lye.  This  soap  dries,  shrinks  and  gets  better  with  age. 
Many  families  had  soap  stored  in  the  attic  which  was 
over  a generation  old.  Soft  soap  (without  the  salt  ad- 
dition) was  in  daily  use,  being  kept  handy  in  a pottery 
crock  and  scooped  out  with  the  hand.  Into  this  soap 


Fig.  24 - FRONT  OF  CLOISTER  BAKE  OVEN 
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went  ail  the  scraps  of  fat  accumulated  in  the  kitchen. 
Practically  nothing  was  wasted  in  the  early  households. 

The  lye  for  soap  boiling  was  obtained  from  wood 
ashes  which  were  placed  in  the  lye  hopper  in  the  yard 
and  kept  moist.  When  lye  was  desired,  hot  water  was 
poured  over  the  ashes  and  this  dissolved  the  soda  and 
potash  in  the  ashes  and  was  caught  in  a bucket  beneath 
the  hopper ; if  not  strong  enough,  it  was  poured  through 
again  until  an  egg  floated  upon  it  with  a surface  as  big 
as  a levy  exposed.  Boiling  the  soap  fat  in  this,  dissolved 
the  fat. 


Fig.  25— ANOTHER  TYPE  OF  BAKE  OVEN  SHOWING  “SQUIRREL” 
FLUE  TO  FIREPLACE 

These  iron  kettles  were  used  also  in  butchering,  for 
boiling  large  pieces  of  meat,  frying  out  lard,  and  boil- 
ing pudding.  They  did  not  rust  readily  nor  badly;  they 
could  easily  be  kept  clean  and  were  used  also  to  boil 
water  for  washing  clothes,  or  floors  on  scrub  days.  In 
place  of  an  outside  fireplace  there  was  an  inside  fire- 
place made  of  close-fitting  iron  plates,  with  iron  rings  on 
top  to  receive  the  globular  bottoms  of  the  kettles.  The 
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water  was  dipped  out  of  the  stationary  kettles.  Where 
there  was  a small  fireplace  especially  for  these  kettles, 
they  were  hung  on  strong  cranes  and  thus  resembled  a 
kitchen  operation. 

For  boiling  applebutter,  copper  kettles  were  used, 
each  holding  a barrel  of  sweet  cider  fresh  from  the 
community  cider  press.  When  the  weather  permitted, 
this  operation  was  carried  on  at  the  open  fireplace  out- 
side, and  it  was  a busy  scene  from  the  time  when  apple 
“snitzing”  began  until  the  finished  applebutter  (laad- 
warik)  was  labeled  out  into  pottery  crocks  to  cool  off 
before  tying  on  a paper  cover  and  removing  to  the 
attic.  In  fact,  this  outside  fireplace  had  many  uses, 
even  to  the  boiling  of  old  harness  to  remove  the  caked 
grease  resulting  from  many  oilings. 

Benches  and  Racks 

There  was  a substantial  bench  upon  which  rested  a 
bucket  of  water  with  a dipper,  one  or  two  wash-basins 
and  a soap  dish.  Here  the  farmer  and  his  helpers  came 
to  wash  their  hands.  No  washee,  no  eatee ! And  when 
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Fig.  26— OVEN  PEELS,  SCRAPERS  AND  CUSTARD  DIPPER 
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he  washed  his  hands,  his  arms,  neck,  head,  and  face 
were  included,  amid  much  spattering  and  sputtering. 
And  then  combed  he  his  hair  and  rolled  down  his  sleeves, 
buttoned  them,  tucked  in  his  shirt,  hung  his  coat  on  a 
hook  and  stepped  over  a bench  beside  the  old  Dutch 
table  with  an  appetite  that  did  credit  to  the  function 
that  followed.  Later  the  bucket  bench  became  a 
“wasserbank”  by  putting  a shelf  and  doors  below;  ex- 
tending the  sides  up  and  across  the  top  were  two  or 
three  drawers  to  hold  combs,  soap  and  towels.  This 
water-bench  became  characteristic  and  several  modifi- 
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F g.  27— FRUIT  DRYING  TRAYS  FOR  THE  OVEN 

cations  resulted.  But,  although  the  water-bench  had  a 
place  for  buckets,  it  was  not  a bucket-bench,  for  the 
latter  was  merely  two  or  three  shelves  upon  which  to 
stand  the  milking  buckets  and  tin  water  buckets. 

There  was  also  a pot-bench  for  the  milk  crocks,  of 
which  a supply  was  each  day  required.  The  fresh-milk 
was  poured  into  the  clean  crock,  stood  upon  the  cellar 
floor,  and  shortly  the  cream  was  on  top  of  the  “thick- 
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milk”  below.  The  cream  was  taken  off  with  a tin 
skimmer  and  put  in  the  large  pottery  cream  crocks, 
while  the  “thick-milk”  was  either  used  to  make  cheese 
or  led  to  the  calves,  chickens,  or  pigs.  The  washed 
crocks  were  placed  on  a horizontal  rack,  inverted  at  an 
angle,  to  drain  and  dry.  This  rack  had  several  rows  of 
spaced  slats  along  the  top  and  had  four  legs.  Seldom 
would  a dish  bench,  or  “sink,”  be  seen  outside.  Before 


Fig.  28— SOME  USUAL  BAKING  ACCESSORIES 


the  summer  house  front  door  was  a corn-husk  rug  for 
cleaning  muddy  boots,  and  there  was  a fixed  scraper  and 
a stub  broom  to  clean  off  the  gobs  of  mud  in  the  rainy 
weather.  There  were  no  umbrellas,  nor  rubbers  stand- 
ing beside  the  kitchen  door;  but  there  was  plenty  of 
grease  or  tallow  on  the  boot  leather. 

Wooden  Pumps 

When  running  springs  could  no  longer  be  depended 
upon  to  provide  cooking  water,  wells  were  dug,  not 
drilled,  until  sufficient  water  was  found ; and  the  inside 
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wall  was  built  to  the  top.  A wooden  pump  bed  was 
built  of  locust  beams  and  pine  boards  after  the  pump 
stocks  were  bored,  the  valves  inserted,  and  all  put  in 
place.  The  lower  lengths  of  the  pump  stock  were  bored 


Fig.  29— PRIMITIVE  BUCKET  WELL 


end  to  end  with  pump-makers’  augers  and  reamers,  and 
one  end  tapered  to  fit  the  iron  banded  end  of  the  next 
length.  After  the  stock  was  in  place  and  held  by  stays 
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from  wall  to  wall  the  bottom  valve  wTas  let  down  and 
bumped  into  place  tightly,  by  a bumper  on  a rope,  shaped 
like  a wooden  bottle.  The  valve  had  a strong  iron  bail 
so  that  a hook  could  be  put  down  and  the  bucket  valve 
pulled  up,  when  desired.  The  upper  valve  in  the  upper 
length  of  the  stock  was  attached  permanently  to  the 
pump  rod,  the  upper  end  of  which  hooks  into  the  eye  of 
the  pump  handle.  The  older  pumps  had  wooden  spouts 
held  by  a forged  bracket,  having  a lip  below  over  which 
the  water  ran  and  a horn  above  upon  which  to  hang  a 
bucket  while  filling. 


Fig.  30— WINDLASS  BUCKET  WELL 


The.  upper  length  was  neatly  shaped  with  a broad 
axe  into  an  octagonal  section,  the  top  sawed  across  and 
tapered  for  a cap  piece.  This  can  be  removed  when 
pouring  hot  water  down  the  bore  to  thaw  it,  when  the 
pump  is  frozen.  The  first  pump  troughs  were  cut  out 
of  a log,  then  there  were  plank  troughs ; watering 
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troughs  cut  out  of  stone,  generally  of  generous  size. 
Cast  iron  troughs  are  still  with  us,  but  the  old  wooden 
pump  is  going  out  rapidly,  and  is  classed  as  antique  at 
auction  sales. 


The  Wood  Shed 

To  keep  dry  the  cut-wood  and  kindling,  mostly  chips, 
a wooden  shed  was  built,  and  in  it  the  stove  wood  was 
ranked  neatly  until  the  shed  was  full  and  more  was 
stored  outside.  At  the  woodpile  were  the  sawbuck  with 
bucksaw,  splitting  and  cutting  axes,  and  a miscellanous 
collection  of  old  rails  and  posts,  limbs  of  trees,  cord 
wood  and  whatever  was  suitable  for  burning.  There 
were  no  yuietide  effects  attempted  in  the  old  fireplace. 
That  was  a European  idea.  The  long  light  pieces  of 
firewood  went  for  bake-oven  fuel.  The  good  wood  was 
sawed  into  proper  lengths  and  split  to  size  for  the 
stoves.  The  chucks  and  knots  went  to  the  chunk  stove 
or  to  the  smoke  house,  there  to  smolder  and  smoke. 
The  miscellaneous  sizes  went  to  the  large  kitchen  fire- 
place to  be  consumed  in  sections,  without  even  an 
andiron  for  their  last  resting  place  where  ashes  were 
ashes.  The  early  settlers  had  more  wood  than  they 
needed.  Later  most  landowners  had  woodland  to  meet 
the  need  for  fences  and  fuel.  Then  the  fences  were 
burned.  No  fuel,  no  kitchen,  no  dinner.  Thus  the  wood- 
pile  justified  itself.  Flagstone  walks  connected  the 
buildings;  for  the  housewife  was  against  muddy  boots 
on  her  clean  floors. 

Flesh  and  Fowl 

The  pig  pen  was  an  important  auxiliary  of  the  kitchen. 
Garbage  and  dishwater  went  into  the  slop  barrel  along 
with  anything  pigs  would  eat,  including  charcoal.  This 
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solved  the  garbage  disposal  problem.  Ground  corn  or 
chop  was  mixed  in  the  barrel  and  even  cooked  potatoes 
when  plenty  were  ground  up  by  a roller  mill  over  the 
barrel.  Pigs  must  be  fattened  and  had  to  have  plenty 
of  good  feed,  according  to  their  tastes  of  course.  Other 
material  like  fruit  parings  the  chickens  would  eat.  The 
ducklings  even  puddled  in  the  drain  for  morsels.  Noth- 
ing went  to  waste.  With  such  a system  of  economics 
how  could  the  early  settler  do  aught  else  but  prosper? 
One  should  not  forget  the  turkey  pens,  the  duck  pond, 
the  goose  run,  the  high  perched  guineas  and  cackling 
hens  announcing  hidden  eggs.  All  these  eventually 
reached  the  kitchen  and  were  taken  care  of  by  the 
women  of  the  household.  The  orchards  and  wild  fruits 
also  did  their  bit  to  feed  the  hungry. 

Kitchen  Gardens 

Nearby  on  a southern  slope  was  a well  tilled  enclosure 
that  contained  the  treasures  of  the  culinary  regime.  A 
long  list  of  good  things  went  from  the  garden  .to  the 
kitchen.  There  were  also  medicinal  herbs  and  flavors, 
teas  and  spices.  Flowers  were  there  grown,  of  which 
few  today  remember  the  names,  and  there  were  hot- 
beds for  raising  plants  for  transplanting.  The  truck 
patch  provided  the  staples  like  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
beets,  broomcorn,  etc.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
there  is  very  little  written  for  general  reading  upon  the 
commonplace  things,  such  as  come  from  the  truck 
patch. 


Chapter  V 

THE  OPEN  FIREPLACE 


HT  is  generally  assumed  that  progress  refers  to 
successive  steps,  each  of  which  constitutes  an  im- 
provement upon  the  previous  one.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case.  More  properly  progress  is  marked 
by  changes  dominated  by  expediency  and  utility.  The 
thing  rendered  obsolete  may  be  perfectly  good.  So  it 
was  with  the  fireplace.  It  is  today  used  when  expedient, 
although  succeeded  by  a long  line  of  stoves  and  minia- 
ture reproductions.  Even  today  the  old  problem,  of  how 
to  make  a fireplace  burn  without  smoking,  still  persists. 
The  art  of  cooking  is  modernized  in  spots  only,  and  one 
has  much  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  past. 

The  sturdy  fireplace  jambs  still  hold  up  the  ponder- 
ous chimney.  Through  fire,  storm,  neglect  and  ruin; 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Searching  through  the  cen- 
turies, wThat  invention  of  man  has  so  well  persisted  up 
to  the  present  day? 

Before  its  general  warmth  the  family  clustered;  the 
wintry  winds  howled  and  water  froze,  but  it  failed  not. 
It  wras  the  keystone  of  the  American  home. 

While  the  design  of  the  fireplace  has  a definite  style, 
yet  there  are  many  variations.  The  opening  may  be 
wide  and  low,  square,  or  narrow*  and  high.  The  front 
may  be  supported  by  a horizontal  balk  or  wooden  beam, 
or  by  a masonry  or  brick  arch.  Both  smooth  brick 
and  rough  stone  wrere  used  by  the  builder,  as  he  pre- 
ferred. The  hearth  floor  was  of  brick  or  stone,  the 
shelf  w*as  of  board  that  would  not  warp  nor  fry  out,  the 
portion  above  the  roof  wras  frequently  of  brick,  although 
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the  foundation,  jambs  and  chimney  were  of  stone 
masonry.  Lug  poles  carrying  the  kettle  hangers  were 
of  green  wood  and  placed  up  the  chimney  far  enough 
to  prevent  ignition.  Many  chimneys  had  wooden 
cranes  in  the  corner  to  carry  the  fat  lamp  or  perhaps 


Fig.  31— POT  RACKS  AND  POT  HOOKS  FOR  THE  FIREPLACE 


small  pots.  This  indicates  that  the  fire  was  no  larger 
than  required,  otherwise  this  wooden  equipment  would 
have  been  destroyed.  Placing  the  wooden  crane  post  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  jamb  would  indicate  the  conviction 
that  they  would  not  last  long  inside  the  fireplace. 

Although  old  fireplaces  are  credited  with  having  hobs 
and  seats  inside  at  the  ends,  or  of  being  provided  with 
turning  jacks,  spit  holders  and  racks,  tong  stands,  fire 
screens,  ornate  fire  dogs,  or  fancy  chimney  pots,  these 
things  were  not  for  the  colonial  kitchen.  The  kitchen 
fireplace  was  severely  plain.  Except  for  the  openings 
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for  the  five-plate  stove  and  the  bake-oven,  the  swinging 
crane,  the  pot  hooks  and  kettle  hangers,  the  fireplace 
was  bare  of  fixed  devices.  Niches  where  elderly  people 
could  sit  out  of  drafts  are  sometimes  found.  Inscrip- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  balk  were  rare  in  this  country, 
although  the  date  and  owner’s  initials  have  been  ob- 
served. 


Fig.  32— TRAMMELS,  POT  RACKS  AND  POT  HANGERS 

This  shows  a variety  of  kettle  hangers. 

The  short  S hocks  were  used  on  the  arms  of  the  crane,  or  to 
lengthen  another  hanger. 

The  pothooks  were  adjusted  according  to  the  size  of  the  kettle, 
and  the  size  of  the  fire.  Since  the  lug  pole  was  often  high  above 
the  fire,  a large-link  chain  was  hung  from  it,  and  the  pothook 
hooked  to  it.  The  round  links  prevent  kinking  of  the  chain. 

The  ratchet  or  saw-toothed  trammel  is  an  unusual  and  outstand- 
ing piece. 
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The  cooking  fireplace  in  this  section  was  without 
andirons  and  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  a heating  fire- 
place. For  tending  the  fire  there  were  long-handled 
straight  and  hooked  pokers,  the  latter  flattened  at  the 
end  like  a very  narrow  hoe.  An  ember  tongs  of  some 
sort  was  useful  in  picking  up  hot  coals  for  lighting 
pipes,  lamps  or  candles.  A handled  sheet  iron  pan  with 
cover  served  to  carry  glowing  coals  to  other  fireplaces. 
Ashes  were  removed  with  a fire  shovel  larger  than  the 
one  used  at  heating  fireplaces  and  a long  handled  iron 
rake  or  scraper  was  handy  in  forming  a cooking-bed  of 
glowing  coals.  The  kitchen  fireplace  tools  seldom  had 
brass  ends  but  were  often  forged  into  decorative  shapes. 

The  heat  was  considerable  and  this  had  to  be  reckoned 
with,  so  long  handles  to  the  coffee  roaster,  waffle  irons, 


Fig.  33 — POT  HOOKS.  EXTENSION  CHAINS  AND  RACK 
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long-legged  trivet  or  frying  pan,  toasting  and  cooking 
forks,  etc.,  were  common. 

Detachable  handles  of  iron  for  the  Dutch  oven  were 
hinged  at  the  middle  with  the  hooks  at  the  ends  turned 
in  opposite  directions.  The  smaller  cooking  pots  had 
tubular  socket  handles  into  which  a wooden  handle  was 
placed  for  removing;  or  they  had  a half-round  cast 
handle  around  which  the  bands  of  a lifting  stick  were 
placed.  Any  sort  of  cloth  served  for  grasping  hot 
handles,  but  there  was  also  a lifting  pad,  such  as  was 


Fig.  34— A VARIETY  OF  EMBER  TONGS 

Fig.  34  shows  a variety  of  ember  tongs  designed  to  pick  up 
glowing  coals  and  faggots  or  rearranging  them.  They  are  smaller 
than  the  fire  tongs. 

Some  of  the  fire  tongs  have  ornate  brass  handles.  Usually  not 
much  brass  is  found  in  the  kitchen. 

A fire  set  consisted  of  tongs,  shovel,  and  poker.  The  handiest 
tools  were  the  heavy  pokers  with  straight  and  turned  ends,  iron 
rakes  to  make  up  a fire  bed  and  iron  shovels  to  remove  the  ashes. 
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used  with  the  hot  handles  of  sadirons.  A screen  was 
sometimes  placed  between  the  fireplace  and  the  nearby 
workers  as  a protection  against  the  heat  of  the  cooking 
fire.  Reflector  ovens  were  used  for  the  opposite  pur- 
pose but  not  so  much  in  the  German  section,  as  they  had 
[better  ways  for  roasting  or  baking. 


Fig.  35— FIRE  TONGS  AND  SHOVELS  SOMETIMES  USED  IN 
KITCHEN  FIREPLACES 


A good  idea  of  these  old  fireplaces  can  be  had  by  a 
brief  description  of  some  of  the  early  examples  still  to 
be  seen.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  way  some  old  hearths 
have  been  restored  is  not  a copy  of  the  original,  but 
rather  a background  for  all  sort  of  curios  and  house 
equipment.  The  old  fireplace  was  not  a depository  for 
curios,  nor  was  it  decorated  with  tile,  ornate  jambs, 
nor  artistic  chimney  pieces  as  were  sometimes  found  in 
Europe.  They  were  severely  plain. 
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The  fireplace  in  the  middle  of  the  Hans  Herr  house 
was  built  massively  of  stone  masonry  with  brick  hearth 
floor.  The  outside  width  is  twelve  feet;  inside  width 
nine  feet  ten  inches;  height  of  opening  62  inches;  out- 
side depth  four  feet  ten  inches;  inside  three  feet  ten 
inches.  The  balk  is  12  i/>  inches  high,  121/2  inches  wide 
on  top  and  three  inches  on  bottom;  the  shelf  is  ten 
inches  wide  and  its  front  support  is  nine  inches  wide; 
the  lug  pole  is  about  ten  feet  from  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling  is  the  same.  In  the  back  of  the  fireplace  is  the 
opening  to  the  five-plate  stove,  shaped  like  a D lying  on 
its  side,  being  22  inches  wide  and  17  inches  high  and 
five  inches  above  the  floor  level.  The  sides  of  the  chim- 
ney are  vertical  in  the  kitchen  and  slope  on  the  second 
floor  toward  the  roof.  The  only  accessories  were  the 


Fig.  36— UPPER  PORTION  OF  SPANGLER  HOUSE  CENTRAL  CHIMNEY 
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Fig.  37— SPANGLER  HOUSE  FIREPLACE,  BALK  BURNED  AWAY 

A rear  view  of  the  central  fireplace  and  chimney  of  the  Spangler 
house  shows  its  construction  from  foundation  to  chimney  top.  Sub- 
sequent additions  and  repairs  such  as  pipe  holes,  joist  rests,  and 
perhaps  a second  floor  fireplace,  are  evident.  The  front  view 
shows  a bricked  up  central  opening  afterward  abandoned  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  using  the  5-plate  stove  to  the  left  and  the  cook- 
ing fires  at  the  same  time.  The  two  holes  above  were  for  the 
supports  for  the  lugpole  from  which  were  suspended  the  kettle 
hangers.  The  recesses  once  occupied  by  balk  are  shown  and  the 
flagstone  floor  also  is  evident.  Although  built  in  1782  the  house 
had  many  of  the  old  features,  such  as  a massive  stone  bracket  sup- 
port for  the  five-plate  stove.  The  cellar  occupied  half  the  floor 
space  and  was  entered  by  steps  from  the  kitchen,  also  by  an  out- 
side cellarway. 
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wooden  lug  pole  and  wooden  crane  in  the  left  corner 
with  its  four-feet  swing. 

The  Spangler  house  chimney  was  even  more  massive. 
It  was  also  near  the  center  of  the  house,  which  was 
built  of  stone  in  1782.  The  interior  dimensions  of  the  fire- 


Fig.  38— STAIRWAY  TO  THE  LOFT,  MARTIN  HOUSE 

place  were  seven  feet  wide,  six  feet  height  to  balk,  three 
feet  deep,  with  18-inch  thick  jambs,  and  five  feet  deep 
outside  measure.  There  is  a five-plate  stove  opening  on 
the  left  side,  1G  inches  wide  and  15  inches  high,  with 
arched  top,  and  the  bottom  was  12  inches  from  the  flat 
brick  floor.  There  is  no  slope  to  the  chimney  on  the  first 
floor,  being  10  by  5 feet;  on  the  second  81/?  by  4 feet; 
on  the  attic  3 feet  by  6 feet,  and  the  outside  chimney 
of  brick  5 feet  by  2 feet'  3 inches.  The  ceiling  of  the 
14  by  27  feet  kitchen  was  10  feet  high.  Several  places 
indicate  subsequent  minor  changes  in  the  masonry. 
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The  Viehman  house  in  Lebanon  County  was  built  in 
1755,  although  over  the  fireplace  is  the  date  1762.  Fold- 
ing doors  close  the  front  of  the  fireplace,  which  is  of 
liberal  size.  The  kitchen  fireplace  of  the  Brown  house 
has  a crane  with  an  arm  6 feet  long. 


The  Martin  log  house  chimney  was  the  same  type  as 
that  of  the  Spangler  house  but  was  smaller  and  had  an 
exterior  bake-oven  door  in  the  jamb  of  the  exterior  fire- 
place. It  was  entirely  of  stone  masonry. 

The  Ephrata  Cloister  fireplaces  were  of  medium  size. 
The  Almonry  kitchen  was  in  the  basement.  The  Saal 
had  an  attached  kitchen  with  soup  kettle,  and  the  Sister 
house  had  several  heating  and  cooking  fireplaces,  some 
with  five-plate  stove  connections.  These  cloister  build- 
ings were  erected  early,  and  the  fireplaces  show  Euro- 
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pean  influence.  The  illustrations  show  the  details  of 
various  fireplaces,  but  there  were  many  variations. 
Every  farm  house  had  need  of  a fireplace,  which 
was  of  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  particu- 
lar family.  The  middle  of  the  house  was  an  early  lo- 
cation on  the  theory  that  the  warm  chimney  would  assist 
in  warming  the  rooms  adjacent.  -Sometimes- they  were 
plastered  inside  and  whitewashed  during  the  Summer. 


Fig.  40— KITCHEN  IN  EPHRATA  CLOISTER  (1730) 


The  Saal  kitchen  of  the  Ephrata  Cloister  was  paved  with  red 
brick  and  had  plastered  and  whitewashed  walls.  In  one  of  the 
jambs  wTas  a niche  for  the  fat  lamp  and  at  the  other  end  was  a 
walled  in  kettle  with  cover,  a separate  chimney  and  a fire  box 
under  it,  just  as  found  in  Germany  about  the  same  period.  The 
sandstone  drain  was  square  and  the  narrow  channel  was  built  into 
the  wall  and  projected  so  that  water  would  discharge  outside.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  outside  wall  formed  one  jamb  of 
the  fireplace,  a frequent  arrangement.  The  shelf  on  the  balk  or 
lintel  beam  was  plain  as  were  the  shelves  for  the  utensils  and  the 
bench  at  the  window. 
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Fig.  41— KITCHEN  IN  SISTER  HOUSE,  EPHRATA 


In  the  Sister  House  of  the  Ephrata  Colister  the  fireplaces,  of 
which  there  are  several,  were  evidently  intended  for  both  cooking 
and  heating.  In  this  view  is  seen  the  walled  in  boiling  kettle  with 
it  fireplace,  a raised  hearth,  a trivet  and  hanging  kettle  and  the 
heavy  timber  front.  The  stove  pipe  hole  above  was  a more  recent 
alteration. 


Chapter  VI 
COOKING  METHODS. 


HAT  has  preceded  is  more  or  less  of  a general 
character,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  go  into  de- 
tails.  Remembering  that  the  settlers  of  Penn- 
Germania  brought  with  them  the  ideas  and  arts  of 
their  homeland,  one  would  expect  little  difference  in 
their  crafts  and  customs  from  those  of  Europe;  and 
this  was  to  some  extent  true  for  the  first  generation. 
However,  the  environment  and  resources  differed ; and 
this  soon  had  its  effect.  Progress  and  change  were 
rapid 


Roasting  was  perhaps  the  earliest  form  of  cooking, 
and  remains  an  important  method.  It  includes  the  use 
of  the  spit,  reflector  ovens,  dry-heating  in  a pan,  pan 
roasts,  the  Dutch  oven,  coffee  roasters,  covered  roasting 
pans,  etc.  This  is  done  by  heat  radiation;  so  primitive 
man  toasted  strips  of  meat  on  the  end  of  a pointed  stick 
before  the  fire  by  radiated  heat,  while  in  England  the 
fireplace  developed  a front-grate  heating  fire  before 
which  the  spit  could  be  used  to  advantage,  with  an  iron 
dish  below  to  catch  the  dripping  fat.  In  this  country 
there  developed,  instead,  a reflector  oven  and  a variety  of 
roasting  pans,  in  which  anything  could  be  roasted  from 
green  coffee  grains  to  a pot-roast  of  beef.  These  pans 
were  supported  on  three-legged  stands  of  iron,  over  a 
bed  of  embers  preferably,  and  had  sheet  iron  covers. 
For  toasting  bread,  long  iron  forks  were  sometimes 
used;  or  a regular  bread  toaster  of  iron,  having  a frame 
to  hold  the  bread,  and  arranged  to  change  the  side  to- 
ward the  fire.  Several  types  of  these  were  used.  There 
were  also  stands  with  sharp  hooks  upon  which  strips  of 
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bacon  or  meat  could  be  hung  before  the  fire.  For  such 
roasting,  the  charcoal  fire  was  better  than  a flaming 
wood  fire.  Thus  it  is  seen  why  our  style  of  roasting  was 
more  the  oven  type,  and  why  there  was  less  of  the  spit- 
using method.  Our  front  grates  were  used  principally 
for  heating  in  small  fireplaces,  and  not  for  cooking. 


Fig.  42— INTERIOR  OF  SINGLE-ROOM  STONE  HOUSE 

Roasting  in  the  open  fireplace  was  effected  through 
some  ingenious  devices.  For  example,  coffee  beans  were 
bought  in  the  green  state  in  hempen  bags,  and  roasted 
m small  quantities  as  needed.  For  this  a sheet  iron 
cylinder  with  sliding  gate  was  used,  a central  iron  handle 
projecting  forward  several  inches.  This  point  was  rested 
on  an  iron  stand  in  the  fireplace  and  the  wooden  handle 
on  the  other  end,  held  in  the  hands  of  the  operator,  was 
turned  slowly;  fins  on  the  inside  assisting  in  stirring  the 
coffee  to  prevent  unequal  heating,  until  the  coffee  was 
as  brown  as  desired.  The  coffee  was  then  ground  in  a 
coffee  mill,  between  a ribbed  revolving  cone  below  work- 
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ing  in  a ribbed  inverted  mill  above,  into  which  the  hopper 
leads.  But  coffee  was  not  the  only  thing  roasted.  When 
coffee  was  too  expensive  or  not  procurable,  rye  raised 
on  the  farm  was  utilized,  and  it  made  a palatable  and 
nutritious  substitute.  Corn  was  parched,  and  acorns 
dried,  for  grinding;  peanuts  were  roasted;  in  fact, 
vendors  of  peanuts  and  baked  chestnuts  have  used  a 
similar  roaster,  over  a charcoal  fire,  ever  since. 


Fi~  43— WALNUT  DINING  TABLE  WITH  TAPERED  LEGS 


Baking  is  a form  of  roasting,  the  heat  radiating  from 
the  heated  vessel  upon  the  food,  but  the  air  enclosed  also 
is  heated  and  heats  by  contact.  Probably  the  iron  oven, 
called  the  Dutch  oven,  is  the  simplest  of  these  ovens, 
and  it  was  much  used  where  larger  ovens  were  not  avail- 
able. It  was  a flat-bottomed,  cast  iron,  deep  pan  with 
feet  and  a cast  iron  cover.  A bed  of  good  coals  was  pre- 
pared, the  oven  received  its  biscuits,  or  pat  of  bread 
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dough,  and  was  stood  on  the  coals,  the  cover  put  on,  the 
removable  bail  taken  off,  and  the  vessel  covered  entirely 
with  hot  coals.  The  baking  was  excellent.  The  hickory 
broom  brushed  the  ashes  off  the  lid,  which  was  removed 
and  the  contents  taken  out,  and  another  batch  prepared. 
Meat  also  was  baked  in  small,  and  large  ovens,  although 
it  needed  frequent  basting  to  prevent  charring  while 
the  interior  was  being  well  cooked.  The  baking  of 
potatoes,  shellfish,  and  many  other  things  could  be  done 
in  the  hot  ashes,  but  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by 
the  cleanly  housewife.  Wheat  or  buckwheat  cakes  were 
baked  on  an  iron  griddle. 


Fig.  44 — WALNUT  DUTCH  STRETCHER  TABLE 

The  stretcher  table  with  its  foot  rail  bracing  the  legs  of  the 
table  was  a popular  pattern,  but  was  not  as  comfortable  as  the 
taper  leg  off-center  foot  table  with  the  side  or  curtain  worked  out. 
All  kitchen  tables  had  removable  tops.  Walnut  wood  was  pre- 
ferred but  white  pine  was  also  common'y  used;  cherry  wood  was 
rather  heavy,  and  maple  wood  too  easily  soiled. 

Tapered  square  legs  were  much  favored.  Frequently  the  tables 
had  two  drawers  with  wooden  knobs. 
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Bake  ovens  were  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  early 
kitchen.  Sometimes  they  were  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  kitchen,  but  generally  the  door  of  the  family 


Fig.  45— FIREPLACE  BENCH  WITH  HIGH  BACK 

Fireside  seats  and  benches  vary  in  size  and  design.  The  one 
“here  illustrated,  has  a high  back  to  retain  the  heat  and  to  cut  off 
the  cold  draft. 

The  seat  is  a chest  in  which  are  stored  furnishings  for  oc- 
casional use,  as  blankets,  cushions,  shawls,  etc. 

Stools,  rocking  chairs,  and  short  benches  were  common.  There 
were  no  rugs  before  the  fireplace,  but  there  were  screens  to  ward 
off  the  heat,  from  the  size  of  a door  to  that  of  a fan. 

The  bench-table,  so  common  in  early  days,  with  its  adjustable 
top  which  permitted  it  to  be  placed  against  the  wall,  was  probably 
also  used  as  a fireside  bench. 
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bake  oven  was  in  the  fireplace,  in  one  of  the  jambs,  or  at 
one  side,  or  even  in  the  center  of  the  back.  To  heat  the 
oven,  long  pieces  of  wood  were  burned  inside  the  oven 
until  it  was  warm  enough;  whereupon  the  embers  and 
ashes  were  removed  with  the  scraper,  the  floor  of  the 
hearth  was  swabbed  by  a wet  cloth  on  the  end  of  a pole, 
and  the  bread  was  tipped  out  of  the  straw  bread-basket 
onto  the  peel  (shiesser),  and  pushed  to  place,  the  peel 
withdrawn  with  a quick  jerk.  When  baked,  the  week’s 
supply  of  bread  was  put  into  a large  basket,  or  upon  a 
hanging  shelf.  These  bake-ovens  were  a wonderful  in- 
stitution. When  large  numbers  of  people  had  to  be  fed, 
as  for  a barn  raising,  wedding,  funeral,  house-church 
meeting  ,etc.,  the  meat  in  large  chunks  was  baked  in  the 
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Fig.  46— BORTSER,  HIGH  CHAIR  AND  KITCHEN  WINDSOR 

The  kitchen  chair  to  the  right,  with  its  bamboo  turnings,  hickory 
spindles,  and  hollowed  seat,  is  still  firm  and  sturdy;  the  high  chair 
has  had  its  arms  replaced  several  times,  the  seat  is  well  worn, 
and  the  foot  rest  is  almost  worn  through;  the  backless  chair 
(bartzer)  was  used  by  the  housewife  to  stand  on,  in  cleaning 
windows  and  high  parts  of  the  room,  or  as  a stand  upon  which  to 
set  heavy  objects. 
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oven,  along  with  rusks,  cakes,  pies,  etc.  Usually,  in  sea- 
son, after  the  baking  and  while  the  oven  was  still  warm, 
the  drying  hurds  full  of  fruit,  such  as  “snitzed” 
apples,  or  pears,  were  put  in  to  dry.  Field  corn  was 
dried  in  the  same  way  to  make  “mush,”  to  be  eaten  as 
gruel,  or  fried  in  small  flat  pieces  in  lard. 

There  was  also  sometimes,  but  not  frequently  in  this 
section,  an  oven  of  smaller  dimensions,  built  beside  one 
of  the  fireplace  jambs,  to  bake  pies  and  cakes  in  small 
quantities.  The  oven  door  did  not  open  into  the  fireplace 
but  was  in  the  front;  the  door  below  was  either  to  re- 
move ashes  scraped  through  a trap  in  the  oven  floor, 
or  as  a fire  to  heat  the  muffle  oven  so  common  in  German 
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Fig.  47— BENCH  TABLE  FOR  KITCHEN 


kitchens.  In  addition  to  loaves  of  bread,  nests  of  rusks 
or  biscuits,  ginger  bread,  corn  bread,  meat,  and  fruit 
pies  or  custards,  there  were  smaller  cakes,  baked  beans, 
hash,  apple  dumplings,  baked  potatoes,  small  portions  of 
meat  or  fowl,  puddings,  Christmas  cakes,  etc.,  for  which 
the  small  oven  was  well  adapted.  Later,  all  iron  cook 
stoves  had  a small  oven  for  this  purpose. 
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Planking  shad  or  beefsteak  is  also  done  in  the  oven, 
the  meat  being  placed  on  a wooden  plank  and  not  turned. 
Clam  bakes  are  similar.  A layer  of  stones  of  the  size  of 
a cabbage  is  closely  laid  together,  and  a wood  fire  built 
all  over  the  surface  until  the  stones  easily  convert  water 


Fig.  48— TABLE  WITH  TOP  RAISED  FOR  A BACK 

into  steam.  The  ashes  are  cleaned  off,  and  a layer  of  sea- 
weed then  clams  in  the  shells,  laid  all  over.  On  this  are 
spread  a few  inches  of  seaweed,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  the  ashes.  The  heat  from  the  stones  cooks  the 
bivalves,  assisted  by  the  steam  from  the  wet  seaweed. 
The  Indians  would  dig  a pit  in  the  sand,  place  a layer 
of  stones  on  the  bottom  and  maintain  a hot  fire  in  the  pit 
until  the  sides  were  heated  like  the  walls  of  an  oven. 
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Then  the  layers  of  shellfish  and  seawood  were  put  in, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  ashes.  The  shells  were 
finally  thrown  into  the  pit,  and  there  they  are  found 
today.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  early  settlers 
copied  such  Indian  customs  as  they  found  useful. 

Braising  is  best  illustrated  by  the  cast  iron  Dutch 
oven,  receiving  its  heat  from  the  live  coals  belowr  as  well 
as  from  the  hot  coals  piled  on  the  lid.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom in  braising  meats  to  employ  a variety  of  flavors, 
such  as  onion,  parsley,  thyme,  bay  leaf,  or  cloves;  and 
some  even  favored  marjoram,  celery,  chervil,  wine,  etc. 
Of  course,  the  primitive  method  of  burying  fish,  green 
corn,  or  fowl  in  the  ashes  of  a burned  down  campfire 
after  coating  with  wet  clay,  or  the  husks  in  the  case  of 
roasting  ears,  is  a form  of  braising.  Employment  of 
these  primitive  methods  in  the  woods  has  enabled  the 
Boy  Scouts  to  live  well  in  their  camps. 

Broiling  or  grilling  is  done  on  a wrought  iron  grid- 
iron. It  was  much  affected  in  Europe  on  the  charcoal 
hearth.  The  fat  fries  out  and  drops  to  the  coals  below, 
burns,  smokes  and  adds  to  the  flavor.  It  is  a wholesome 
method  of  cooking  but  must  be  closely  watched.  Toast- 
ing may  be  done  on  the  broiler.  The  meat  should  be 
turned  frequently  and  not  be  very  thick.  Fish  are  broiled 
with  their  skins  on.  Very  little  butter  is  used. 

Boiling  became  popular  as  soon  as  vessels  were  avail- 
able. The  Indians  heated  stones  in  the  campfire  and 
put  them  into  a clay  bowl  until  the  water  boiled.  The 
early  settlers  were  fortunate  in  having  cast  iron  and 
copper  pots  and  kettles;  and  the  early  development  of 
the  iron  industry  made  iron  castings  easily  obtainable. 
Some  of  these  early  castings  W7ere  both  ornamental  and 
skilfully  made.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  plain  iron 
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kettles  holding  half  a barrel,  and  other  sizes  down  to  a 
lead  melting  dipper  the  size  of  a teacup,  became  avail- 
able at  a very  early  date.  The  large  kettle  is  in  use 
today.  Many  other  kettles  for  special  purposes  were  de- 
veloped. Handled  stew  pots,  pot-pie  kettles,  gips3r  pots, 
hot  water  boilers,  soup  kettles,  copper  and  brass  kettles, 
and  copper  pots  later  tin  lined,  etc.,  were  in  almost  daily 
use.  There  were  strainers  and  skimmers,  large  forks, 
and  grabs  for  lifting  meat,  covers  for  the  pots,  detach- 
able handles,  pokers  for  tending  the  flaming  wood  fire 
and  regulating  the  heat,  etc.  Boiling  was  a favored 
method  of  cooking  vegetables. 

Steaming,  or  boiling  in  hot  steam,  is  a very  good  way 
to  cook  some  foods,  such  as  potatoes  in  the  skins, 
dumplings,  suet  puddings,  shellfish  and  meats,  but  it 
is  slow  and  requires  strongly  boiling  water  to  produce 
hot  steam.  A perforated  pan  is  placed  over  the  water 
in  the  iron  pot  to  keep  the  food  out  of  contact  with  the 
water. 

Stewing  is  another  form  of  boiling,  where  the  food  is 
immersed  in  the  water  and  boiled  slowly.  By  this 
method  tough  foods  are  made  edible,  and  their  virtues 
extracted  more  completely.  Stewing  is  begun  with  the 
water  cold,  and  then  a simmering  heat  is  desirable.  The 
cover  should  fit  closely.  These  stew-pots  may  be  of  any 
material,  but  pottery  gives  very  good  results. 

Frying  in  deep  fat  or  oil  is  another  form  of  boiling, 
although  no  water  is  used.  It  is  four  times  more  effec- 
tive than  boiling  water.  Boiling  saturates  the  food  with 
water  and  frying  takes  away  rather  than  adds  moisture. 
Frying  fat  is  used  over  and  over,  for  the  same  sort  of 
food  only,  as  the  fat  retains  some  of  the  flavor.  The 
hot  liquid  may  be  olive  oil,  butter,  pork  lard,  or  suet. 
The  frying  pans  should  be  deeper  than  those  used  for 
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greased-pan  frying,  perhaps  six  inches  would  not  be  too 
deep.  Fried  oysters  (dipped  in  cracker  dust,  slices  of 
pannhaas,  fish,  etc.,  are  frequently  cooked  in  this  way. 
This  method  was  not  used  here  as  much  as  was  the  shal- 


Figr.  49— OPEN  PEWTER  CUPBOARD 


This  pewter  cupboard  is  made  of  cherry  wood.  The  pewter  is 
arranged  for  exhibition  purposes;  the  cut-out  edges,  spoon-slot 
shelves,  platter  racks,  etc.,  are  evident.  Originally  in  place  of 
the  drop -handles,  there  were  wooden  knobs. 

Sometimes  there  were  shelves  fastened  to  the  wall  for  the 
pewter,  brass,  and  copper  ware;  or  pin  rails  upon  which  to  hang 
them. 
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low  pan  with  greased  bottom,  the  food  being  turned 
when  browned  on  the  under  side.  Omelets,  pancakes, 
chops,  sausages,  etc.,  are  thus  cooked,  while  fritters, 
doughnuts,  and  soft  shell  crabs  are  fried  in  deep  fat. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  some  foodstuffs  are  not 
cooked  but  are  smoked,  such  as  dry-beef  and  bologna; 
raw  oysters,  fruits,  celery,  nuts,  etc.,  are  also  eaten  un- 
cooked. 

The  early  frying  pan  of  wrought  iron  had  a flat  bot- 
tom, shallow  sides,  a long  handle,  and  three  legs. 

Open  Fireplace  Apparatus 

One  type  of  support  for  fireplace  utensils  was  the  lug 
pole,  resting  on  cross  pieces  having  their  ends  in  the 
walls.  One  pole  observed  had  two  legs  near  either  end, 
braced  downward  against  the  wall.  Over  this  lug  pole 
the  ends  of  the  pot  hangers  were  hooked,  but  if  these 
were  too  short,  a short  length  of  large-link  chain  was 
attached  to  the  pole  and  the  kettle  hangers  were  hung 
from  these  chains.  Some  of  these  hangers  were  chains 
with  cross  hooks,  at  the  ends  of  which  were  a broad  and  a 
pointed  hook,  the  former  to  receive  the  bail  of  the  kettle 
and  the  latter  to  hook  in  the  chain  at  the  height  desired. 
The  pot  rack  was  a long  flat  piece  of  iron  with  a big 
hook  at  the  upper  end  and  a guide  below  through  which 
the  adjusting  rod  passed  having  a hook  at  its  upper  end 
to  fit  in  the  holes  in  the  rack.  Another  form  of  hanger 
was  the  trammel  with  its  saw-tooth  edge,  the  loose  link 
operating  like  a ratchet;  and  they  were  usually  orna- 
mental in  design.  The  short  pot  hooks  hung  from  the 
iron  crane;  their  varied  lengths  providing  for  various 
sizes  of  kettles.  Although  there  is  a similarity  in  these 
hangers  there  is  also  a great  variety  in  details. 

The  iron  cranes  from  small  to  large  had  the  same  gen- 
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eral  design  and  position,  but  there  were  also  variations. 
The  post,  the  beam,  and  the  brace  sometimes  were  decora- 
tive but  not  to  the  extent  found  in  Europe.  The  lower 
end  of  the  post  sometimes  rested  on  a projecting  stone, 
sometimes  fitted  into  an  iron  staple,  walled  in  and 
sturdy.  The  upper  end  was  rounded  and  passed  through 
an  iron  staple  so  that  the  post  could  slide  up  for  re- 
moving. The  end  of  the  beam  was  sometimes  turned  up 
and  it  was  as  much  as  six  feet  in  length  where  two  large 
barrel-size  kettles  were  used.  Less  often  the  post  was 
placed  at  the  outer  corner  of  the  jamb,  the  foot  on  the 
floor  and  the  top  at  the  balk.  The  earlier  fireplaces  had 
a wooden  crane  to  carry  the  fat  lamp  (fett  omshel)  ; and 
the  kitchen  also  had  a very  long  wooden  crane  near  the 
ceiling  from  which  hung  fat  lamps  by  wooden  trammels 
made  on  the  saw-tooth  design.  Where  there  was  a cen- 
tral raised  wood-burning  hearth  these  lighting  cranes 
were  quite  convenient,  but  they  were  not  in  general  use 
in  the  Colonies. 

Trivets  or  three-legged  stands  were  employed  in  all 
sizes,  high  or  low,  to  fit  vessels  from  the  barrel  kettles 
to  a small  casserole.  They  were  in  constant  use  and  there 
were  several  sizes  always  handy.  Thus,  a kettle  would 
hang  from  a hanger,  from  a crane,  or  sit  on  a three- 
legged  stand  as  best  suited  the  cook.  Sometimes  the  stand 
was  flat  on  top  or  it  was  like  a band,  the  legs  being 
welded  or  riveted  to  the  ring,  sometimes  with  stub  ends 
or  little  feet.  Many  vessels  had  the  three  or  four  feet 
permanently  attached,  like  the  long-handled  frying  pans 
of  several  sizes,  stew  pots,  cast  iron  melting  or  boiling 
pots,  cast  Dutch  ovens,  griddles  (either  a flat  plate 
to  sit  upon  low  trivets,  a hanging  plate  with  bail  from 
one  side  only,  or  a cast  three-legged  griddle).  The  end 
of  the  coffee  roaster  rested  on  a trivet  as  it  was  slowly 
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turned.  The  coffee  pot  came  to  a boil,  the  tea  kettle 
steamed  there  and  the  wrought  iron  parching  pan  rested 
securely  on  a trivet;  the  three  legs  allowed  the  stand  to 
sit  firmly,  even  on  an  uneven  floor.  There  were  also 
wrought  iron,  long-handled,  spherical-bottom,  frying-out 
pans  with  three  legs. 

Four-legged  utensils  like  the  wrought  iron  boilers 
and  grills  were  in  common  use.  They  seemed  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  spit  type  of  grill,  but  required  skilfull 
manipulation.  One  type  of  broiler  had  grease  channels 
draining  toward  the  edge  channel  so  that  the  melted  fat 
could  be  poured  off  and  saved;  that  portion,  of  course, 
that  did  not  drip  upon  the  hot  coals  and  burn  with  a 
smoky  flame.  The  broilers  were  mostly  cast  iron  while 
the  grills  were  made  of  charcoal  iron,  sometimes  in  an 
ornate  design.  Wrought  iron  stands  with  cross  bars 
and  sharp  hooks  also  were  used  to  hold  the  beefsteak 
before  the  fire,  with  a drip  pan  below.  Broiling  was  a 
direct  method  of  cooking,  and  with  basting  the  fish,  or 
fowl  was  not  dry,  but  tasty  and  juicy. 

The  boiling  pots  of  iron  with  hollow  handles  were  of 
many  sizes  and  shapes  and  provided  with  light  sheet 
iron  covers.  There  were  also  pottery  cooking  and  boil- 
ing pots,  such  as  baked-bean  pots.  Copper  pots  and 
stew  pans,  sometimes  lined  with  tin,  were  used  here, 
but  not  as  frequently  as  were  the  cast  iron  pots.  There 
were  also  some  brass  boiling  pots  or  kettles,  particularly 
for  preserving  fruit  and  jelly  making. 

The  fireplace  tools  consisted  in  long-handled  pokers, 
with  straight  and  bent  ends,  sometimes  with  hoe-like 
ends,  and  three-pronged  rakes.  A large  sized  ash 
shovel  of  iron  was  necessary.  For  placing  the  faggots 
several  kinds  of  fire  tongs  were  used;  and  there  was  a 
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variety  of  ember-tongs,  also  grab-tongs  for  lifting  large 
pieces  of  meat.  These  tongs  were  useful  for  picking  hot 
things  from  the  fire.  Fireplace  bellows  were  often 
needed  to  increase  the  heat  at  certain  places  or  to  start 
new  fires.  Cooking  was  done  at  several  spots  and  a 
fresh  fire  was  built  in  starting  the  oven  or  built-in 
kettles.  In  starting  these  fires,  sulphur  sticks  a quarter 
inch  thick  dipped  in  melted  sulphur  were  often  con- 
venient, or  splinters  from  a pine-knot  torch;  a porous 
reed  dried  and  soaked  in  hot  fat  made  a good  lighter; 
but,  later  paper  squibs  came  into  common  use,  and  then 
the  sulphur  match  tipped  with  phosphorous,  and  the 
parlor  match.  But,  in  early  days  the  flint  and  steel 
lighters,  and  sun  glass  with  gunpowder  and  tow,  were 
quite  satisfactory.  Fat  lamps  served  for  lighting  in  the 
fireplace  far  better  than  torches. 

In  the  fireplace,  in  addition  to  the  openings  into  the 
bake-oven,  the  five-plate  stove,  and  very  infrequently  a 
small  window  or  an  ash  pit  or  hob,  there  have  been  found 
a niche  in  the  jamb  or  place  for  a short  bench  in  which 
children  and  elderly  people  could  sit  out  of  the  draft; 
sometimes  this  niche  was  in  the  wall  adjacent  to  the 
fireplace.  Of  course,  this  interior  niche  was  used  only 
when  the  fire  was  small.  When  cooking  and  burning  for 
a bed  of  coals,  there  was  too  much  heat  and  a large  fire 
screen  was  needed  between  the  workers  and  the  fire. 
Also  there  were  hooks  or  nails  upon  which  to  hang  the 
fireplace  hardware.  Upon  the  shelf  over  the  balk  stood 
what  was  needed  everyday,  such  as  fat  lamps,  candle 
sticks,  pepper  box,  etc.  In  this  country  a rifle  was  not 
often  seen  above  the  shelf,  and  no  other  decoration,  and 
seldom  was  there  any  inscription  on  the  front  of  the 
balk  or  log  over  the  fireplace  opening.  The  oven  in  the 
front  of  the  jamb  and  the  soup-kettles  on  the  side  of  the 
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other  jamb  were  hardly  ever  seen  in  this  section,  but 
the  inside  soup-kettle  hearth  was  met  with  more  fre- 
quently. 


F.'g.  50— EARLY  DISH-WASHING  BENCH  OR  SINK 


For  dishwashing,  homemade  soap,  sometimes  soft  soap,  was 
used,  with  soft  water  when  obtainable.  Utensils  encrusted  with 
grease  were  boiled  in  lye  water  which  often  removed  the  glaze  as 
well  as  the  grease. 

The  kitchen  floors,  when  bare,  were  usually  scrubbed  once  a 
week.  ‘ The  general  scouring  day  came  twice  a year. 

For  washing  dishes  there  were  the  “sink”,  the  dish  bench,  the 
dish  trough,  or  merely  a dishpan.  The  so-called  sink  "was  lined 
with  a metal  such  as  zinc. 


Chapter  VII 

KITCHEN  UTENSILS  AND  FURNITURE. 


OME  materials  were  not  kept  in  the  kitchen  con- 
. f stantly,  only  when  in  use,  such  as  the  sauerkraut 
cutter,  apple-butter  “stirrer,”  etc.  But  the 
smaller  apparatus,  such  as  the  slaw-cutter,  pewter  and 
copper  utensils,  spice-boxes,  salt-boxes,  etc.,  were  hung 
at  convenient  places,  cutlery  was  kept  in  drawers,  and 
fine  china  on  shelves  behind  glass  or  solid  doors.  One 
of  the  necessary  pieces  of  furniture  was  the  sink  or  wash 
bench.  In  the  large  shallow  top  were  one  or  two  dish 
pans  and  soap  dishes.  Sometimes  there  was  a drain 
hole  at  one  low  end,  and  the  water  slopped  from  the 
pans  drained  into  a bucket  below.  A raised  platform  at 
one  end  received  the  washed  and  rinsed  tableware. 
There  was  a small  drawer  for  cutlery,  and  shelves  below 
for  tinware,  etc.  The  earliest  of  these  benches  was  not 
large,  had  raised  back  and  sides,  and  long  legs.  Later 
a cupboard  was  added  above  the  sink  to  hold  tableware 
in  daily  use.  These  sinks  were  variously  made,  and  are 
found  today  among  the  less  progressive  families.  Some- 
times the  dish  pan  was  placed  on  a table,  when  in  use. 

The  work  table  was  not  large,  had  rigid  legs  and  top, 
and  was  made  of  wood  that  would  not  warp  nor  crack, 
for  it  was  wetted  and  washed  clean  several  times  a day. 
It  was  light  in  weight  so  that  it  could  be  moved  about 
easily,  and  was  a general  utility  piece  of  furniture.  The 
dining  table  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  adult 
family.  It  was  usually  made  of  walnut,  sometimes  with 
stretchers,  sometimes  with  wide  aprons;  and  the  over- 
hanging top  was  fastened  with  wooden  pins.  Along  one 
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side  were  one  or  two  drawers  with  long  wooden  knobs 
or  brass  handles.  These  wooden  knobs  were  turned 
from  walnut  wood,  and  were  the  earliest  as  regards  age. 
Walnut  wood  ages  into  a light  gray  color  when  scrubbed 
repeatedly.  In  wTell-to~do  families  there  wTas  a linen 
table  cloth,  castor  of  pewter  or  of  silver  plated  white 
metal ; steel  knives  and  forks,  and  pewter  spoons.  In  log 
cabin  days  the  carving  knife  was  the  hunter’s  belt  knife, 
but  soon  came  Sheffield  steel  knives  with  broad  blades 
and  round  ends;  blades  curved  back.  For  a long  while 
table  forks  were  scarce.  Soon  the  English  buckhorn 


Fig.  51— GRIDDLES  FOR  OPEN  FIREPLACES 


Cast  iron  utensils  were  much  used  because  of  their  durability 
and  the  excellent  results  they  insured.  In  the  group  above,  be- 
ginning from  the  left,  is  a flat  plate  griddle  to  be  placed  on  a 
tripod;  a cake  griddle  with  feet  and  handle,  and  a handled  light 
griddle.  Below  a long  handled  griddle  with  three  feet,  a heavy 
tripod  griddle,  a hanging  griddle  or  rest  suspended  from  a crane 
hook,  a large  long  handled  and  long  legged  griddle,  a griddle  with 
bail,  and  a hot  plate  with  feet. 

The  tops  of  these  utensils  were  kept  clean  but  not  polished. 

A hat  plate  upon  a tripod  over  a bed  of  coals  was  practically 
a stove,  upon  which  any  kind  of  cooking  pot  or  kettle  could  be 
placed. 
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two-prong  forks,  and  broad  knives  with  steel  end  bosses, 
were  in  daily  use.  Then  came  a cheaper  style  with  bone, 
wooden,  or  composition  handles. 

The  broad  table  knife  was  in  use  over  a long  period, 
during  which  the  two-prong  forks  came  in;  and  it  was 
the  general  custom  to  convey  the  food  to  the  mouth  on 
the  end  of  the  knife,  and  not  with  the  fork. 

The  spoon  series  began  with  the  wooden  and  cow-horn 
spoons,  and  continued  with  pewter,  silver  and  plated 
spoons,  or  German-silver  teaspoons,  brass  spoons  of 
excellent  manufacture,  and  iron  work  spoons.  Tiny 


Fig.  52— DUTCH  OVENS  AND  HINGED  BAILS 

The  Dutch  oven  is  a cast-iron  pot  with  feet,  and  removable 
handles.  The  tin  reflector  oven  has  been  called  a Dutch  oven,  al- 
though it  operates  upon  an  entirely  different  principle,  that  is  by 
radiated  heat.  Not  many  reflector  ovens  were  used  by  our  people. 
They  consisted  of  a pan  to  catch  the  drippings  from  roasting  meat, 
and  a large  reflector  curved  above  towards  the  fire  so  that  the 
radiated  heat  is  reflected  upon  the  bread  or  roast.  They  required 
a large  hot  fire  which  was  often  a disadvantage. 
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afternoon  teaspoons  also  were  used.  Great  pride  was- 
taken  in  ornate  silverware,  decorated  china,  slipware 
and  sgraffito  pottery,  pressed  glass,  quadruple  plate  and 
good  pieces  of  pewter.  Of  course,  most  of  this  ware  was 
made  in  Europe  and  imported. 

The  pewter  dresser  or  open  cupboard  was  the  center 
of  attraction  with  its  brightly  scoured  utensils,  from  the 
large  trencher  to  the  tiny  teaspoons,  with  here  and  there 
some  polished  copper  and  brass.  Pewter  sand  was  a 


Fig.  53 — VARIOUS  FIREPLACE  UTENSILS 

These  baking-  utensils  differ  from  the  oven  type.  At  the  upper 
left  is  a small  tripod  with  ornamental  prongs,  to  hold  casseroles. 
The  cast-iron  muffin  irons  show  ornamentation,  which  is  particu- 
larly in  the  one  at  the  upper  right.  Below  this  is  a broiler  with 
channels  to  catch  the  grease.  The  thin  iron  pans  were  beaten 
out  by  the  iron  worker.  They  appear  in  many  sizes  and  were  used 
for  various  purposes,  though  mainly  for  baking  bread.  The  pot- 
roast  kettle  was  also  variously  used. 
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fine  grained  rounded  sea  beach  sand,  used  for  coarse 
scouring  for  over  a century.  Scouring  knives  and  forks 
was  done  with  a finer  abrasive  moulded  in  a brick,  from 
which  was  scraped  as  much  as  was  required.  Silver 
polish  was  at  first  pulverized  chalk  but  soon  other  prep- 
arations pervaded.  The  lye  pot  served  to  remove  re- 
fractory grease  spots  and  deposits,  but  many  a crock 
lost  its  glaze  through  a too-liberal  application  of  that 
caustic. 


Fig.  54— GRIDDLES,  FRY  PANS.  TRIVETS,  ETC. 

Pewter  ware  included  a long  list  of  articles  used  in 
many  industries  and  occupations,  but  most  of  it  went 
into  the  kitchen.  German,  Belgian,  and  English  pewter 
ware  was  well  made  and  its  life  was  long,  as  such  ware 
usually  survives. 

A corner  cupboard  usually  contained  the  china  and 
glassware  used  at  the  table;  and  when  it  had  a glass 
door,  it  made  a brave  appearance  with  its  rows  of 
polished  spoons  hanging  at  the  edge  of  the  shelf ; and  the 
“gaudy  Dutch”  decoration  of  the  ornamental  china  added 
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its  riot  of  color  in  producing  what  might  be  termed  the 
pride  of  the  kitchen.  The  luster  ware,  majolica  pitchers, 
bright  blue  wTillow  plates,  picture  plates  in  several 
colors,  tulip  decoration  on  tea  caddies,  platters  to  hold 
the  fatted  goose  or  stuffed  turkey,  and  glass,  all  spark- 
ling and  clean, — these  made  a fine  display.  Where  the 
guest  table  wras  in  the  sitting  room,  a similar  corner  cup- 
board had  the  best  pieces  on  display.  A less  prosperous 
household  would  fall  short  in  this  display,  but  the  cup- 
board wras  seldom  lacking,  and  w7as  as  necessary  as  the 
kitchen  dresser.  Both  of  these  pieces  are  found  today, 


Fig.  55— CLEAVERS  AND  MEAT  CHOPPERS 

Many  of  the  kitchen  utensils  were  made  or  repaired  by  the 
local  blacksmith.  If  they  belong  to  an  early  period  they  are  made 
out  of  charcoal  iron. 

Sometimes  the  utensils  bear  the  name  of  the  maker.  The  large 
cleavers  were  blacksmith  made;  some  of  the  rocker  choppers  are 
quite  heavy.  The  “stumper”  choppers  were  in  use  for  many 
years,  the  large  size  for  meats,  the  smaller  for  vegetables.  The 
large  S shaped  long  handled  pumpkin  choppers  were  used  to  cut 
up  pumpkins  and  turnips  for  the  stock. 
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some  carefully  made  of  fine  cherry  or  walnut  with  orna- 
mental details  and  monumental  top,  and  are  sought  after 
by  collectors. 

Above  the  doors  were  shelves,  following  the  custom  of 
the  fatherland,  upon  which  stood  larger  decorative 
pieces  such  as  painted  coffee  pots,  pewter  teapots,  candle- 
sticks, or  polished  brass  and  copper  measures.  On  the 
deep  window  sills  stood  the  fly  trap.  The  fireplace  pav- 
ing reached  out  into  the  room  and  was  kept  clean  with 
broom  and  mop. 


Fig.  56— THREE  TYPES  OF  STRAW  BEEHIVES 

The  styles  of  china,  glass,  wood,  and  metal  ware 
changed  with  the  prevailing  fashion.  Some  had  a long 
life,  others  but  a few  years ; but  whenever  anything  dis- 
tinctive was  offered  and  one  family  took  it  up,  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  agog  until  each  one  had  some- 
thing similar.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  but  a 
few  pieces  of  a given  style  are  found  today  at  one  place. 
When  a wedding  present  was  made,  it  was  usually  a com- 
plete set  or  outfit,  and  this  was  kept  as  a show  piece  and 
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used  only  on  exceptional  occasions.  This  desire  to  ‘‘keep 
up  with  Lizzie”  existed  among  the  “plain  people”  also, 
but  they  did  not  keep  up  with  the  styles  in  personal 
adornment  or  fashions  in  dress.  They  had  their  own 
styles  which  changed  but  slowly.  Adhering  to  the  old 
ways  was  part  of  their  religion  and  whenever  the  main 
body  became  progressive,  the  adherents  to  old  ways 
broke  off  and  kept  by  themselves.  Thus  the  Amish 
Mennonites  broke  off  from  the  Mennonite  congregations 
which  previously  had  broken  away  from  the  Swiss 


Fig:.  57— VARIETY  OF  HOME-MADE  STRAW  BASKETS 

Brethren,  and  in  America  the  House  Amish  broke  away 
from  the  Church  Amish,  and  the  latter  have  had  a split 
on  equipage  so  that  the  Horse  and  Wagon  Amish  hold 
services  on  alternate  Sundays  and  the  Automobile  Amish 
meet  in  the  same  church  on  the  remaining  Sundays. 
From  the  Mennonites  in  Holland  broke  off  the  Baptists, 
who  yearned  for  simpler  ways,  and  went  to  England. 
Recently  the  believers  in  the  old  ways  broke  away  from 
Dunker  (Baptist)  church  and  call  themselves  Brethren. 
This  leaning  toward  the  old  ideas  makes  these  plain 
sects  distinctive.  They  are  prosperous,  deeply  religious, 
hard-working,  live  well  on  large  farms,  mind  their  own 
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business,  and  are  keen  bargainers.  The  same  character- 
istics show  up  in  their  kitchens.  They  use  whitewash 
(lime)  on  their  plastered  walls,  but  for  the  walls  of  the 
porches,  indigo  is  put  in  the  whitewash  to  give  a pleasing 
blue  color.  The  old  kitchens  were  whitewashed  when- 
ever necessary  and  always  presented  a clean  and  bright 
appearance. 

Tinware  was  preceded  by  toleware,  which  was  char- 
coal iron  rolled  into  thin  plates,  made  up  into  utensils, 
painted  and  decorated  sometimes.  This  was  a service- 
able vessel  when  kept  clean.  The  mill  turned  out  terne 
plate  for  tinning,  which  was  done  in  England  in  colonial 
days,  and  given  a thick  coating  of  tin.  Both  the  terne 
plate  and  the  tinned  surface  were  thicker  than  in  the 
present  product.  This  heavy  tin  was  used  for  making 
utensils  until  the  Civil  War  period,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  copper  and  iron  were  to  a considerable  degree 
displaced  by  it. 

Wrought  iron  pans  for  baking  bread,  roasting  fowl 
and  meats,  and  for  similar  work  were  in  constant  use. 


Fit?.  38 — STRAW  CASKETS  FOR  SNITZ  STORAGE 
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They  were  made  in  many  sizes  and  put  away  in  nests 
in  a dry  place.  When  brightly  burnished  they  were  a 
kitchen  ornament,  but  their  cost  was  their  undoing. 
Beaten  coppen  ware  was  a marvel  but  charcoal  iron, 
beaten  into  the  shape  of  these  deep  pans,  was  an  art. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  iron  cooking  forks,  ladles, 
shovels,  etc.,  forged  by  the  blacksmith.  The  smith  de- 
lighted in  showing  what  he  could  do  in  iron.  Hinges  and 
latches,  escutcheons  and  hasps,  all  received  the  skilful 
results  of  his  handicraft.  At  the  end  of  the  handle  of  a 


Fig.  59— FOR  A WEEK’S  SUPPLY  OF  BREAD 

Baskets  were  made  of  willow  withes,  hickory  splints,  hickory 
rounds,  split  willow,  straw  twist  woven  with  hickory  splints,  or 
other  suitable  and  convenient  material.  Much  of  the  basketry 
work  was  done  in  the  home. 

Baskets  used  for  raising’  bread  were  small  and  tightly  woven 
with  a hole  in  the  bottom.  For  when  the  loaves  were  to  be  dropped 
out  of  the  baskets,  the  holes  permitted  air  to  enter  and  facilitate 
the  falling  out  of  the  dough. 
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grill  or  toaster  would  be  a graceful  heart,  the  pump 
spout  bracket  would  have  a tulip  terminal ; it  was  fitting 
that  certain  things  be  decorated. 

Tinware  followed  the  lead  of  copper  in  design  of 
utensils.  It  was  a fitting  kitchen  help  and  for  all  pur- 
poses was  it  designed.  There  were  tinsmiths,  or  white- 
smiths as  then  termed,  convenient  to  make  repairs,  and 
itinerant  menders  made  regular  calls.  In  the  museum 
are  hundreds  of  tin  articles  used  in  kitchen  work. 
Many  were  used  so  long  that  most  of  the  tin  coating  is 
worn  off,  and  so  well  were  they  taken  care  of  that  no 
rust  appears  upon  their  shining  faces.  With  pewter 


Fitr.  60— OAKEN  MEAT  BARREL  AND  FLOUR  SCOOP 

The  smoked  hams  and  bacon  were  hung  in  a meat  barrel,  the 
top  of  which  was  held  down  by  a stick.  The  similar  flour  barrel 
had  no  cross  bar. 
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there  is  a glimmer  of  romance,  with  copper  comes  the 
remembrance  of  castle  kitchens,  the  iron  pots  and  pans 
reflect  the  glory  of  the  days  of  the  iron  masters  and  iron 
forges;  but  with  tinware  is  associated  just  commonplace 
usefulness.  Not  often  was  it  decorated,  and  then  by 
stamping  or  embossing.  The  punched  lanterns  and 
foot- warmers  sometimes  showed  an  ornate  pattern. 
Cake  cutters  were  of  many  designs,  mostly  of  interest 
to  children.  The  pound  cake  tin  had  a distinct  design; 
as  had  patty  pans  and  scalloped  pie  pans.  The  tin  dinner 
horn  was  long  and  slender  with  flaring  mouth  and  bugle 
tip.  Many  a one  became  expert  in  blowing  it;  also  the 
conch-shell  horn  blared,  and  the  dinner  bell  rang  quite 
merrily. 


Fig.  61— THE  9 O’CLOCK  PIECE  OUTFIT 

Here  are  shown  a small  stuetz,  two  water  kegs,  two  stuetzes  with 
tincups  for  drinking,  the  black  or  brown  jug  for  whiskey,  the  tin 
water  bucket  and  unpeeled  willow  basket  in  wrhich  the  lunch  was 
carried. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  various  tin  utensils 
used  in  the  kitchen,  except  to  say  that  the  earlier  ones 
were  made  of  heavy  tin,  and  as  time  passed  time  became 
more  trivial  and  cheap.  The  “5  and  10  cent”  stores 
started  this  era  of  cheap  tinware  and  the  gracery  stores 
started  the  supplying  of  the  tin-can  food  of  today.  For 
kitchen  preserving  the  tin  cans  first  used  were  made 
tight  by  a ring  of  putty  at  the  cover  joint. 

Among  the  remaining  kitchen  articles  one  might 
notice  the  big  salt  holder  into  which  one  dipped  the  end 


The  dasher  butter  churn  was  succeeded  by  the  paddle  churn. 
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of  the  table  knife,  after  politely  wiping  it  on  a piece  of 
bread.  The  castor  was  to  hold  the  pepper,  vinegar, 
mustard  ,etc.  Salt  boxes  for  coarse  and  fine  salt,  spice 
boxes  for  various  spices,  cheese  drainers  and  grinders 
and  graters,  mortars  of  iron  or  brass  and  wood,  pie 
board  and  roller,  and  many  other  devices  for  special 
uses,  were  of  common  occurrence. 


Fig.  63— TALLOW  CANDLE  MOULDS  AND  HOLDERS 


The  pewter  candle  moulds  in  wooden  frame  preceded  those  of 
tin;  the  iron  round  base  candle  sticks  are  an  early  type,  later 
came  the  tin  scones,  one  of  which,  used  in  a church  is  shown.  The 
bench  shown  above  was  a work  bench. 


Chapter  VIII 

HOUSEHOLD  INDUSTRIES. 


mO  make  coffee,  grain  is  first  passed  through  the 
wind  mill  to  clean  it.  The  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or 
coffee  beans  were  roasted  in  the  revolving  hand 
roaster,  or  stirred  in  a shallow  iron  pan  until  well 
toasted.  They  were  then  ground  in  a coffee  mill,  or  in  a 
wooden  mortar.  For  corn  meal  for  mush,  the  whole 
ears  are  placed  in  a bake  oven,  dried  and  partly  parched; 
and  taken  to  the  community  mill  for  grinding.  Wheat, 
buckwheat,  or  rye  for  flour,  do  not  require  pre-roasting. 
Many  foodstuffs  need  drying,  however;  such  as  pared 
sectors  of  apples  for  “snitz,”  beans,  sweet  corn  boiled 
and  cut  from  the  cob  before  drying,  apricots  halved  for 
drying;  herbs  are  gathered  and  trimmed  for  drying. 
Some  of  this  drying  is  done  outdoors  in  the  sun,  but 
much  of  it  is  done  in  the  bake  oven. 

Potatoes  and  similar  roots  have  the  soil  removed  before 
storage,  and  are  handled  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  surface. 
Potatoes  are  washed  before  paring,  by  hand,  or  with  a 
brush,  or  by  shaking  up  in  a special  basket  in  water. 
Beets  have  their  tops  cut  off  and  are  washed  and  scraped 
or  pared  before  or  after  boiling.  Sweet  corn  is  husked, 
the  silk  removed  and  the  cob  broken  off  short  before 
boiling  or  steaming  in  a large  cast  iron  or  tin  pot, 
sometimes  a wash  boiler  full  is  cooked  by  steam  at  one 
time.  The  oblong  wash  boilers  were  used  actually  to 
boil  the  wash  in  soapy  water;  but,  they  were  used  on 
stoves  and  not  in  fireplaces;  there  the  large  copper 
kettles  were  employed  for  such  purposes. 

Of  course,  the  game  coming  into  the  kitchen  had  to  be 
butchered,  the  fish  cleaned,  oysters  opened,  the  thick 
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milk  converted  into  curds,  butter  worked  and  made  into 
pound  pats  to  be  marked  by  the  wooden  butter  print, 
beans  and  peas  shelled,  celery  trimmed  and  washed, 
strawberries  and  cherries  stemmed ; in  fact,  few  things 
came  into  the  kitchen  without  requiring  some  prepara- 
tion before  being  served  as  food.  Outside  of  colanders, 
buckets,  baskets,  paring  knives  and  large  pans,  very 


Fig.  64— VESSELS  FOR  KITCHEN  USE 


Top  row — Handy  wooden  keg,  vinegar  measure,  wooden  measure, 
calabash  or  gourd.  Lower  row — Gourd  dipper,  cocoanut  shell  cup, 
gourd  dish,  tincups.  They  were  in  constant  demand  and  kept  at 
handy  places. 

little  apparatus  was  needed  for  preparing  vegetables; 
and,  the  butcher  knife,  hand  chopper  and  chopping  board 
were  almost  sufficient  for  the  butchering  of  small  game, 
fowls,  and  fish,  or  for  smoked,  and  pickled  meats. 
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Apple  Butter  Boiling. 

The  orchard  was  a necessary  adjunct  to  a farm,  during 
the  early  period.  It  contained  many  fruit  trees:  pound 
apple,  small  sour  crabapple,  freckled  smokehouse  apple, 
rustycoat,  summer  apples,  and  the  winter  apples;  ox- 
heart  and  sour  cherries,  red  and  the  black  cheries,  pears, 
quinces,  mulberries,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  papaws, 
persimmons,  elderberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  and 
grapes.  Walnuts  and  chestnuts  were  gathered  from  the 
great  trees  left  standing  when  the  land  was  cleared. 
Most  abundant  were  the  apple  trees. 

On  some  bright  day  in  Autumn  a two-horse  wagon 
load  of  apples  with  empty  barrels  on  top  went  to  the 


Fig.  65— WOODEN  TUBS  AND  BUCKET 


Wooden  vessels  in  regular  use.  Small  butter  tub,  knife  box 
behind  it;  well  bucket  center,  large  butter  tub  for  shipping,  usually 
made  of  white  oak  and  strongly  banded. 
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great  log  cider  press;  and  soon  the  apples  were  being 
ground  and  fed  to  the  cages  of  the  press;  the  blocks 
were  put  in  place,  and  down  came  the  beam  as  the  horse 
operated  the  great  screw,  and  cider  squirted  from 
every  slot,  and  ran  in  a stream  into  the  funnel  on  the 
barrel.  Instead  of  the  apples,  the  wagon  brought  back 
barrels  of  sweet  cider  ready  for  boiling  down  in  the 
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Fig.  66 — ROLLING  PINS  AND  OTHER  WOODEN  TOOLS 

Top  row — Rolling  pin  dated  1795,  the  dating  is  unusual;  soap 
box  for  home  made  soap;  soap  stand,  turned;  rolling  pin  (workel- 
hais)  ; soap  dishes,  turned  and  chiseled  out.  Lower  row — Rolling 
pin  with  unusual  side  handle;  an  old  type  pie  dough  roller;  roller 
with  axle;  home-made  pin  of  hickory,  everlasting;  roller  without 
handle;  another  roller,  probably  for  big  hands;  butter  print  with 
flowing  swastika  pattern. 

large  copper  or  brass  kettles.  While  the  cider  was  being 
made,  the  family  at  home  had  been  paring  and  quarter- 
ing the  apples,  and  cutting  out  the  cores.  And,  when  the 
cider  was  well  boiled,  the  buckets  of  prepared  apples 
were  thrown  into  the  kettle;  and  soon  the  stirrer  was 
keeping  the  boiling  mixture  from  burning  fast  to  the 
bottom.  The  result  was  apple  butter,  and  this  was 
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dipped  out  into  crocks,  allowed  to  cool,  and  a paper  or 
cloth  cover  tied  on.  Properly  boiled,  this  spread  re- 
mained good  to  eat  for  a long  time ; when  it  became  firm 
with  age,  it  was  thinned  with  water  before  using.  When 
pears  were  added  to  the  apples,  the  mixture  became 
more  brown  in  color  and  sweeter. 


Fig.  67— WOODEN  UTENSILS  IN  THE  KITCHEN 

Top  row — Fruit  drying  board  or  frame;  cheese  box  in  which 
English  cheese  was  bought;  half  and  quarter-peck  . Lower  rowT — 
Towrel  (endless)  rack;  home  made  mortar;  turned  pestles  and 
mortars;  boot  jack  in  a handy  place.  Boots  were  heavy  and  stiff 
and  needed  such  a device  to  remove  them. 

The  apple-butter  boiling  required  a day,  and  neighbors 
helped  in  the  work  and  joined  in  the  gaiety.  Thus  were 
neighbors  neighborly,  and  work  was  made  light  by  many 
hands.  Peach  butter  and  preserves  were  made  in  small 
brass  or  copper  kettles,  and  the  fruits  and  berries  af- 
forded an  abundance  of  material.  This  was  done  in  the 
summer  when  the  fruit  ripened.  Some  of  these  fruits 
were  converted  into  wine,  to  cheer  the  long  winter  eve- 
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nings  and  put  the  final  touch  to  an  abundant  dinner.  Of 
course,  these  operations  were  part  of  the  kitchen  work. 
There  were  liquors  prepared  in  those  days  that  have 
been  long  forgotten.  Currants,  gooseberries,  mulberries, 
plums,  oranges,  quince,  birch  sap,  ginger,  mead  (made 
with  honey) , all  made  good  wine.  Cordial  waters  were 
popular,  rose  water  was  a common  flavor,  as  was  laven- 
der water.  Brandies  were  much  used  as  cooking  flavors. 
Rum,  New  Orleans  (cooking)  molasses,  and  dark  sugar 
were  frequently  used  by  the  cooks.  Brown  sugar  in  the 
form  of  solid  cones  at  one  time  prevailed,  and  this  was 


Fig.  68— HANDY  TOOLS  IN  THE  KITCHEN 

Top — Sausage  stuffer  operated  by  hand  with  knob  of  plunger 
against  chest  and  spout  with  casing,  the  early  form.  Next  row — 
Two  fireplace  befiows,  with  their  brushes,  having  corresponding 
decoration,  placed  together — it  is  not  generally  understood  that 
they  belong  in  pairs.  Below — a back  rubber  of  wood. 

followed  by  soft  sugar  which  became  hard  in  the  barrel 
and  had  to  be  dug  out.  Of  course,  all  fruits  were  put 
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up  in  sugar  so  that  a sugar  supply  was  important  as  was 
that  of  molasses.  During  the  Civil  War  the  supply  of 
Southern  sugar  was  cut  off,  and  cane  was  raised  here; 
the  juice  squeezed  out  and  evaporated  to  syrup  replaced 
the  former  sugar  supply. 

Baking. 

The  baking  day  was  usually  Friday;  just  as  the  wash- 
day fell  on  Monday  and  weekly  clean-up  on  Saturday  or 
the  courting  on  Saturday  evening.  To  provide  an  oven 
of  bread  required  work  and  preparation.  On  the  pre- 
vious evening  the  yeast  (sotz)  crock  was  warmed,  and 
in  one  end  of  the  dough  box  (dough  tray)  a nest  was 
made  of  wheat  flour,  and  flour  was  sifted,  and  yeast 
stirred  into  it  until  it  became  a smooth  dough.  The  dough 
box  was  then  covered  and  stood  by  the  fire  to  keep  it 
warm  until  early  morning  when  the  dough  was  kneaded 
with  more  flour,  if  necessary,  and  the  pans  filled  and 
stood  near  the  fire  for  the  final  raising.  When  the  dough 
had  achieved  the  proper  size,  it  was  placed  in  the  oven. 

The  old  method  was  to  make  the  dough  into  a ball  and 
place  this  dough  into  a straw  basket  well  floured,  for 
raising,  and  when  raised  it  was  taken  to  the  oven,  placed 
on  the  peel  (shiesser) , and  left  upon  the  swabbed  hearth 
to  bake.  Soon,  however,  hammered  iron  pans  became 
available  and  the  dough  was  raised  and  baked  in  the  pan, 
in  large  loaves.  The  bread  was  then  placed  in  a large 
basket  or  upon  a hanging  shelf  in  a well  ventilated  part 
of  the  cellar. 

Honey  was  used  in  the  kitchen  in  many  ways.  In 
pioneer  days  wild  honey  was  found  in  hollow  trees,  and 
maple  sugar  was  gotten  from  the  sugar  maple  trees  un- 
til the  maple  groves  were  destroyed. 
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Kitchen  Gardening. 

The  women  of  the  household  ruled  over  the  kitchen 
garden  and  the  lighter  work  of  the  truck  patch,  while 
the  men  served  the  orchards.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
seperate  and  large  flower  garden ; or  there  were  long 
flower  beds  along  the  front  walk  and  along  the  porch, 
or  ornamental  beds  in  the  yard  or  lawn.  At  other  places 
the  flowers  were  grown  in  the  vegetable  garden.  The 
garden  was  divided  into  sections  and  these  into  beds 
with  dry  walks  between.  Along  the  fences  and  walks 


Fig.  69— IRON  WAFER  AND  WAFFLE  IRONS 

From  top  downward — Fireplace  waffle  iron,  usual  style;  waffle 
iron  with  lid  at  side  and  the  other  side  deep,  four-part  with  deco- 
ration; wafer  iron  with  name  Kate  in  wreath;  an  excellent  wafer 
iron  dated  1703  for  making  communion  wafers,  German  wording 
and  Catholic  symbols;  an  unusual  waffle  iron. 

were  berry  stalks,  herbs,  currants,  and  gooseberries; 
grapes  hung  from  arbors;  horseradish  and  rhubarb 
grew  along  the  fence,  and  the  beds  held  the  vegetables, 
planted  in  season  and  replaced  by  others  as  the  season 
progressed,  so  there  was  a rotation  that  added  to  the 
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garden  efficiency.  Roots,  leaves,  and  fruits  served  as 
food.  Onions,  turnips,  radishes,  beets,  spinach,  cab- 
bages, cress,  salads,  asparagus,  pickles,  melons,  beans, 
strawberries,  artichokes,  celery,  citron,  squash,  and  a 
hundred  other  products  served  the  table.  The  truck 
patch  was  larger  and  raised  a variety  of  crops  such  as 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  broom  corn,  pole 
beans,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  popcorn,  canteloups,  musk 
melons,  etc.  Although  some  hoeing  was  required,  this 
ground  was  worked  mostly  by  the  farmer  with  his 
horses.  Sometimes  pole  beans  were  planted  beside  the 
field  cornstalks,  which  later  served  as  poles;  turnip  seed 
was  sown  among  the  corn  and  pumpkin  seed  was  planted 
to  produce  many  wagon  loads  of  pumpkins  as  feed  for 
the  cattle,  after  being  well  chopped  up  with  a pumpkin 


'Fig.  70 — WAFFLE  IRONS  OF  MORE  RECENT  DESIGN 

The  top  row — A harp  and  egg  pattern  waffle  iron  for  a stove 
with  long  handle;  fireplace  bread  toaster,  reversible;  waffle  iron 
with  two  hand'es.  Lower  row — Toaster,  the  rack  stands  vertical 
and  holds  the  bread,  the  handle  has  a hinge  and  its  heart  shaped 
end  lies  upon  the  floor. 
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cutter.  Pumpkin  pie  was  made  from  the  large  pie 
squashes  as  they  were  finer  in  grain  and  flavor. 

The  orchard  (bamgarde  or  bungert)  was  a great  help 
to  the  kitchen.  When  once  well  started,  the  fruit  trees 
were  often  good  for  a generation,  producing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  care  they  received.  One  practice  was  to  run 
the  pigs  in  the  orchard  to  root  up  the  grubs  and  eat  the 
windfalls  which  contained  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  fruit 
enemies.  The  trees  were  whitewashed  to  discourage  the 
scale  and  borers ; wood  ashes  were  placed  about  the  roots, 
and  the  trees  were  pruned  to  remove  old  or  unnecessary 
limbs.  At  night  the  chickens,  guineas  and  turkeys 
roosted  in  these  orchard  trees,  and  assisted  in  destroy- 
ing the  moth  and  beetles.  They  knew  not  much  of 
modern  orcharding  methods,  but  the  fruit  was  delicious. 
Trees  were  selected  for  purposes;  some  apples  made 
good  applesauce,  such  as  smokehouse;  others  were  made 
into  dumplings,  like  the  pound  apple ; dried  sweet  snitz 
from  the  Paradise  apple;  crabapples  made-  a clear  jelly; 
woods  apples  made  a good  wine  (holzeppel)  ; winter 
apples  such  as  the  rustycoat,  greening  or  romanite  were 
stored  for  the  following  spring.  Cherries  were  dried 
and  preserved  and  used  in  season  for  cherry  pies,  and 
wine.  Any  kind  of  apple  went  into  cider  and  apple- 
butter.  These  old  orchards  are  gone,  insects  had  their 
way,  and  new  orchards  were  started  by  orchardists. 
Preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  is  now  the  business  of 
firms  who  make  canned  goods.  Thus  times  change  and 
the  old  ways  are  forgotten. 

Wash  Day 

Laundry  work  was  done  outside  when  convenient,  but 
often  there  was  a wash  house  where  the  kitchen  towels, 
table  cloths  and  clothing  were  washed.  This  was  pro- 
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vided  with  iron  kettles  in  which  water  was  heated, 
clothes  were  boiled  when  necessary  to  remove  grease  or 
stains.  The  wooden  wTash  tubs  stood  upon  three-legged 
stands;  and  upon  the  wooden  wash  board  the  clothing 
was  rubbed  with  liberal  application  of  soft  soap,  a livery 
compound  from  a nearby  crock.  For  the  finer  clothes, 
home-made  soap  was  used.  The  rinsing  tub  contained 
water  colored  blue  with  indigo  or  “blueing”  to  disguise 
the  yellow  color  resulting  from  infrequent  sun  bleaching. 
The  ringer  was  the  strong  arms  of  the  washerwoman 
who  twisted  out  the  surplus  water  and  threw  the  twist 
into  the  wash  basket  to  be  taken  to  the  yard  where  hemp 
wash  lines  were  strung  on  posts  and  held  up  by  wash 


Fipr-  71— VARIOUS  KITCHEN  UTENSILS 


Top  row — Salt  box  with  spice  drawer,  bearing  name  of  owner; 
cider  barrel  funnel,  usual  form;  tin  dipper  and  handled  funnel; 
fluted  cake  dish  for  pound  cake;  copper  teapot,  an  early  type;  long 
handled  brass  skimmer,  and  long  iron  fork,  for  large  kettles,  and 
hot  fire.  These  articles  are  found  in  variety  in  size,  design,  and 
purpose. 
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poles  with  a notch  in  the  upper  end.  The  wash  itself 
was  fastened  to  the  line  with  a two-prong  wash  pin, 
often  home-made.  After  drying  the  wash  was  put  back 
into  the  wash  basket ; and  in  the  evening,  the  tables  sup- 
ported the  ironing  boards,  and  the  triangular  smoothing 
irons  removed  the  last  vestige  of  a wrinkle  and  caused 
the  pleats  and  ruffles  to  stand  out  as  they  should.  Al- 
though the  smoothing  or  sad  irons  were  about  the  same 
shape,  the  iron  stands  showed  great  variety  and  some 
decorative  merit.  The  pads  protecting  the.  hands  from 
the  hot  iron  also  were  home-made  and  ornamental.  Col- 
lars and  cuffs  were  stiffened  with  starch  when  they  re- 
placed the  old  style  limp  stocks,  soft  collars  and  lace 
cuffs.  In  the  wash  one  also  saw  the  heavy  long  woolen 
home-knit  stockings,  long  and  heavy  socks  for  the  men, 
pulse  warmers,  ear  muffs,  woolen  neck  scarfs,  canton 
flannel  night  cops,  many  aprons,  woolen  petticoats, 
bandana  handkerchiefs  that  smelled  of  snuff,  and  chair 
tidies. 


Fig.  72— LANTERNS  FOR  NIGHT  WORK 


Chapter  IX 

DESIGN  AND  DECORATION. 


mHE  household  kitchen  would  not  seem  an  appro- 
priate place  to  show  the  innate  leaning  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  toward  order  and  beauty, 
and  yet  it  is  in  strong  evidence.  The  Windsor  kitchen 
chairs  do  not  always  have  the  saddle  seats  nor  swelled 
rungs,  the  decorative  top  nor  fine  finish  of  the  house 
chairs,  but  they  are  sturdy  and  distinctive  along  simi- 
lar lines.  The  typical  kitchen  chair  is  strongly  made, 
but  not  clumsy,  with  several  styles  of  back  spindles  and 
sometimes  a decorated  back  board.  The  slab  or  plank 
benches  and  stools  belonged  to  the  early  days  and  were 
without  decoration,  but  board  benches  succeeding  them 
had  cut  out  and  shaped  supports  of  a typical  design. 
The  tables  at  first  had  plain  four-sided  tapered  legs, 
which  later  were  turned  gracefully,  but  soon  there  was 
an  ornamental  foot,  off  center  and  turned  but  not 
carved ; the  stretcher  tables  had  turned  legs  and  the  first 
wooden  knobs  were  replaced  by  brass  drop-handles  of  an 
ornate  pattern.  The  open  cupboards  had  shaped  edges 
and  aprons,  brass  knobs  to  the  doors  below,  and  feet 
shaped  sometimes  from  moulding  of  the  Ogee  pattern. 


The  fireplace  iron  was  not  as  handsome  as  that  in  the 
house  fireplace,  but  the  blacksmith  added  ornamentation 
where  it  would  not  be  out  of  place.  The  iron  crane  some- 
times had  an  ornamental  brace  and  a hook  end.  The  pot 
hooks  had  a number  of  styles  in  decoration,  sometimes 
punched,  sometimes  shaped.  The  ratchet  pot-hangers  fre- 
quently had  ornate  shaped  parts  and  are  good  examples 
of  decorative  iron.  The  ends  of  handles  for  fireplace 
utensils  like  grills,  toasters,  forks  and  spoons  were  often 
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shaped  into  ornamental  designs,  such  as  the  heart,  and 
stamped  designs  applied  by  punches  and  chisels.  The 
latch  of  the  bake  oven  door  had  a thumb  piece  of  iron 
in  the  shape  of  a tapered  whorl.  The  plates  of  the  live- 
plate  stoves  were  ornamented  all  over  with  interesting 


Fig.  73— DECORATED  SHEET  IRON  FOR  KITCHEN  USE 

Before  the  use  of  tinplate  became  general  thin  sheets  of  char- 
coal, iron  were  made  up  into  kitchen  utensils  and  painted  to  avoid 
rusting.  Sometimes  they  a1  so  -were  decorated  in  colors  by  brush 
in  a variety  of  broad  motifs.  The  paint  resembled  a thinned 
Japan  varnish  and  upon  this  brownish  black  surface  the  colors 
were  applied.  The  group  shows  two  coffee  pots  at  the  ends,  a coffee 
or  tea  caddy,  a spice  box  on  a quart  measure  behind  an  herb  tea 
pot,  and  beside  it  a larger  tea  caddy.  A round  red  object  is  the 
subject  for  some  of  this  decoration,  but  usually  the  decoration 
bears  little  resemblance  to  a natural  object  that  it  is  doubtful 
■whether  any  great  effort  was  made  at  a portrayal  of  anything. 
These  are  sometimes  called  “tollware”  by  reason  of  the  bare 
metal  sheets  from  which  they  were  made.  Another  style  was  to 
cover  the  tollware  artic’e  such  as  a tray  with  pigment  paint  and 
on  this  apply  the  ornament.  This  ware  existed  over  a long  period 
but  was  displaced  by  tinware  perhaps  a century  ago.  Until  quite 
late,  sheets  of  tinplate  were  purchased  in  England;  and  they  were 
heavier  than  the  later  American  product. 
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designs  and  legends  or  dates.  Fire  tongs  and  ember 
tongs  were  more  or  less  decorative.  In  the  few  cases 
where  andirons  or  firedogs  were  used  in  a kitchen  fire- 
place, they  exhibited  a wide  range  in  design.  They  were 
useful  more  as  a rest  for  the  spit  than  to  support  the 
burning  wood  and,  since  the  Germans  preferred  the 
horizontal  broilers,  the  spit  was  not  often  used. 


Fig.  71— SHAPED  ENDS  OF  SLAW  CUTTERS 


Slaw  cutters  to  slice  cabbage  in  making  coldslaw,  or  sauer 
kraut,  are  found  plain  or  decorated.  Some  of  the  cut  out  designs 
are  here  shown  to  illustrate  the  style.  The  prevalence  of  the 
heart  shows  an  inclination  to  recognize  the  superior  fitness  of 
some  motive  as  more  appropriate  than  others.  However,  the  heart 
as  decoration  occurs  everywhere  in  the  colonial  household. 

Tinware  was  readily  worked,  and  easy  to  shape  into 
attractive  designs.  Perhaps,  the  tin  cake  cutters  or  cake 
moulds,  coffee  pots,  pudding  moulds,  candle  sticks,  lan- 
terns, were  found  in  greater  variety;  but,  almost  any- 
thing could  be  made  of  tin,  even  knife  handles  and  re- 
flector ovens.  Sometimes  tinware  was  colored  and  deco- 
rated, but  it  was  usually  the  tole  ware,  or  terne  plate 
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that  was  painted  and  decorated  in  colors.  Tea  caddies, 
coffee  cans,  spice  boxes,  measures,  herb-tea  pots,  coffee 
pots,  fruit  trays,  etc.,  were  frequently  ornamented  in 
this  way.  The  meaning  of  some  of  these  decorative 
symbols  is  problematic.  Tole  ware,  made  of  sheet  iron 
or  terne  plate,  was  not  tinned  in  most  cases. 

Copper  and  brass  kitchenware  was  polished  and  thus 
ornamented  enough  without  additional  decoration.  Tin- 
ware was  also  scoured,  sometimes  with  wood  ashes,  but 
generally  with  scouring  sand,  and  shone  and  looked  bet- 
ter without  too  much  embossing,  etching  or  punching. 
The  “lutzer”  or  punched  tin  lantern  had  many  designs 
carried  out  by  chisel  punching. 

Wooden  ware  was  nicely  shaped,  corners  were  rounded, 
handles  shaped,  hand  holds  cut  out  heart  shaped;  slaw 
cutters  had  cut-out  ornamental  ends,  often  heart- 
shaped  ; salt  boxes  had  cut-out  backs ; of  turned  utensils 
there  was  a great  variety  with  ornamental  design,  but 
the  best  example  of  incised  carving  is  found  in  butter 
prints.  These  prints  were  home-made  or  carved  by  a 
mechanic,  but  not  necessarily  as  shop  work.  They  were 
precise  and  positive  in  pattern  and-  skilfully  done.  One 
would  assume  that,  among  the  many  Swiss  immigrants, 
there  would  be  some  who  would  continue  the  Swiss  prac- 
tice of  wood  carving,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Orna- 
mental iron  was  more  general  than  wood  carving  in  this 
section.  Stone  carving  was  well  developed;  and  itinerant 
decoraters  were  good  penmen  and  workers  in  fraktur. 

Pottery  was  the  recipient  of  a variety  of  styles  in 
decoration.  Decorative  glazing  was  common,  colored 
and  mottled;  stenciled  and  hand-drawn  decoration  had 
their  examples,  luster  ware  of  various  kinds  was  seen 
everywhere ; transfers  and  prints  were  not  plenty  in 
pottery,  but  slip  decoration  and  sgraffito  decoration  was 
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much  appreciated,  and  this  ware  found  its  way  into 
many  kitchens.  Pottery  slipware  pie  plates  had  waving 
lines,  more  complicated  as  the  plate  became  larger,  up 
to  the  meat-pie  size  which  gave  great  possibilities,  even 
to  figures  and  legends.  It  is  supposed  that  these  deco- 
rated pieces  were  made  in  spare  time  by  the  potter  as  a 
present  to  friends,  but  it  is  evident  that  some  were  made 
to  order,  or  according  to  a familiar  subject.  The  potter, 
like  the  blacksmith  was  a workman  with  imagination,  a 
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F:g.  75— DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENERGIZING  ELEMENT 

creator  of  new  things  evolved  from  plastic  material.  The 
finished  article  would  function  well  without  decoration, 
but  an  inward  urge  such  as  moved  primitive  man  at  the 
birth  of  art,  called  for  something  a little  better  and  more 
appealing  and  thus  resulted  for  the  kitchen  a work  of 
crude  art  that  today  sells  at  a high  price  in  the  antigue 
auction  room.  r. 

Queensware  followed  the  table  furnishing  in  wood  and 
pewter.  Most  of  it  came  from  Europe.  This  material 
was  distributed  through  the  local  general  stores,  and  by 
wagons  peddling  it  from  farm  to  farm.  Here  again  .the 
desire  for  ornament  had  much  to  do  with  the  selection 
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and  even  the  production  of  household  utensils  and  table- 
ware. Much  of  this  highly  decorative  ware  is  not  as 
old  as  it  seems  because  it  was  easily  broken,  and  the 
gaudy  style  in  chinaware  and  colored  glass  persisted  up 
to  a generation  ago.  The  reproduction  of  ware  for  its 
value  in  the  antique  market  must  also  be  considered  be- 
cause of  its  prevalence. 

LINE  or  BEAUTY 


NOT  SYMMETRICAL 

Fir.  76— VARIATION  IN  THE  ENERGIZING  CURVE 


Elements  of  Design. 


Now  we  come  to  the  interpretation  of  the  motifs  used 
in  this  decoration.  It  is  a subject  for  separate  discussion 
because  of  its  complexity,  and  the  differences  of  opinion 
among  students  of  the  subject.  By  analyzing  a motif  one 
eventually  comes  to  the  first  form,  the  element  upon 
which  were  successively  built  significant  additions,  re- 
sulting finally  in  a prevailing  fundamental  design  carry- 
ing with  it  such  of  its  primitive  characteristics  as  sur- 
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vived.  The  element  has  a meaning.  Among  the  promi- 
nent motifs  in  decoration  appearing  frequently  are  the 
heart,  tulip,  circle,  star,  rose,  lily,  horn  of  plenty,  swas- 
tika, crescent,  grape,  fish,  cross,  pomegranate,  etc.  These 
may  be  classed  as  astronomical,  geometrical,  and  ani- 
mate, each  grouped  as  mythical,  social  and  historical. 
They  are  naturally  numerous.  Imaginary  properties 
may  be  assigned  to  them  as  well  as  those  established  by 
custom.  The  solution  of  such  problems  is  not  dependent 
upon  mental  dextivity  but  rather  on  evidence  more  or 
less  direct  and  associated.  Some  of  these  motifs  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Just  as  proverbs 
and  sayings  were  perpetuated  mouth  to  mouth,  so  were 
the  significance,  talismanic  merit,  and  mystic  origin  of 
many  motifs  preserved  by  decorators  who  made  orna- 
menting their  business. 

Instead  of  taking  each  symbol  and  following  it  back  to 
its  source,  conceding  that  can  be  done,  suppose  we  begin 
at  the  origin  and  develop  the  motif  as  well  as  we  can. 
Let  us  first  assume  that  the  human  mind  worked  very 
much  the  same  in  primitive  days  as  it  does  now;  differ- 
ing only  in  those  variations  or  aberrations,  as  resulted 
from  progress  in  culture,  which  are  often  transitory, 
superficial  or  the  result  of  changing  environment. 
Fundamentals  persist;  style  and  schools  flit  here  and 
there,  and  then  die.  The  mind  reverts  to  its  funda- 
mentals. Some  years  ago  the  writer  became  interested 
in  pictorial  composition  and  developed  a system  of 
analysis  which  might  well  fit  in  here.  Thus,  Pictorial 
Principles  depend  upon  the  Motif,  Treatment,  Composi- 
tion and  Practical  consideration  more  or  less  technical. 
The  elements  included  under  the  motif  head:  Harmony, 
Potentiality,  Aspiring  and  Social. 

Under  Harmony  we  have  Consistency,  Continuity,  Re- 
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lation  and  Appropriateness,  all  embraced  under  Unity. 
Then  comes  Order  with  Intelligent  Arrangement  and 
Formality;  Truth,  with  its  element  of  Seriousness.  Un- 
der Potentiality  comes  Stability,  Subtlety,  Character 
and  Control.  Under  Aspiration  we  have  Ideality,  Soul, 
Imagination  and  Refinement.  Social  heads  include 
Memory,  Sentiment,  Sincerity,  Humor,  Moral  Beauty 
and  Utility.  Each  has  its  sub-heads  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  classification.  Each  of  these  qualities  must 
be  satisfied  before  the  mind  accepts  the  proposition  to  be 
meritorious,  satisfying,  and  pleasing. 


Fig.  77— VARIATIONS  IN  REPRESENTING  THE  YIN  AND  YAN 


So,  any  primal  element  that  conforms  to  these  quali- 
ties will  bear  the  stamp  of  supreme  excellence.  For  any 
motif  to  persist  from  prehistoric  days  through  the  ages, 
it  must  have  possessed  the  qualities  and  merit  demanded 
by  the  innate  requirements  of  the  mind,  be  they  sub-con- 
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These  illustrations  of  a hot  plate,  with  four  legs,  a laundry  iron 
stand  with  three  leg's,  and  and  ornamental  bit  of  decoration  g'ive 
an  idea  of  how  the  heart  was  used  in  the  decoration  of  kitchen 
tools.  The  hat  stand  has  a swastika  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of 
the  motion  type  composed  of  four  elements.  The  thistle  appears 
also  on  the  handle,  and  the  star  is  at  the  center  of  the  ring:  of 
hearts.  The  iron  stand  is  made  of  wrought  iron  and  quite  plain. 
The  bit  of  fraktur  has  interesting  details.  The  heart  is  made 
up  of  what  appears  to  be  two  snakes;  out  of  it  grows  a plant 
bearing  trefoils  and  a quarterfoil  having  heart  elements.  The 
tulip  is  the  conventional  type,  on  a stem  having  branch  leaves. 
The  slaw  cutters  above,  the  hearts  at  the  ends  of  the  handles  of 
fireplace  iron  utensils,  the  heart  shaped  muffin  moulds,  and  cake 
cutters,  heart  terminals  of  thumb  latches  for  early  doors,  etc.,  and 
other  examples,  were  of  common  occurrence. 
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scions,  cultural,  or  whatever.  The  primitive  mind  did 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  qualities  to  that  which  it  ac- 
cepted as  being  excellent.  For  example,  a circle  repre- 
sented time,  the  sun,  eternity,  etc.,  and  the  human  heart 
and  not  the  mind  was  the  center  of  all  excellent  human 
qualities. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  forms  that  satisfied 
the  human  mind  through  form  alone  without  regard  to 
apparent  significance.  Apparently  the  Chinese  philoso- 
phers were  the  first  to  evolve  a conception  of  funda- 
mental forms  as  representing  fundamental  principles. 
The:/  assumed  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  void,  per- 
haps a mixture  of  everything  there  was  concerning  the 
earth,  without  form  or  function.  This  was  a circle. 
They  imagined  a condition  of  opposites  like  darkness  and 
light,  hot  and  cold,  good  and  evil;  a condition  described 
later  as  plus  and  minus.  They  conceived  a mass  polarity 
and  divided  their  circle  in  two  parts,  the  good  and  posi- 
tive on  one  side  and  the  evil  and  bad  on  the  other.  These 
they  named  Yan  and  Yin.  The  line  separating  these 
opposities  was  significant,  the  shape  of  an  “S,”  which 
was  derived  from  the  circle.  As  shown  in  the  diagram, 
when  a polarized  circle  is  divided  through  the  poles  and 
the  opposite  ends  brought  together,  the  positive  and 
negative  ends  connect,  and  at  once  there  is  a flow  from 
positive  to  negative.  The  circle  is  vitalized,  energized 
and  from  a state  of  void  the  constituents  take  form. 
This  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  Yin  and  Yan  and 
it  happens  to  form  two  symbols  or  godroons  upon  which 
many  later  significant  forms  were  based.  The  Chinese 
named  this  two-part  circle  the  Tai-kieh  or  origin  of  all 
things  and  Yin  and  Yan  were  the  vitalizing  elements 
which  “made  the  thing  to  go/’  Naturally,  the  circle  in- 
trigued the  human  mind.  The  S sign  became  the  “line 
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of  -beauty,”  the  reverse  curve.  With  a compass  and  a 
rule,  nearly  all  the  elements  of  decoration  could  be 
drawn.  Erratic  lines  do  not  appeal,  they  must  conform 
to  a law.  By  manipulating  the  Yin  and  Yan  symbols 
other  forms  resulted.  It  is  noted  that  the  Tai-kieh  is 
drawn  on  one  .diameter ; another  S sign  on  the  diameter 
at  right  angles  to  it  results  in  the  swasticka.  The  S 
shapes  at  the  four  branches  makes  the  club-shaped  flow- 
ing swastika.  In  the  same  way  the  compass  constructs 
the  Temoye  and  the  Tahgook  symbols  from  the  Yin  ele- 
ment. From  this  godroom  can  also  be  made  the  heart, 
leaf,  horn  of  the  sacred  bull,  the  Paisley  loop,  foliage, 
tulip  shapes,  petals  for  flowers,  borders,  etc. 


Fig.  79— ORNAMENTAL  ENDS  OF  COOKING  TOOLS 


Let  us  pause  here  to  venture  the  suggestion  that  the 
tulip  represented  in  decoration  does  not  resemble  the 
garden  variety.  It  more  nearly  resembles  the  blossom 
of  the  tulip  tree  or  poplar  tree;  but  neither  of  these 
hook  up  with  the  tulip  as  painted  or  drawn  in  decoration. 
Neither  does  the  heart  motif  resembel  the  actual  animal 
heart.  In  other  words,  the  heart  is  symbolic  as  drawn 
and  not  accurately  descriptive;  neither  does  the  circle 
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represent  the  earth  nor  the  star  an  astronomic  star. 
They  are  symbolic  representations,  not  necessarily  de- 
scriptive of  well  known  objects.  But,  why  a temoye  or 
Paisley  loop  to  represent  Yin  or  Yan?  We  do  not  know. 

The  shape  of  the  Yin  motives  was  popular  and  its  re- 
semblance to  a horn  had  much  to  do  with  linking  it  with 
the  horns  of  the  sacred  bull,  just  as  the  moon’s  quarter 
resembled  these  horns  and  brought  crescent  into  the 
family  of  things  to  be  reverenced.  The  resemblance  was 
to  an  abstract  thing  rather  than  to  a commonplace  ob- 
ject. Further  study  may  reveal  unsuspected  relations, 
perhaps  religious,  talismanic,  mystic,  or  simple  decora- 
tive. It  is  not  easy  to  interpret  the  significance  of  a 
motif. 

The  purpose  of  a decorator  when  painting  a tulip  is 
probably  nothing  deeper  than  the  adaptation  of  a popular 
subject.  But  there  was  a time  when  the  sign  of  a cross 
had  deep  meaning,  when  the  hand  on  the  heart  was  a 
promise  to  be  fulfilled,  when  a circle  upon  the  ground 
about  him  protected  the  sorcerer  from  his  demons. 
During  colonial  days  remnants  of  a belief  in  the  super- 
natural still  flourished  and  even  today  there  are  many 
who  believe  in  bad  luck  and  follow  the  signs  supposed 
to  ward  off  evil  spells.  The  tendency  is  toward  disbe- 
lief, however,  and  thus  many  signs  formerly  believed  as 
being  efficacious  are  losing  their  potency.  Other  symbols 
there  were,  such  as  several  varieties  of  crosses,  tri- 
angles, including  Solomon’s  seal,  the  whorl,  the  diamond 
pattern,  festoons,  serpentine  curves,  radiating  rays,  etc. 
But  however  little  we  believe  in  these,  they  nevertheless 
form  a study  important  in  old  world  conditions  and 
events.  The  influence  of  the  soothsayers,  astrologers, 
alchemists,  interpreter  of  dreams,  etc.,  was  often  more 
potent  than  an  army. 
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The  heart  motive,  so  common  in  decoration  every- 
where, was  commonly  seen  on  kitchen  utensils.  It  was 
more  than  a bit  of  flesh.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
heart  shape  was  made  up  of  Yan  and  Yin  shapes  which 
went  back  to  the  beginning  of  life  in  Chinese  mytho- 
logy. The  present  day  chatter  on  hearts  is  a poor  thing 
in  comparison  with  these  primitive  conceptions.  The 


Fig.  80— ORNAMENTAL  IRON  LATCHES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


usual  form  of  the  heart  used  in  decoration,  ends  in  a 
fine  point  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  an  actual  heart, 
but  it  does  resembel  the  Yin  and  Yan  heart. 

Let  us  now  take  another  class  of  motif,  one  appealing 
to  potentiality  and  its  subdivision  stability,  illustrated  by 
a triangle  sitting  upon  one  side  or  by  an  isomtric  pyra- 
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mid.  It  represents  control,  character,  permanence,  or 
fixity.  In  early  days  of  the  historic  period  the  learned 
used  symbols,  and  heat  was  represented  by  this  triangle. 
By  inverting  the  triangle  it  meant  water,  an  unstable 
substable  that  will  not  stand  up  by  itself.  The  triangle 
thus  possessed  merit.  Superpose  one  equilateral  triangle 
upon  another  inverted,  with  sides  intertwined  and  we 
■have  the  famous  Solomon’s  seal,  a recognized  strongly 
talismanic  figure ; also  a six-pointed  star.  The  five- 
pointed  star  had  magical  properties;  it  is  made  up  of 
five  equal  lines  and  can  be  drawn  without  raising  the 
pencil  or  stylus.  The  T or  tau  cross  is  also  a strong  sym- 
bol and  when  headed  by  a circle  we  have  again  a primi- 
tive positive  and  a negative  symbol.  The  Swiss  cross  and 
St.  Andrew’s  cross  (the  more  recent  “hex”  sign),  also 
have  an  ancient  origin. 

However,  this  is  not  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  motifs. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  their  fundamental  and 
serious  origin  be  acknowledged.  Also,  it  is  important 
that  the  difference  between  a motif  and  a pattern  be 
pointed  out.  Generally  a pattern  is  a representation 
more  or  elss  apparent  of  some  existing  thing;  it  bears 
resemblance,  and  ofter  the  representation  is  quite  ac- 
curate. The  famous  willow  pattern  on  blue  decorated 
chinaware  illustrates  a legend  of  the  olden  time  in 
China,  although  it  has  nothing  but  pictorial  significance. 
The  pomegranate,  as  a decoration  motive,  goes  far  back 
in  history  and,  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  number 
of  seeds,  is  supposed  to  represent  abundance  and 
fertility,  somewhat  as  does  the  horn  of  plenty.  The  lat- 
tice or  diamond  pattern,  is  also  useful  in  decoration.  The 
feather  is  ornamental  only,  whether  as  a headdress  or 
quilt  pattern.  And  we  find  other  designs,  such  as  barn 
marks,  coverlet  or  quilt  patterns,  without  special  mean- 
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ing,  even  when  they  include  significant  motifs.  The 
artisan  who  selects  a heart  motif  to  decorate  kitchen 
equipment  does  not  do  it  for  sentimental  reasons.  More 
probable  it  is  because  the  purchaser  likes  it;  as  a house- 
hold symbol  it  is  fitting.  It  is  a safe  bet.  Its  antique 
origin  has  little  influence  in  its  selection.  For  so  many 
centuries  has  the  heart  been  a beneficent  symbol  that  it 
is  always  welcome. 

The  heart  decorations  in  the  museum  can  be  seen  on 
slav/  cutters,  children’s  cradles,  fireplace  toaster,  axe 
socket,  hot  plate,  iron  stand,  apple  butter  dipper,  iron 
cooking  utensils,  tin  cake  cutters,  pie  board,  butter 
prints,  patty  pans,  bridle  rosettes;  in  fact,  it  seems  to 
have  been  used  wherever  decorative  effect  was  desired. 
In  other  words,  a decoration  motif  need  not  be  used  for 
its  virtues  but  rather  for  its  popularity,  notwithstanding 
historic  importance  and  a sub-conscious  deferenec  which 
underlies  this  popularity. 


Chapter  X 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES. 

was  part  of  the  work  of  the  kitchen  to  grow,  col- 
!&!  1 ] lect,  and  preserve  for  use  culinary  herbs.  A cen- 
ilpil  tury  ago  anise,  basil,  borage,  caraway,  coriander, 
chamomile,  dill,  fennel,  hyssop,  lavender,  pot  marigold, 
sweet  marjoram,  spearmint,  horse  mint,  thyme,  rose- 
mary, sage,  summer  savory,  etc.,  were  in  common  use. 

There  were  also  foreign  spices,  many  in  use  today, 
such  as  ginger,  allspice,  cassia,  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg, 
cloves,  red  pepper,  mustard,  bitter  almond,  orange 
Lower  or  rose  water.  Among  those  flavors  in  liquid 
form  were  Jamaica  rum,  Teneriffe  and  Lisbon  wine, 
spirits  and  infusions,  vinegars,  condiments,  etc.  Citron, 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  teas,  nuts,  oils,  etc.,  were  in  oc- 
casional use. 

Each  flavor  required  some  sort  of  container.  The 
saffron  box  was  turned  from  hard  wood,  with  lid  and 
small  bone  button  on  top.  The  nutmeg  was  kept  in  the 
grater.  Salt  was  kept  in  a slant  top  wooden  box  hang- 
ing on  the  wall.  Pepper,  often  ground  as  used,  and 
powdered  sugar  were  in  tin  shakers.  There  were  spice 
boxes  and  spice  cabinets.  Small  and  large  bags  with 
labels  were  handy  for  teas,  herbs  and  seeds. 

The  kitchen  also  prepared  the  home  remedies,  some 
of  which  have  an  unfamiliar  sound  today;  such  as 
thoroughwort,  wood  betony,  bugloss,  celandine,  com- 
frey,  elecampane,  fenugreek,  feverfew,  horehound, 
liquorice,  mugwort,  catnip,  pimpernel,  rue,  rhubarb, 
snake  root,  tansy,  yarrow,  etc.  These  herbs  were  usually 
laid  out  on  paper  to  dry  and  were  kept  in  a dry  place. 
Sometimes  the  leaves  only  were  brewed,  but  other 
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remedies  called  for  the  fruit,  the  bark,  the  roots,  or  the 
gum.  An  infusion  was  made  by  pouring  hot  water  over 
the  herbs.  The  curative  oils  had  varied  volatilizing 
points,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  regulated 
accordingly.  A decoction  was  obtained  by  boiling  until 
the  virtue  was  extracted,  but  not  longer.  There  was  a 
special  shape  for  the  tin  can  used  for  making  herb  teas. 
It  had  a tin  chamber  soldered  to  the  side  of  a high 
tincup  and  a round  hole  connects  the  two.  The  herb  is 
wrapped  in  a piece  of  linen,  put  in  the  small  cup  and 
boiling  water  is  poured  over  it — that  is  all.  Herbs  were 
also  used  as  household  dyes.  Lavender  was  put  in  the 
chests  with  the  clothing. 

Lighting  the  fire  was  at  first  a tedious  process,  but  it 
was  soon  simplified.  The  fire  was  not  permitted  to  die 
out.  The  last  to  retire  raked  a pile  of  good  clean  embers 
into  a corner  of  the  fireplace  and  covered  them  with 
ashes;  next  morning  there  were  enough  live  coals  to 
start  the  day’s  fire.  Live  coals  were  carried  to  neigh- 
bors in  sheet  iron  boxes  with  handles,  something  like,  a 
bed-warmer  or  charcoal  foot-  warmer.  When  steel 
strikes  flint  (usually  imported)  sparks  result;  when 
these  fall  on  tinder  (sometimes  charred  linen)  the 
sparks  ignite  the  tinder,  and  a little  blowing  makes  a 
perceptible  glow  strong  enough  to  ignite  a pine  splinter 
tipped  with  sulphur,  which  in  turn  ignites  a small  candle 
and  a wood  fire  is  soon  going.  The  devices  to  utilize  this 
plan  are  many.  The  flintlocks  of  pistols  and  guns  even 
were  used  in  this  way  by  putting  tinder  in  the  pan  in- 
stead of  powder.  When  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  con- 
centrated on  a little  powder  on  a pinch  of  tow  or  pow- 
dered punk,  the  powder  burns  and  ignites  the  kindling. 

Splints  of  pine  wood  about  eight  inches  long  were 
dipped  in  sulphur  and  used  as  lighters.  Squills  of  rolled 
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paper  were  also  used.  Later  the  short  matches  were  also 
phosphorous  tipped  and  lighted  by  rubbing  the  head  on 
the  sand-paper  side  of  the  box. 

Pine  knot  produced  a good  torch.  When  pine  trees 
fall  and  decay  in  the  woods  the  pitchy  heartwood  re- 
mains firm  and  can  be  broken  off  readily.  Another  form 
of  torch  is  a porous  reed  saturated  with  grease,  and 
this  was  also  used  for  room  illumination  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  shop.  Iron  fingers  hold  the  reed  in  a slanting 
position  from  which  it  can  be  taken  out  and  put  back 
readily.  As  one  is  consumed  another  is  kept  ready  to 
take  its  place.  Of  course  the  “betty”  lamp  (fett  omshell) 
was  in  constant  use  in  the  fireplace  for  illumination, 
and  to  cast  light  into  the  cooking  vessels. 

Weights  and  measures  were  essential  in  kitchen 
operations.  Material  was  bought  and  sold  by  weight  and 
measure;  recipes  were  so  written.  So  also  was  money 
weighed,  for  coins  of  many  countries  were  in  circulation 
having  differing  exchange  values;  and  mutilated  coins 
were  not  scarce.  A small  gold  scales,  pocket  size,  was 
a necessity  for  the  household.  The  standard  dollar  in 
Colonial  days  was  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  (8  reals  or 
“piece  of  eight”),  the  1 R piece  being  called  the  levy  and 
half  of  that  (frequently  5 cents)  the  fi’p’nybit.  The  two- 
bit  piece  (2  Reals)  was  the  Spanish  shilling.  These 
Spanish  and  Mexican  mint  Reals  were  the  standard  in 
Pennsylvania  until  the  Philadelphia  mint  coined  enough 
to  meet  the  demand  for  United  States  coins.  Barter  was 
based  on  values  in  Spanish  milled  dollars. 

Weights  were  based  on  the  avoirdupois  pound.  The 
steelyard  in  many  sizes  was  used  everywhere.  A heavier 
scales  on  the  same  plan  was  used  to  weigh  very  heavy 
things.  There  is  one  in  the  museum  scaled  up  to  500 
pounds.  Mill  scales  weighed  the  barrels  of  flour  and 
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bags  of  cornmeal;  one  of  these  is  dated  1766.  The  C 
dynamometer  scales  is  probably  of  German  origin.  The 
beam  scales  for  weighing  butter  was  in  general  use  on 
the  farms,  with  larger  sizes  in  country  stores. 

Dry  measures  and  wet  measures,  on  the  British  sys- 
tem, were  made  of  wood,  copper,  pewter  and  tin.  The 
English  Winchester-bushel  and  yardstick  were  univers- 
ally used.  Coopers  made  their  barrels  to  meet  the 
buyers  needs.  Three  bushel  hemp  bags  were  used  long 
before  the  two-bushel  bag  was  seriously  considered.  An 
English  hundredweight  gross  was  112  pounds;  20  hun- 
dredweights make  a long  ton.  Half  of  a hundredweight 
is  56  lbs.,  the  largest  mill  scales  weight;  halving  makes 
28,  14  and  7 pounds  for  the  other  scale  weights  of  the 
two-platform  scales.  A firkin  (56  lbs.)  of  butter  was  a 
quarter  of  a barrel.  Other  terms  seldom  heard  today 
are : a hogshead  of  molasses,  a cone  of  loaf  sugar,  baker’s 
dozen,  neat  measure,  heaped  and  struck  bushel,  a miller’s 
toll  box,  pickle  stand,  etc. 

In  recipes  one  finds  such  quantities  as  these  specified: 
Tablespoon,  teaspoon,  as  much  as  will  rest  on  the  point 
of  a knife,  drops,  a tincup  of  water,  a cup  of  molasses, 
etc.,  without  anything  being  said  as  the  size  of  the 
tablespoon,  nor  of  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

For  handling  vinegar,  wooden  spigots,  wooden  fun- 
nels, and  wooden  measures  were  employed.  Butter 
workers  were  wooden,  as  were  the  laundry  appliances, 
and  the  flax  and  linen  working  tools,  including  skein 
reel  (hoshpel),  butter  firkin  (fartelfass) , etc.  Meas- 
uring was  a usual  procedure  in  a well-ordered  house. 
There  were  wooden  measures  for  half  bushel,  pecks, 
half  and  quarter  pecks,  graduated  liquid  measures,  hour- 
glass type  egg  timers  and  a big  variety  of  appliances. 
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Knives  and  cutlery  were  notable  for  their  workman- 
ship and  utility.  Those  made  in  England  were  popular, 
being  of  good  steel  and  well  made.  The  old  style  with 
buckhorn  handle  and  steel  knob  on  end  of  handle,  had 
a backward  curved  blade,  quite  wide,  flexible  and  of 
good  size.  Soup  spoons  were  in  general  use  and  were 
known  as  tablespoons,  the  teaspoons  being  small  and 
sometimes  made  of  silver,  although  both  sizes  were  also 
made  of  pewter,  iron,  or  brass. 

The  pewter  ware  of  earlier  days  had  the  pewterers’ 
mark  stamped  upon  them,  also  the  quality  mark  and  the 
owner’s  mark.  From  broken  knives  were  made  paring 
knives  with  the  aid  of  the  grindstone.  The  knife  handles 
themselves  form  a special  study  by  reason  of  their  in- 
teresting variety  and  changing  fashion. 

Cup  plates  are  not  used  today.  They  belong  to  that 
period  when  cups  had  no  handles  and  saucers  were  deep. 
For  it  was  then  the  polite  thing  to  pour  the  tea  or  coffee 
into  the  saucer  and  set  the  cup  upon  the  cupplate  in  order 
not  to  soil  the  fine  linen  tablecloth.  It  was  quite  all  right 
to  blow  the  tea  in  saucer  if  too  hot  and  to  gUrgle  when 
drinking,  as  that  helped  in  cooling  it.  Cup  plates  were 
made  even  more  interesting  by  reason  of  their  design 
which  became  more  and  more  intricate  as  the  pressed- 
glass  process  became  more  successful.  They  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  smaller  individual  butter  pats, 
which  came  in  later;  nor  with  recent  reproductions. 
Among  the  obsolete  cups  we  might  note  the  mustache 
cup  with  its  guard  across  the  top  to  prevent  the  large 
mustache  of  that  day  from  dipping  into  the  cup,  but  this 
came  in  the  handled-cup  period.  Elegance  is  measured 
by  how  a thing  is  done  rather  than  what  is  done,  so  that 
the  knife  and  the  cancer  may  have  represented  an  art, 
depending  upon  who  wielded  them. 
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ABC  plates  of  tin,  for  children,  were  much  used  in 
the  Civil  War  period.  The  alphabet  was  embossed 
around  the  rim,  and  also  the  picture  on  the  plate;  Cock 
Robin  and  Mary’s  lamb  were  popular  subjects.  Cast 
iron  plates  and  wooden  plates  also  were  used,  but 
pewter  was  the  thing  until  chinaware  came  in  to  displace 
it.  English  china  and  pewter  of  good  quality  were 
available  at  an  early  period  and  so  was  chinaware  made 
in  Germany  and  neighboring  states.  Pewter  was  used 
in  the  kitchen  and  china  for  the  guest  table.  Wooden 
ware  was  for  the  working  utensils.  The  china  ABC 
plates  were  probably  made  for  ornamental  rather  than 
for  use.  Among  these  are  the  Franklin  plates  and  the 
Alphabet  letter  plate,  both  colored.  Tinware  was  a step 
below  chinaware,  and  was  employed  in  kitchen  opera- 
tions rather  than  for  table  use.  Connecticut  produced 
this  ware  in  great  quantity  since  1770  and  40  years  there- 
after that  state  was  rated  in  the  forefront  of  tinware 
manufacture.  It  was  peddled  among  the  Germanic 
population,  where  it  found  a ready  market.  Being 
easily  kept  clean,  light  to  handle  and  of  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, it  became  popular.  The  older  tin  was  heavier 
than  that  following  the  Civil  War  period,  the  tern  plate 
being  made  of  good  charcoal  iron  and  given  a thicker 
coat  of  tin.  The  early  tinplate  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land. Copper  cooking  vessels  were  tinned  inside  over  a 
century  ago.  Later  plating  on  iron  was  done  with  zinc 
and  the  process  was  called  galvanizing.  Tinware  for 
kitchen  use  held  its  position  up  to  the  present  period, 
when  aluminum,  enamelled  ware,  and  modern  copper 
tend  to  supplant  it.  Tinware  is  eminently  fitted  for  use 
on  the  stove. 

The  decadence  of  the  small  shop  in  favor  of  the  shop 
supplying  a national  demand  is  changing  the  type  of 
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kitchen  utensil  and  decoration.  A machine  product  is 
what  distributors  handle  to  best  advantage,  and  so  the 
individualistic  hand  decoration  has  given  way  to  the 
machine  style  in  all  lines  of  kitchen  supplies.  Stamped 
designs  replaced  carving;  pressed  glass  took  the  place 
of  blown  glass;  pressed  and  spun  copper  and  brass  re- 
placed the  cast  and  hammered  variety;  oilcloth  or  lino- 
leum displaced  rugs  and  carpets,  etc.  The  mechanized 
age  has  put  many  of  the  older  occupations  on  the  shelf. 
The  whole  family  of  itinerant  vendors  and  repairers, 
agents  and  entertainers  has  been  replaced;  their  work 
is  now  done  in  the  large  way  or  not  done  at  all.  Re- 
search into  the  early  days  and  ways  will  preserve  to 
posterity  the  technology  acquired  at  so  much  effort  and 
expenditure  of  time  by  our  ancestors.  And,  perhaps 
this  information  may  some  day  become  of  considerable 
value. 

Old  Recipes 

Bannock  bread  is  a large  biscuit  or  meal  cake  made 
from  cornmeal  in  this  country.  Under  more  primitive 
conditions  the  thick  batter  was  poured  on  a heated  flat 
stone  and  thus  baked.  Later  they  were  placed  on  the 
oven  floor,  and  in  colonial  days  the  frying  pan  or  the 
griddle  were  used,  in  which  case  the  thick  cake  was 
turned  over  and  baked  on  both  sides.  An  old  recipe 
calls  for  one  quart  of  ground  cornmeal,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  molasses,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  a bit  of 
shortening  half  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  all  stirred  to- 
gether and  moistened  to  right  consistency  with  boiling 
hot  water.  A spoonful  was  placed  in  the  greased  pan 
and  smoothed  flat,  and  baked  by  a quick  fire.  Cornmeal 
was  used  extensively  and  in  various  ways.  Before 
grinding,  the  white  ears  were  placed  in  the  bake  oven 
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and  dried,  even  slightly  toasted  to  impart  a delightful 
flavor.  It  was  boiled  and  eaten  as  gruel,  or  cooled, 
sliced  and  cooked  as  fried  mush ; corn  bread  with  raising 
was  popular,  eaten  with  a molasses  or  honey  spread. 
To  make  less  brittle,  wheat  flour  was  sometimes  added. 
The  meal  chest  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  larger 
for  wheat  flour  and  the  other  for  cornmeal. 

Pumpernickel  bread  was  made  from  ground  rye  with 
nothing  removed.  This  was  the  bread  of  Westphalia, 
coarser  than  rye  bread  but  wholesome.  Rye  grew  abund- 
antly in  the  fatherland  and  also  in  Penn’s  colony,  so 
that  it  was  popular,  for  bread,  “rye  coffee,”  or  for  rye 
whiskey.  Buckwheat  flour  was  popular  for  making 
griddle  cakes,  with  a liberal  application  of  maple  syrup. 
Barley  was  used  as  feed,  as  was  oats,  but  the  brewers 
also  used  it  in  great  quantities.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
grain  which  was  of  interest  to  the  kitchen  was  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  buckwheat  and  prepared  oats.  In  general, 
the  readily  marketed  products  were  sold. 

Pannhaas  is  cornmeal  boiled  in  the  residual  wafer, 
left  in  the  iron  kettle  when  butchering,  after  the  boiled 
pudding  meat  has  been  removed  for  deboning  and  chop- 
pering.  This  liquid  was  rich  and  the  cornmeal  was 
sifted  in  with  stirring  as  with  corn  mush.  Sometimes 
a little  buckwheat  flour  was  added  to  stiffen  the  cooled 
mush.  The  name  was  probably  derived  from  the  utiliza- 
tion of  a left-over  as  applied  in  the  fatherland  to  a mix- 
ture of  left-over  viands  fried  as  a hash  in  a pan.  Our 
modern  term  scrapple  applies  to  a mush  not  nearly  so 
rich  or  tasty,  but  the  same  idea  exists,  scrapple  from 
scraps  of  the  left-over.  It  may  be  that  buckwheat  flour 
was  sometimes  used  instead  of  cornmeal  but  the  writer 
has  never  observed  it.  The  hot  mush  is  ladeled  out  into 
pans  or  dishes  two  or  three  inches  deep,  to  cool  and  be- 
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come  firm ; then  it  is  sliced  out  and  fried  in  a pan  until 
brown  on  the  sides,  and  served  to  be  eaten  with  molasses 
spread  or  as  preferred. 

Fricadells  were  small  meat  balls  made  of  chopped 
meats,  such  as  veal  or  beef,  and  fried  like  hamburgers. 
Onions  and  some  herbs  were  chopped  with  the  meat  ac- 
cording to  taste.  Sauerkraut  and  “speck”  (fat  pork) 
boiled  with  “knep”  (dumpling)  was  a favorite  dish. 
Potato  soup  with  browned  rivels  was  a favorite.  The 
potatoes  are  pared  and  sliced,  cut  in  quarters,  and  boiled 
until  cooked.  In  the  frying  pan  put  butter  and  dribble 
flour  in  while  stirring  until  well  browned  and  crumby. 
When  the  potatoes  are  about  done  rivel  this  in  the  pot 
with  them  and  stir  in.  To  avoid  large  lumps,  mix  the 
rivels  with  water  before  stirring  in ; thin  with  water  as 
desired;  pepper,  salt  and  herbs  such  as  cut  parsley  may 
be  added  to  taste.  This  rivel  soup  reminds  one  also  of 
the  crumb  cake  of  former  days.  Boiled  noodles  were 
made  in  several  styles  but  “g’shmelzde  nudela”  served 
with  a dressing  of  browned  butter  and  bread  crumbs  was 
the  more  popular. 

Dumplings  (knep)  were  well  liked.  Baked  apple 
dumpling  eaten  with  milk  and  sugar  was  often  on  the 
menu;  rhubarb,  blackberries,  or  other  fruot  were  some- 
times substituted  for  apple.  The  huckleberry  rolypoly 
was  made  by  wrapping  the  cooked  berries  in  pie  dough 
the  size  of  a pie  cover  and  baking  the  roll  in  the  oven. 
Browned  flour  colored  and  thickened  many  gravies. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  were  the  boiled  dumplings 
like  the  buwe-shenkle  or  the  steamed  dumpling  made  of 
bread  dough  and  eaten  with  milk  and  brown  sugar.  The 
latter  was  in  general  use.  It  was  before  the  day  of  sugar 
cubes  and  crystaline  white  sugar.  New  Orleans  molasses, 
brown  sugar  for  pies,  and  soft  white  were  in  common 
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use,  following  the  hard  sugar  loaf  of  a previous  clay. 
Gingerbread  made  with  New  Orleans  was  good  to  eat. 
Molasses  was  used  as  a spread  more  than  the  cherished 
jellies  and  jams. 

Love  cakes  (lebkuche)  came  over  with  the  early 
settlers  and  there  are  various  recipes  more  or  less  ex- 
pensive. An  American  recipe  calls  for  a pound  of  soft 
sugar,  six  eggs,  quarter  pound  of  shaved  citron,  half 
pound  chopped  walnut  kernels,  and  a quart  of  flour  with 
two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder.  Mix  well,  roll  out  half 
an  inch  thick,  cut  out  about  the  size  of  a coffee  cup,  bake 
in  a moderate  oven  and  eat  when  cold.  Springerlie  are 
small  cakes  having  ornamental  figures  upon  their  face 
in  relief,  corresponding  to  those  in  the  incised  mould. 
They  are  not  functional  cakes,  but  can  be  used  any  time 
and  are  made  in  great  variety.  The  larger  sizes  are 
called  marchpane,  marcipan,  etc.  When  for  church  use, 
they  are  unleavened,  perhaps  with  a little  salt  but  no 
sugar  or  seeds,  etc.  When  for  the  Christmas  tree  they 
are  made  from  almond  flour;  coated  with  sugar  crystals 
and  anis  seed,  or  painted  with  harmless  water  colors 
and  hung  from  the  tree.  The  English  marchpane  differs 
from  the  German  marcipan  and  the  American  springer- 
lie  seems  again  different,  smaller  and  in  some  cases 
raised  like  crackers  or  thick  like  small  biscuits.  The 
moulds  are  made  of  wood  in  which  the  design  is  deeply 
cut,  as  in  the  butter  prints ; but  we  have  seen  copies 
made  from  lead  or  white  metal  quite  successfully. 

Zwieback  is  a rich  bread  or  lean  cake  cut  in  thick 
slices,  dried  and  toasted  or  baked  twice  as  the  name  in- 
dicates, making  a brittle  bread,  just  as  a pretzel  is 
brittle.  Hutzel  brode  is  a bread  made  up  largely  of  fruit 
cake  material  to  celebrate  Christmastide.  Coffee  cake, 
gingerbread,  toasted  bread,  corn  pone,  Graham  bread. 
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almonds  or  raisins  in  bread,  are  some  of  the  old  ideas; 
buckwheat  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  corn  muffins,  potato 
puffers,  fritters  and  dumplings,  schnitz  and  kneb 
(stewed  dried  apples  cooked  with  dumplings),  dough- 
nuts and  those  spiral  strivelin  (baked  in  fat)  so  popular 
for  a 9 o'clock  piece  also  were  popular. 

To  make  strivelin,  use  a batter  something  like  that 
for  waffles  but  pour  through  a funnel  into  the  hot  fat 
in  spiral  motion;  fill  the  funnel,  close  lower  end  with 
finger  and  take  it  away  when  over  the  fat ; the  dough 
runs  out  slowly  as  it  circles  the  pan  working  toward  the 
center. 

Boiled  ham,  roast  pork,  fried  sausage,  souse  (suls  or 
pig  foot  jelly),  salmagundi  (hash  from  left  overs), 
sweet  corn  on  the  cob  (as  to  day  but  in  the  past  they 
would  use  field  corn),  pumpkin  pie,  pickled  cabbage, 
chili  sauce,  stuffed  peppers,  pickled  red  beets,  sour 
cherry  pie,  home-made  taffy,  and  popcorn  - were  some 
of  the  tasty  foods  that  made  a reputation  for  German 
cooking. 

The  cooking  of  Pennsylvania  Germans  is  justly  cele- 
brated and  a number  of  cook  books  have  been  printed 
containing  recipes  supposed  to  have  been  used.  Practi- 
cally every  large  family  had  its  own  manuscript  cook 
book,  made  up  of  items  donated  by  friends  or  exchanged ; 
and  in  this  way  the  best  survived  and  are  used  today. 
But,  many  good  formulae  have  been  lost  and  forgotten. 
The  purpose  of  this  brief  chapter  is  to  call  attention  to 
some  which  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  list. 
Many  good  recipes  are  found  today  in  the  numerous 
church  cook  books,  the  several  recent  Dutch  cook  books, 
and  local  newspapers ; but  the  best  efforts  come  from  the 
pen  of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  of  Quakertown  (“Mary  at  the 
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Farm,”  1915)  ; J.  George  Frederick  (“The  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  and  Their  Cooking,”  1935),  and  Dorman  & 
Davidow  (“Pennsylvania  Dutch  Cook  Book  of  Fine  Old 
Recipes”),  1935. 
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PREFACE 


George  Bancroft,  the  eminent  historian,  once  remarked 
while  speaking  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans:  “Neither 
they,  nor  their  descendants  have  claimed  all  that  is  their 
due.”  This  study  is  not  undertaken  to  establish  any  claim. 
It  seeks  to  fit  facts  into  a mosaic  which  will  reveal  the 
attitude  of  colonial  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  toward  the 
authorities  which  the  British  Government  placed  over 
them. 

Was  the  provincial  German  a loyal  subject  of  his 
adopted  country  or  did  he  connive  with  its  enemies  as 
it  was  frequently  charged  that  he  did?  Did  he  become 
Americanized  or  did  he  strive  to  perpetuate  his  own 
national  existence  as  large  groups  of  non-nationals  are 
prone  to  do?  Let  facts  furnish  the  answer  to  these 
questions. 

The  first  chapters  are  included  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying a background.  The  Germans  did  not  become  an 
important  political  factor  until  after  1750.  From  that 
date  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  events 
are  dealt  in  greater  detail  than  those  which  took  place 
during  the  earlier  period.  The  study  ends  with  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1776.  This  termination  is  not 
an  arbitrary  one,  because  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence the  Germans,  as  well  as  all  colonists,  ceased 
to  be  subjects  of  the  Crown. 

No  apology  is  made  for  the  inclusion  of  harrowing  de- 
tails in  connection  with  the  Indian  raids.  The  sacrifices 
made  by  the  frontiersmen  of  that  period  deserve  more 
than  a passing  mention,  if  only  to  dispel  the  prevalent 
impression  that  Pennsylvania  Indians  were  lulled  into 
permanent  peace  by  the  treaties  which  Quakers  made 
with  them. 

The  massacres  serve  to  explain  the  extreme  measures 
resorted  to  by  the  frontiersmen  at  various  times. 
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Care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the  practice  of  attri- 
buting the  actions  of  one  person  to  an  entire  group.  This 
study  is  an  attempt  to  survey  the  attitude  of  a people  as 
a whole,  rather  than  to  draw  inferences  from  the  actions 
of  individuals.  Wherever  possible  testimony  is  given 
from  varied,  and  sometimes  conflicting  sources.  If  the 
interpretation  of  the  author  does  not  possess  the  virtue 
of  final  truth,  it  does  lay  claim  to  sincerity  of  purpose. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  librarians  of  the  following 
societies : The  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  Norris- 
town, Pa.;  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society;  The 
Moravian  Archives,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  The  American 
Philosophical  Society;  The  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany; The  Ridgway  Library  of  Philadelphia;  The 
Schwenkfelder  Society,  Pennsburg,  Pa. ; The  “Deutsche 
Gesellschaft” ; The  Berks  County  Historical  Society, 
Reading,  Pa.;  Princeton  University  Library,  and  the 
various  public  libraries  which  I had  occasion  to  visit.  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  George  Fulmer  Mull  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  who  many  years  ago  inspired  me  to 
undertake  a study  such  as  this ; to  Dr.  Samuel  K.  Brecht 
who  observed  the  progress  of  this  work,  with  paternal 
interest  and  encouragement;  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Morse  of 
Temple  University  under  whose  kindly  supervision  the 
monograph  took  form;  to  Dr.  Q.  A.  Kuehner  and  Dr. 
Ralph  D.  Owen  of  Temple  University  who  read  the 
manuscript  and  offered  valuable  criticisms;  and  finally 
to  all  those  persons  who  answered  my  letters  of  inquiry. 

I owe  a special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society  for  publishing  the  monograph  and  mak- 
ing it  a part  of  its  Proceedings.  To  my  wife  who  nobly 
assisted  me  during  the  many  months  of  toil,  I hereby  at- 
tempt, inadequately,  to  express  my  appreciation. 

Arthur  D.  Graeff, 
Robesonia,  Pa. 


June  27,  1938. 


Introduction 

The  writer  of  this  thesis  is  fortunate  in  his  choice  of 
subject.  He  aims  to  show  the  reason  for  the  change  of 
loyalty  that  came  to  the  German  people  in  Pennsylvania 
and  surrounding  territory  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
British  authorities  from  the  days  preceding  the  French 
and  Indian  War  to  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Colonies.  He  shows  that  despite 
this  change  of  loyalty  toward  the  British  authorities,  the 
Pennsylvania  German  was  thoroughly  consistent  insofar 
as  he  was  motivated  by  an  inherited  and  instinctive  be- 
lief that  his  action  was  in  line  with  his  idea  of  individual 
and  group  freedom 

The  author  is  a direct  descendant  of  one  of  the  promi- 
nent Palatine  families  settling  in  early  Pennsylvania, 
and  naturally  approaches  his  subject  with  a sympathetic 
and  understanding  attitude.  He,  however,  does  not  allow 
his  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  the  Palatinates  to  close 
his  eyes  to  their  undoubted  limitations  and  shortcom- 
ings. He  has  gone  to  the  sources  and  has  given  us  an 
objective  and  well-documented  account  of  a very  im- 
portant aspect  of  American  history. 

The  study  of  racial  relations,  influences  and  tendencies 
is  always  a fascinating  and  difficult  task  for  a conscienti- 
ous interpreter  of  national  life.  Because  we  are  what 
we  are  in  our  relations,  a study  of  this  kind  is  highly 
essential  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  history  of 
Colonial  America. 

Here  we  have  a study  of  the  relations  existing  for  a 
certain  period  between  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  whose  interrelation  has  been  a continuing  factor 
in  Western  Civilization  ever  since  the  first  Saxons  landed 
on  British  soil,  or  the  first  Palatines  occupied  the  domain 
of  William  Penn.  These  two  peoples  have  at  times  not 
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been  true  to  the  liberty-loving  ideals  ascribed  to  them 
by  Tacitus.  And  yet  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the 
Swiss  and  Palatine  Germans  who  composed  a large  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  were 
on  the  side  of  liberty  in  their  struggles  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  both  Louis  XV  and  George  III. 

The  story  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  is  an 
important  and  captivating  chapter  in  the  record  of  the 
American  epic.  To  this  chapter  Dr.  Graeff  has  made  a 
valuable  and  original  contribution  in  his  timely  volume 
on  “The  Relation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  to  the 
British  Authorities.’ 

H.  M.  J.  Klein,  Ph.  D. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Chapter  I 


The  Strangers  Welcomed 

«^IVE  European  Nations  engaged  in  the  exploration 
dJ  and  settlement  of  North  America.  Spain,  France, 
England,  Holland  and  Sweden  all  carved  out  sections  of 
the  newly  discovered  lands  and  raised  the  royal  standard 
which  signified  possession.  Germany  was  not  a national 
state  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  its  ununi- 
fied condition  it  was  in  no  position  to  undertake  the 
settlement  of  parts  of  the  world  far  removed  from  the 
immediate  duchy,  principality  or  bishopric  which  called 
itself  German.  Strictly  speaking  there  was  no  Germany. 
Certain  racial  ties  and  a linguistic  similarity  set  a large 
part  of  European  people  apart  from  their  neighbors  and 
designated  them  as  Germans. 

The  motives  which  inspired  the  individual  settlers  to 
hazard  a voyage  to  the  New  World  were  varied.  The 
Spanish  Conquistador  was  lured  by  the  prospect  of  Gold 
and  Glory,  while  inspired  missionaries  were  spurred  on 
by  their  zeal  for  God’s  work.  Political  upheavals  and 
religious  wars  in  England  sent  Puritans  and  Cavaliers 
seeking  refuge  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Economic 
distress  in  the  homeland  motivated  some,  the  alluring 
prospect  of  profits  in  trade  with  ignorant  natives  brought 
others,  while  still  others  came  to  escape  penal  servitude 
in  the  Old  World. 

While  the  motives  of  the  individual  settlers  of  the 
organized  European  states  differed  greatly,  the  objec- 
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tives  of  the  governments  from  which  they  came  were 
uniform  in  one  respect  at  least.  They  attempted  to  set 
up  colonies  in  the  New  World  along  the  pattern  lines 
of  their  own  political  orders.  New  Spain  was  a dupli- 
cate of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  day.  New  France, 
New  England,  New  Netherlands  and  New  Sweden  were 
new,  only  in  time,  they  were  the  reproductions  of  the 
old.  There  was  no  Njew  Germany. 

Without  detracting  from  the  courage  of  the  English 
Puritan  who  sought  the  shelterless  coasts  of  rugged  New 
England  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  came  here, 
exiled  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  with  certain  promises 
and  assurances  from  the  mother  Country.  He  was  guar- 
anteed the  “unalienable  rights  of  an  Englishman”;  he 
was  reasonably  certain  that  the  home  government  would 
protect  him  from  foreign  invasion;  he  was  certain  that 
the  language  he  spoke  and  the  culture  he  brought  with 
him  would  be  accepted  in  his  new  home  without  modifi- 
cation and  he  was  assured  that  the  institutions  which 
would  develop  in  the  course  of  time  would  reconstruct  a 
familiar  order  of  things. 

The  Cavalier  who  came  to  the  southern  colonies  could 
feel  at  home  in  the  pseudo-feudalistic  plantation  system 
which  developed  in  the  Tidewater.  His  church  was  es- 
tablished under  the  royal  blessing;  social  strata  in  society 
were  created  which  assured  him  of  the  maintenance  of 
his  favored  position.  There  were  negroes  to  do  the  work 
of  serfs  and  there  were  Spanish  mounts  to  ride  upon. 
From  his  palatial  mansion,  mounted  high  upon  the  slopes, 
he  could  be  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  while  black 
men  paid  him  fealty  in  the  form  of  menial  service.  His 
hereditary  rights  were  secure  and  rooted  deeply  in  royal 
patents. 
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The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jerseys,  the 
debtors  of  Georgia,  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  could  en- 
joy a sense  of  security.  Although  difficulties  and  mis- 
understandings had  led  to  their  exodus  from  the  mother 
county,  they  still  were  Englishmen,  claiming  and  gen- 
erally receiving  the  rights  and  the  privileges  which  went 
with  that  appellation  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

While  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Swedes  did  not  fare  so 
well  as  the  English  in  the  matter  of  perpetual  care  from 
their  mother  country,  still  at  the  time  of  their  departure 
for  the  New  World  they  had  had  the  hope  and  the  assur- 
ance of  the  paternal  interest  of  a powerful  state  and  this 
hope  sustained  them  in  the  trying  years  of  their  early 
settlement  here. 

No  such  assurances  were  vouchsafed  the  early  Ger- 
mans in  Pennsylvania.  No  powerful  prince  watched  over 
them  paternally,  with  a view  to  building  an  empire  our 
of  the  forests  here.  No  Established  Church  blessed  their 
undertaking  as  they  ventured  forth.  They  came  as  in- 
dividualists, self-expatriated.  They  came  to  -create  for 
themselves  a new  life  under  a sovereignty  upon  which 
they  had  no  claim ; among  neighbors  who  regarded  them 
with  envy  and  suspicion ; under  laws  which  most  of  them 
could  not  read,  and  a language  which  most  of  them 
could  not  comprehend;  under  social  customs  which  were 
unlike  their  own.  Whether  by  force  of  circumstance 
or  design  they  were  planted  on  the  frontier  where  the 
fringe  of  civilization  brushed  constantly  against  the 
savage’s  Hunting  Grounds,  where  the  redskin  sulked,  ap- 
prehensive of  further  incursions  upon  his  land. 

At  no  time  in  the  world’s  history  do  we  have  an  emi- 
gration of  a people  which  quite  parallels  the  story  of  the 
German  migrations  to  the  New  World.  The  Exodus  of 
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the  Jews  from  Egypt,  the  transplanting  of  the  German 
Mennonites  in  Russia  through  the  kind  offices  of 
Catherine  the  Great,  the  routing  of  some  of  the  Pala- 
tinates to  Ireland  and  other  examples  of  mass  expatria- 
tion differ  from  the  experience  of  the  German  pioneers. 
In  the  cases  cited,  the  removal  of  a people,  voluntary  or 
otherwise,  wras  a trek  to  an  established  order  of  things, 
to  a government  already  formed.  The  early  Germans  in 
America  came  to  a wilderness  which  held  forth  neither 
assurance  of  protection  from  a mother  country  nor  se- 
curity from  the  hazard  of  warfare  with  the  murderous 
savage  who  still  claimed  the  land. 

They  spoke  a language  which  bore  little  or  no  simi- 
larity to  the  language  of  the  people  already  settled  here. 
From  the  standpoint  of  language  they  would  probably 
have  been  more  at  home  among  the  French  settlements 
to  the  north.  Many  of  the  Germans  came  from  the  sec- 
tions on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  they  were 
familiar  with  French  language  and  customs.  To  this 
day  they  are  still  incorrectly  referred  to  as  the  “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.”  This  misnomer  probably  coming  about 
through  the  fact  that  the  English  applied  the  word 
Deutsch  to  them  corrupting  it  to  the  more  familiar 
“Dutch.”  The  matter  of  language  presented  a great 
difficulty  in  the  process  of  adjustment  to  their  new  en- 
vironment. Even  now,  two  centuries  later,  thousands 
of  their  descendants  still  are  more  comfortable  when 
conversation  is  carried  on  in  the  dialect  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  language  led  to 
many  misunderstandings  with  their  English  and  Scotch 
Irish  neighbors.  Many  Germans  could  not  read  English 
proclamations,  deeds  and  other  legal  documents.  They 
relied  upon  their  clergymen  to  explain  matters  to  them 
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in  their  own  language.  But  because  they  were  served 
most  frequently  by  an  itinerant  clergy  they  did  not  al- 
ways have  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  these  ser- 
vices and  as  a result  they  became  wary  about  everything 
which  was  written  or  printed  in  English.  Their  English 
neighbors  mistook  this  wariness  for  a stubborn  con- 
servatism, bred  in  ignorance,  and  applied  to  them  the 
unkind  title  still  heard  today,  the  “Dumb  Dutch 

The  language  difficulty  presented  itself  from  another 
direction.  Since  most  of  their  homesteads  were  taken 
up  on  the  frontier  they  came  into  close  contact  with  the 
Indians,  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  Welsh. 
Such  a diversity  of  languages  was  bound  to  make  them 
language  conscious  and  induce  them  to  perpetuate  their 
own  peculiar  tongue  rather  than  be  lost  in  the  babel  of 
languages  about  them. 

The  Germans  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  during  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  were  for  the  most  part 
-welcome  arrivals.  The  Quakers  in  Philadelphia  had 
much  in  common  with  Mennonites,  Dunkards,  Amish 
and  Schwenkfelders.  William  Penn  had  invited  the  dis- 
tressed followers  of  Menno  Simons  to  populate  his  do- 
main in  the  new  world.  The  early  immigrants  num- 
bered among  them  many  persons  of  noble  character  and 
great  learning.  Many  were  skilled  craftsmen  and  proved 
to  be  an  economic  asset  to  the  newly  formed  province. 

So  long  as  the  Germans  constituted  a mere  minority 
of  the  population  they  were  treated  as  welcome  addi- 
tions to  the  growing  province.  Land  was  plentiful, 
Philadelphia  was  developing  rapidly  and  the  arrival  of 
non-militant,  self-effacing  individuals  from  Germany 
was  regarded  as  an  advantage  for  the  young  province. 
However,  these  happy  conditions  were  destined  to 
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change.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  began  a 
different  type  of  emigration  from  the  German  states 
which  threatened  to  depopulate  sections  of  Germany  and 
convert  Pennsylvania  into  a German  colony.  Peasants, 
artisans,  mechanics,  distressed  Germans  of  all  sorts 
hastily  packed  their  belongings  and  followed  the  Rhine 
northward  to  Rotterdam.  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vinists joined  in  the  exodus.  Swarms  of  Palatines  clus- 
tered in  the  seacoast  cities  of  Protestant  Holland  and 
England  eagerly  awaiting  transportation  to  Philadelphia. 

Severe  economic  conditions  following  closely  upon  de- 
vastating religious  wars  had  ruined  large  sections  of 
Germany,  especially  in  the  Palatinate  and  other  Rhenish 
states.  The  survivors  of  these  catastrophies  were 
wretched  and  the  glowing  accounts  of  Penn’s  colony  in 
the  new  world  stirred  their  imaginations  and  revived 
their  hopes. 

England  and  Holland  were  kindly  disposed  toward  the 
distressed  people  of  the  Rhine  area.  Both  countries 
aided  the  Palatines  in  their  escape  from  the  intolerable 
conditions  which  had  befallen  the  Southern  German 
states.  From  1709  until  the  Seven  Years’  War  (1756- 
1763)  halted  all  emigrations,  tens  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
man refugees  sought  new  homes  in  the  new  world.  Most 
of  them  were  attracted  to  Pennsylvania. 

Attempts  to  route  the  Palatines  to  other  colonies  were 
unavailing  because  no  sooner  were  they  landed  in  New 
York  than  they  journeyed  across  the  Jerseys  into  Penn- 
sylvania.1 An  attempt  was  made  in  1729  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  to  halt  the  influx  of  Germans  by  levy- 
ing a tax  of  twenty  shillings  upon  each  “Forreigner  im- 
ported” as  a servant.2  The  tax  did  not  deter  the  new- 


1 Faust,  A.  B.,  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States.  Vol.  I,  p.  105. 

2 Col.  Rec.  Ill,  p.  381. 
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comers.  In  the  same  year  Parliament  considered  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  mass  movement  of  foreigners  to- 
ward Pennsylvania.3  Logan  wrote  to  the  Penns  again 
in  1729  expressing  a fear  that  the  Germans  were  estab- 
lishing a colony  within  the  province.4 

So  long  as  the  Germans  formed  a negligible  minority 
the  authorities  of  the  Province  looked  upon  their  arrival 
with  favor.  As  the  years  wore  on  after  1727  the  wel- 
come grew  cooler,  the  rapid  increase  of  Palatines  caused 
many  persons  to  regard  their  continued  immigration  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  with  disapproval  at  first,  and 
later,  with  suspicion. 

After  1727  there  are  complete  records  for  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.  From  1727  to  1755  no  less  than  68,672 
Germans  entered  the  province  from  that  port  alone. 
Considering  the  great  number  of  Germans  who  entered 
the  province  from  New  York,  Maryland  and  other 
colonies,  plus  those  who  arrived  before  records  were  kept, 
and  accounting  for  the  natural  increase  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  by  1755  there  were  over  one  hundred  thousand 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania.5  It  is  estimated  that  twelve 
thousand  arrived  in  the  Province  in  the  single  year  of 
1749  and  an  equal  number  for  the  succeeding  five  years.6 
This  would  mean  that  approximately  60,000  Germans 
arrived  in  the  short  period  of  five  years,  more  than  the 
population  of  colonial  Rhode  Island  and  Georgia  com- 
bined. 

The  estimated  total  of  the  population  of  the  province 
in  1755  was  225, 000.7  James  Logan  estimated  the  Ger- 

3 Rupp,  I.  D.,  History  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties,  p.  92. 

4 Hinke,  W.  J.,  and  Strassburger,  R.  B.,  Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  275-400  passim. 

5 Kuhns,  A.  W.,  German  and  Swiss  Settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  59. 

6 Proud,  Robert,  History  of  Pennsylvania  (1798),  Vol.  II.  p.  273. 

7 Brief  State  of  the  Province  of  Penna.  by  Dr.  William  Smith — 1755. 
Pamphlet  in  Penn.  Hist.  Soc.  Proud  estimates  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand.  Vol.  II,  p.  275. 
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man  part  of  the  population  at  two-fifths  of  the  total  for 
the  province  in  1741.8  In  1748  Governor  Thomas  stated 
that  he  believed  that  the  Germans  constituted  three- 
fifths  of  the  population.9  Governor  Morris  stated  in 
1755  that  “most  of  the  electors”  of  the  province  were 
Germans.10 

Dr.  Kuhns,  author  of  German  and  Swiss  Settlements 
in  Pennsylvania , places  the  number  of  Germans  at 
110,000  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War.11  If  225,000 
is  accepted  as  the  total  population  of  the  province  and 
the  estimate  of  Dr.  Kuhns  set  against  it,  then  the  per- 
centage of  Germans  in  the  province  is  well  over  one- 
third,  nearer  one-half,  of  the  total.  The  really  signifi- 
cant fact  concerning  the  number  of  Germans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  huge  block  which  110,000  persons  consti- 
tuted in  the  sparsely  settled  colonies  of  the  New  World. 
Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  most  populous  colonies  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  nearly  one-half  of  its 
inhabitants  were  Germans. 

An  immigration  of  twelve  thousand  persons  into  one 
province  each  year  constituted  a mass  movement  of 
great  magnitude  for  colonial  times.12  Certainly  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  selective  process  was  at  work 
by  which  only  desirables  were  chosen  for  transportation 
to  the  New  World.  With  the  sturdy  Palatine  farmers 
and  with  the  learned  scholars  from  Halle  came  also 
many  scoundrels  and  social  outcasts. 

The  importation  of  undesirables  was  accelerated  by 
the  activities  of  a group  of  rascals  known  as  “New- 

8 Logan  MSS.  Penna.  Hist.  Soc.,  in  a letter  to  Quakers. 

9 Weber,  S.  E.,  Charity  School  Movement  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania,  p.  12. 

10  Penna.  Archives  II,  p.  227. 

11  Op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

12  The  twelve  thousand  a year  estimate  was  made  by  Robert  Proud,  first 
Pennsylvania  historian.  Probably  too  high. 
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landers.”13  These  unprincipled  agents  of  shipping  com- 
panies wormed  their  slimy  way  about  the  German  states 
enticing  all  sorts  of  people  with  glowing  promises,  luring 
them  to  the  continental  ports,  where,  equally  unscrupu- 
lous ship  captains  were  waiting  to  convery  their  human 
cargo  to  the  new  world.14  The  ship  masters  paid  a com- 
mission to  the  Newlanders  for  each  and  every  victim  of 
their  wiles.  Sometimes  Newlanders  accompanied  their 
victims  on  the  voyage,  probably  to  share  in  the  spoils 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  their  quarry  as  redemp- 
tioners.15 

These  trafficers  in  human  lives  found  their  victims 
among  the  most  undesirable  elements  of  the  German 
states,  according  to  Franklin,  “sweeping  the  gaols”10 
to  provide  subjects  for  the  exploitation  of  the  ship 
captains,  who,  after  robbing  the  unfortunate  passengers 
of  all  their  worldly  goods,  reaped  an  additional  profit 
by  selling  their  pauperized  charges  as  indentured  ser- 
vants. 

The  German  immigrants  were  packed  densely  into  the 
putrid  holds  of  redemptioner  ships.  Due  to  unsanitary 
conditions  diseases  developed  on  shipboard.  Smallpox, 
dysentery,  mouthrot,  and  scurvy  took  their  toll  in  lives. 
A combination  of  these  maladies  came  to  be  known  to 
Philadelphia  residents  as  “Palatine  Fever”  and  newly 
arrived  German  immigrants  were  charged  with  having 
communicated  the  disease  to  residents  of  the  city.  When 
self-protection  became  a matter  of  concern  to  the  pro- 

13  Concerning  the  German  immigrants  of  the  mid-century,  Gustav  Mittel- 
berger  (Journey  to  Pennsylvania)  (1754)  states:  “If  any  one*  had-  escaped  the 
gallows  and  had  the  rope  still  dangling  about  his  neck,  or  if  he  had  left  both 
ears  in  Europe  nothing  would  be  put  in  his  way  in  Pennsylvania”,  p.  45. 

14  Mittelberger,  p.  39. 

15  Saur,  Christopher,  Dec.  1,  1749.  “It  is  well  known  that  after  ships  arrive 
in  Philadelphia  with  Newlanders  there  is  always  a crop  of  spurious  twenty 
shilling  Philadelphia  Bills  in  circulation  dated  August  10,  1739.” 

16  Letter  to  Richard  Jackson  1753.  Franklin  MSS.  American  Philosophical 
Society. 
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vincial  authorities,  the  Assembly  passed  a law  forbidding 
'‘Sickly  Vessels”  from  landing  in  Philadelphia.  Physi- 
cians were  sent  to  examine  the  passengers  and  the 
afflicted  ones  were  transported  to  a “House  in  the 
Country.”17 

A bitter  controversy  developed  between  the  Assembly 
and  Governor  George  Thomas  when  the  latter  attempted 
to  prevail  upon  the  law  makers  to  build  a “Pest  House” 
in  which  the  Palatines  could  be  quarantined.  The  As- 
sembly, unwilling  to  appropriate  funds,  charged  the  ex- 
ecutive with  failing  in  his  duty  to  keep  the  “sickly 
vessels”  out  of  port.ls 

Governor  Thomas  and  his  Quaker  Assembly  were  al- 
ways at  loggerheads.  The  requirements  which  King 
George’s  War  placed  upon  English  colonies  were  not 
met  by  the  Quaker  legislators  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Governor  had  repeatedly  urged  the  Quakers  to  furnish 
money  to  defend  the  colony.  His  appeals  had  been 
ignored  by  the  Assembly.10  In  taking  the  Quakers  to 
task  for  their  neglect  of  the  Germans  he  tried  to  .use 
the  refusal  to  erect  a Pest  House  as  weapon  against  the 
Quakers  whose  chief  support  in  elections  came  from  the 
Germans.  “I  am  not  insensible  that  some  look  with 
jealous  Eyes  upon  the  yearly  concourse  of  the  Germans 
into  the  Province,  but  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
sees  it  in  a different  Light  and  has  therefore  given  great 
Encouragement  by  a late  Act20  to  all  such  foreign  Pro- 
testants as  shall  settle  in  His  Majesty’s  Dominions.”21 

The  controversy  between  Governor  and  Assembly  con- 
tinued from  October  1741  until  May  1742.  There  was 


17  Col.  Rec.  IV,  p.  315. 

18  Ibid:  p.  317. 

19  Ibid  : p.  442. 

20  Naturalization  Act  of  1739  by  which  Germans  could  enjoy  the  same  rights 
as  a native  born  Englishman  if  naturalized  in  Pennsylvania. 

21  Col.  Rev.  IV,  p.  508. 
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an  exchange  of  sarcasm  and  veiled  insults.  The  Ger- 
mans and  their  welfare  became  subordinate  to  the  per- 
sonal charges  and  retorts  which  passed  between  the 
governor  and  the  Assembly.  Finally  a compromise  was 
reached  by  which  stricter  laws  were  imposed  for  the  de- 
tention of  pest  ships.22 

As  time  went  on  the  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Province  as  affected  by  German  immigration  shifted  to 
problems  presented  by  immigrants  already  landed. 

In  an  address  from  the  Assembly  to  the  Governor  in 
1755,  the  deplorable  condition  existing  among  the  Ger- 
man immigrants  was  recognized. 

“The  German  importations  were  at  first  and  for  a con- 
siderable time  of  such  as  wTere  families  of  substance  and  in- 
dustrious, sober  people  who  constantly  brought  with  them 
their  chests  of  Apparel  and  other  Necessaries,  for  a long 
voyage,  but  these  we  apprehend  have,  for  some  time  been 
shipped  on  board  other  vessels.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  importations  have  been  for  some  time  composed  of 
a great  Mixture  of  the  Refuse  of  their  People  and  that  the 
very  Gaols  have  contributed  to  the  Supplies  we  are  burdened 
with.”23 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  later  immi- 
grants from  Germany  into  Pennsylvania  were  not  wel- 
comed. It  was  not  only  the  fact  that  they  numbered 
among  them  some  undesirables,  but  other  circumstances 
led  to  the  disapproval  of  the  English  colonists,  who,  with 
some  degree  of  justification,  regarded  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  as  their  own. 

While  the  number  of  Germans  was  small  there  was 
no  need  to  feel  any  alarm  at  their  presence.  The  early 
settlements  at  Germantown,  Faulkner’s  Swamp  and  the 
Mennonite  settlements  in  Lancaster  did  not  materially 
threaten  English  dominance  in  the  Province.  But  the 


22  Ibid  : p.  523. 

23  Votes  of  the  Assembly  (Penna.)  IV,  p.  184. 
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numbers  increased  so  rapidly  between  the  years  from 
1727  to  1750  that  it  was  feared  that  the  Germans  would 
soon  outnumber  the  English  and  force  their  language 
and  customs  on  the  entire  Province.  The  sheer  weight 
of  numbers  was  enough  in  itself  to  account  for  the  ap- 
prehension felt  by  the  English  colonists  toward  the 
latecomers. 

Among  the  most  severe  critics  of  the  Germans  was 
the  printer,  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  looked  on  them  with 
undisguised  apprehension.  In  a pamphlet  entitled 
“Observations  on  the  Increase  of  Mankind,”  written  in 
1751,  but  not  published  until  1755,  he  made  caustic  com- 
ments concerning  the  expatriated  Germans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Why  should  the  Palatinate  Boors  be  suffered  to  swarm  into 
our  settlements  and  by  herding-  together  establish  their  lan- 
guage and  Manners  to  the  Exclusion  of  Ours?  Why  should 
Pennsylvania,  founded  by  the  English,  become  a Colony  of 
Aliens  who  will  shortly  be  so  numerous  as  to  Germanize  us 
instead  of  anglicizing  them,  and  will  never  adopt  our  Lan- 
guage or  Customs  anymore  than  they  can  acquire  our.  com- 
plexion 

Another  cause  which  led  to  the  unwelcome  reception 
accorded  the  later  arrivals  lay  in  the  new  religious  ele- 
ments which  came  with  the  later  immigration.  The 
early  comers  were  Dunkarcls,  Mennonites,  Amish  and 

24  Smythe,  A.  H.  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin  III.  72.  Franklin’s  an- 
tagonistic attitude  toward  the  Germans  may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  private 
pique.  His  venture  in  printing  a German  newspaper,  the  Zeitung,  1731,  was  a 
failure.  The  second  issue  of  the  paper,  June  24.  1732.  complains  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  failing  to  give  their  support.  The  German  language  was  rendered 
almost  unreadable  in  that  ill-starred  journalistic  enterprise.  See  Knauss : Social 
Conditions  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  as  Revealed  in  the  German  News- 
papers Published  in  America,  p.  3)  The  German  language  was  “made”  not 
used.  In  1755  Franklin  offered  to  sell  his  German  press  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
less  than  any  appraisal  by  two  fair  minded  judges.  (See  Smith.  W.  S.,  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  p.  67.  i When  the  presses  were  sold 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  London  Society,  Franklin  contributed  twenty  pounds  to- 
ward the  purchase  price  (Ibid.  p.  97 1.  In  his  letters  concerning  the  Germans 
the  famous  printer  frequently  complained  of  the  prevalence  of  the  German 
language,  the  existence  of  German  newspapers  and  the  printing  of  legal  papers 
in  the  German  language  (Franklin  to  Jackson,  1753.  and  Franklin’s  “Increase 
of  Mankind.”  17551.  Is  it  not  probable  that  his  antagonism  toward  the  Ger- 
mans was  the  result  of  chagrin  ? 
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other  Quakerlike  groups  which  George  Sidney  Fisher  in 
his  Making  of  Pennsylvania  classifies  as  “Pietists”  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed whom  he  calls  “Sect  People.”25  The  later  ar- 
rivals were  mostly  members  of  the  latter  group.  They 
had  little  in  common  with  Quakers  in  religious  matters. 

The  great  number  of  sects  among  the  Germans  led  to 
confusion  in  religious  matters.  Some  of  the  adherents 
of  the  various  groups  did  not  remain  loyal  to  any  set  of 
religious  principles.26 

Some  groups  did  not  observe  the  holidays  and  apostle- 
days;  other  disregarded  Sunday  and  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  was  held  in  low  esteem  by  some  Germans  in 
the  Province.  Many  wedding  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed by  officers  of  the  law.27 

There  were  charlatans  posing  as  clergymen  among 
the  “sect  people.”28  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  demanded  an  educated  clergy.29  Frequently 
they  did  not  inquire  any  further  into  a candidate’s 
credentials  than  was  necessary  to  determine  the  scope 
of  his  learning.  In  1750  a letter  was  issued*  to  the 

25  Fisher,  S.  G.,  p.  71. 

26  “The  many  sects  lead  people  astray  and  make  them  heterodox,  especially 
many  of  our  young  German  folks  who  are  easy  to  seduce.,  because  they  have 
often  so  many  years  to  serve  with  English  Masters  that  they  even  forget  their 
mother  tongue.  Even  many  adults  have  changed  their  faith  for  the  sake  of 
sustenance.  I was  well  acquainted  with  an  old  German  neighbor  who  had  been 
a Lutheran  but  had  rebaptized  himself  in  running  water, — sometime  afterwards 
he  circumcised  himself  and  believed  only  in  the  Old  Testament  ; finally,  how- 
ever, shortly  before  his  death,  he  baptized  himself  again  by  sprinkling  water  on 
his  head.’’  Mittelberger,  p.  110. 

27  Ibid:  p.  106. 

28  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  67.  One  who  named  himself  Charles  Rudolph,  Prince 
of  Wurtemburg  and  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  was  a strolling  preacher.  He  made 
an  anti-English  treaty  with  the  Indians,  was  apprehended  by  the  authorities  but 
escaped  to  New  Spain.  Another  German  preacher  named  Engell  had  turned 
Catholic  while  in  Germany.  In  payment  for  some  crime  in  the  Old  Country 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  gallows  but  saved  therefrom,  by  the  intercession  of  a 
Jesuit  priest.  He  was  banished  to  Spain.  Muhlenberg  wrote  “he  is  how  in 
Lancaster  and  York  posing  as  a Lutheran  clergyman.” 

29  The  Mennonites  and  Dunkards  did  not  require  an  educated  clergy.  Mittel- 
berger states:  “It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  hear  a totally  unlearned  man  preaching 
in  an  open  field.”  The  pietists  charged  that  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  scholars  were  no  longer  apostles,  but  “made  a trade  of  their  learn- 
ing,” pp.  58-59.  Knauss,  p.  41. 
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Lutheran  churches  of  Lancaster  urging  greater  care  in 
the  selection  of  clergymen.30  The  disgraceful  actions  of 
a few  ill-behaved  persons,  who  called  themselves  clergy- 
men, tarnished  the  reputation,  of  German  clergymen  in 
general 31  The  shortcomings  of  the  unworthy  clergymen 
were  given  publicity  in  the  English  and  German  news- 
papers of  the  province.  Christopher  Saur,  editor  of  the 
German  newspaper,  was  a Dunkard.  As  a member  of 
this  faith  he  had  little  use  for  educated  clergymen  and 
therefore  he  employed  the  columns  of  his  newspaper  to 
publish  the  mistakes  and  the  quarrels  which  disturbed 
the  membership  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches. 
Scandals  developed  at  the  Ephrata  Cloister  in  1743  and 
Saur  reported  the  details.32  Personal  matters  were 
dragged  into  the  light  of  full  publicity.  Anything  em- 
barrassing to  the  sects  was  certain  to  find  its  way  into 
print.  Such  publicity  resulted  unfavorably  for  Germans 
in  general.  English  people,  Quakers,  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  naturally  frowned  upon  the  reports  of 
what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a form  of  religious  an- 
archy. It  was  charged  that  the  Quakers  were  pleased 
to  observe  the  unhappy  plight  of  the  sect  people  because 
they  realized  that  without  a strong  clergy  the  non- 
pietistic  groups  could  not  be  “led  astray”  by  Quaker 
influence.33 

30  Hallische  Nachrichten,  p.  682 — The  reports  which  Lutheran  clergymen 
sent  back  to  the  University  of  Halle. 

31  Mittelberger,  p.  59 — Mittelberger  cites  a disgusting  incident  which  took 
place  in  Berks  County.  In  a carousal  in  which  the  clergyman  of  the  community 
took  part,  a wager  was  made  to  the  effect  that  he  (the  preacher)  could  preach 
so  well  that  one  part  of  his  audience  could  be  made  to  weep  -while  the  other 
laughed.  When  the  test  was  made  the  preacher  stood  in  such  position  that  he 
faced  one  part  of  his  audience  while  the  other  half  of  his  hearers  stood  behind 
him.  While  he  preached  emotionally  to  those  in  front  of  him  bringing  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  his  hearers,  he  made  immodest  gestures  behind  his  back  causing 
those  who  watched  him  from  that  position  to  laugh,  pp.  59-60. 

The  Newlanders  tried  to  induce  clergymen  to  accompany  ships  loaded  with 
immigrants.  Naturally  they  did  not  examine  the  credentials  of  those  who 
posed  as  clergymen. 

32  Knauss,  Jo.  Social  Conditions  Among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  p.  42. 

33  Brief  State  of  the  Province  1755,  p.  39. 
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In  a letter  to  Richard  Jackson34  in  1753,  Franklin 
spoke  of  the  condition  existing  in  the  German  Churches 
in  Pennsylvania: 

“Their  own  clergy  have  very  little  influence  over  their 
people  who  seem  to  have  an  Uncommon  Pleasure  in  abusing 
and  discharging  the  Minister  on  every  trivial  occasion.  Not 
being  used  to  Liberty  they  know  not  how  to  make  a modest 
use  of  it.  And  as  Kolben  in  his  history  says  of  the  young 
Hottentot  that  they  are  not  esteemed  men  until  they  have 
shown  their  Manhood  by  beating  their  Mothers  so  they  seem 
not  to  think  themselves  Free  till  they  can  feel  their  Liberty 
in  abusing  and  insulting  their  teachers.  Thus  they  are  under 
no  Restraint  from  ecclesiastical  Government.”35 

The  bona  fide  clergymen  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches  were  men  of  high  attainments  and  of 
excellent  moral  character.  Men  of  the  type  of  Schlatter, 
Muhlenberg,  Handshuh,  Brunholz  and  the  like  were  an 
asset  to  the  colony.  Between  1745  and  1770  fifty  clergy- 
men arrived  in  Pennsylvania  who  held  degrees  from 
German  Universities.36  The  Harvard  professors  of  that 
day  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  Latin  shown  by  these  Germans.37  While  erudition 
alone  was  not  a guarantee  of  worth,  the  respect  of  the 
Harvard  faculty,  the  lasting  results  of  the  work  of  the 
pioneer  clergymen  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  and  the  co-operation  which  they  gave  to  pro- 
jects designed  for  the  welfare  of  the  Province  must  prove 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  were  men  of  excellent 
character. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  in  the  short  space 
of  time  since  the  Germans  had  left  the  Fatherland  they 
would  have  discarded  their  native  tongue  in  favor  of 
the  English  language.  Even  to  this  day  there  are  com- 

34  Agent  of  the  Province  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England. 

35  Smythe,  A.  H.,  pp.  138-141. 

36  Rosengarten,  G.  F.,  The  German  Soldier  in  the  United  States,  p.  35. 

37  Ibid. 
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munities  in  Pennsylvania  in  which  English  is  seldom 
used  and  the  courts  of  some  counties-  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  must  employ  an  interpreter  familiar 
with  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect.  Two  hundred 
years  have  not  served  to  eradicate  the  German  of  the 
Pfalz.  And  yet  Franklin  was  impatient  with  the  new- 
comers because  they  clung  tenaciously  to  their  mother 
tongue.  In  his  letter  to  Richard  Jackson,  1753,  he  com- 
plained that  the  Germans  could  not  be  reached  through 
the  press  or  from  the  pulpit  because  they  could  not  un- 
derstand the  English  language.  Only  a few  of  their 
children,  he  said,  learned  to  speak  English  while  the 
parents  imported  many  books  from  Germany.  Of  the 
six  printing  houses  in  Philadelphia,  two  were  German, 
two  were  English  and  two  were  half  German,  half  Eng- 
lish. Advertisements  had  to  be  printed  in  “Dutch”  and 
English.  The  signs  in  the  street  bore  inscriptions  in 
both  languages,  in  some  sections  only  in  German.38 

Franklin  was  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
made  their  bonds  and  legal  instruments  in  their  own 
language.  He  thought  such  documents  should  be  held 
invalid  by  the  courts.  As  for  the  courts,  he  declared 
there  was  a growing  need  for  interpreters.  “And  I sup- 
pose in  a few  years  it  will  also  be  necessary  in  the  As- 
sembly to  tell  one-half  of  our  Legislators  what  the  other 
half  say.”39 

Franklin’s  letter  to  Jackson  continues  by  hinting  that 
the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Germans  constitute  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  province  in  still  another  way : 

“The  French  who  watch  all  advantages  are  now  making 
themselves  a German  settlement  in  the  Illinois  Country  and 
by  means  of  these  Germans  they  may  in  time  come  to  a good 


38  Smythe,  p.  138. 

39  Smythe,  p.  140. 
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understanding  with  ours;  and  indeed  in  the  last  war  the 
Germans  showed  a general  disposition  that  seemed  to 
bode  us  no  good.  For  when  the  English  who  were  not 
Quakers  entered  unanimously  into  an  association  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  help,  saying  if  they  were  quiet  the  French 
would  not  molest  them.” 

The  reference  to  a settlement  in  the  Illinois  country 
must  mean  the  occupation  of  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio.  The 
war  referred  to  was  the  War  of  the  Austrian  succession 
1740-8  during  which  Franklin  had  attempted  to  raise 
ten  regiments  in  Pennsylvania,  without  receiving  en- 
couragement from  the  Quakers.  In  the  conclusion  of  his 
letter,  Franklin  is  more  appreciative  of  German  virtues. 
He  denies  that  he  is  antagonistic  to  Germans,  as  such, 
but  feels  that  they  should  be  distributed  throughout  all 
of  the  colonies  rather  than  be  permitted  to  cluster  in 
groups  in  Pennsylvania.  “I  say  I am  not  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Germans  in  general,  for  they  have  their  vir- 
tues. Their  Industry  and  Frugality  are  exemplary.  They 
are  excellent  husbandmen  and  contribute  greatly  to  the 
Improvement  of  a Country.”40 

The  statements  of  Franklin  moved  Peter  Collinson,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  to  recommend  seven  proposals 
to  Parliament.  These  proposals  were  submitted  to 
Franklin  for  approval.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most 
of  them  grew  out  of  the  complaints  which  Franklin  had 
made  in  his  letter  to  Jackson.  Official  documents  in  the 
German  language  were  to  be  prohibited ; all  German 
printing  houses  were  to  be  suppressed ; no  German  books 
were  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  province;  the  routing 
of  German  immigrants  to  other  provinces ; the  estab- 
lishment of  English  schools;  the  passage  of  a test  in 
English  before  granting  political  privileges  and  the  en- 
couragement of  intermarriage  between  English  and 


40  Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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Germans  were  the  main  features  of  Collinson’s  pro- 
posals.41 

The  Assembly  of  the  Province  was  concerned  with  the 
German  problem.  The  Committee  on  what  Laws  are 
needed  for  the  Province  reported  on  February  15,  1754: 

“That  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  English  Language 
in  this  Province  it  may  be  proper  to  require  by  a Law, 
that  all  written  contracts  be  in  English,  and  to  give  some 
encouragement  to  English  schools  in  those  parts  of  the 
Province  where  foreigners  are  thick  settled.”42 

The  same  committee  also  suggested  a law  prohibiting 
the  immigration  of  Catholics  and  criminals  from  Ger- 
many. Bills  were  introduced  trying  to  effect  the  sug- 
gestions advanced  by  the  committee  but  they  were  not 
passed.43 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Germans  and  other 
Europeans  were  held  accountable  for  weather  conditions. 
Mittelberger  states  “It  is  surprising  to  hear  old  Indians, 
or  savages,  complain  and  say  that,  since  the  Europeans 
came  into  their  country  they  were  so  frequently  visited 
by  heavy  snowfalls,  severe  frosts  and  torrents  of  rain, 
of  which  they  had  known  nothing  before  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  even  the 
Pennsylvanians  ascribe  the  facts  to  the  Europeans  be- 
cause these,  and  especially  the  Germans,  are  mostly 
such  fearful  swearers/’44  A law  was  passed  by  the  as- 
sembly levying  a fine  of  five  pounds  for  oaths  uttered  in 
public.  The  informant  was  to  receive  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  fine  as  a reward  45 

41  Franklin’s  MSS.  LXIX,  Amer.  Philosophical  Society. 

42  Votes  IV,  p.  283. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  304. 

44  Mittelberger.  p.  104.  The  characteristic  German  oath  “Dunnerwetter”  may 
have  been  responsible.  Many  of  the  oaths  of  the  Germans  deal  with  abnormali- 
ties of  the  weather.  Many  Pennsylvania  Gei'man  oaths  are  vehement  expres- 
sions compared  to  which  English  profanity  is  mild  indeed. 

45  Mittelberger,  p.  105.  Many  persons  became  informers  in  order  to  obtain 
half  the  fine.  Whenever  the  offender  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine  in  money 
the  alternative  was  to  be  whipped  with  fifty  lashes.  Since  one-half  of  the  fine 
was  due  the  informer  the  number  of  lashes  was  divided,  giving  the  offender 
and  informer  twenty-five  lashes  each.  This  procedure  served  to  limit  informers 
to  reporting  only  the  cases  of  the  well  to  do. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  prosperous  English  colonists, 
residing  in  Philadelphia,  would  not  be  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  appearance  of  the  redemptioners  as 
they  emerged  from  the  filthy  tubs  which  brought  them 
here,  robbed  of  all  their  possessions,  half  starved  and  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  a terrible  voyage  in  the 
putrid  holds  of  ships.  It  was  only  natural  that  a com- 
parison between  the  bedraggled  immigrant  and  the  High 
Street  merchant  would  lead  to  the  appellation  of  “Pala- 
tinate Boors.” 

Could  Franklin  and  other  critics  have  envisioned  those 
same  immigrants  a few  years  later  in  the  valleys  to  the 
northward,  with  their  fruitful  acres  and  bursting  barns 
he  and  his  fellow  critics  might  have  been  less  severe  in 
their  charges  against  the  Germans.  Franklin  did  realize 
that  the  industry  of  the  Germans  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  English  settlers.  In  his  letter  to  Jackson  he 
stated  that  through  their  industry  they  were  all  becom- 
ing wealthy.46  This  attitude  on  his  part  was  more 
kindly  than  that  which  he  had  expressed  in  a-  letter  to 
James  Palmer  in  1750,  three  years  earlier: 

“This  will  in  a few  years  become  a German  colony:  Instead 
of  their  Learning”  our  Language  we  must  learn  theirs,  or 
live  as  in  a foreign  country.  Already  the  English  begin  to 
quit  particular  neighborhoods  surrounded  by  Dutch  being 
made  uneasy  by  the  disagreeableness  of  disonant  Manners; 
and  in  Time  numbers  will  quit  the  province  for  the  same 
Reason.  Besides  the  Dutch  underlive  and  are  therefor  en- 
able to  underwork  and  undersell  the  English  who  are  thereby 
extremely  incommoded,  and  consequently  disgusted  so  that 
there  can  be  no  cordial  affection  between  them.’U7 

From  the  beginning  of  the  province  until  1730  the 
Germans  were  invited,  even  coaxed,  to  settle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  1730  to  1750  they  were  tolerated.  After 


46  Franklin  MSS.  LXIX,  American  Philosophical  Soc. 

47  Ibid. 
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the  middle  of  the  century  welcome  waned  and  suspicions 
took  its  place. 

Whether  justified,  or  not,  the  warnings  issued  by 
critics  of  the  Germans  had  their  repercussions  in  Eng- 
land. To  the  credit  of  the  authorities  of  that  country 
let  it  be  pointed  out  that  instead  of  meeting  the  situation 
with  force  and  oppression  a generous,  farsighted  pro- 
gram was  set  in  motion. 


Chapter  II 


ANGLICIZING  THE  GERMANS. 

HE  so  called  Charity  School  movement  among  the 


Germans  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  so  much  a 
charitable  as  a political  undertaking.  Students  of  the 
history-  of  education  have  made  comprehensive  studies 
of  the  system  of  schools  inaugurated  during  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.1  For  the  most  part  their  in- 
vestigations have  dealt  with  the  educational  and  religious 
significance  of  the  movement.  Although  the  idea  of  such 
schools  had  its  inception  in  religious  motives  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  system  was  dictated  by  political  expedi- 
ency. Let  us  examine  the  aims  of  those  who  founded 
the  schools  with  regard  to  the  political  purposes  in- 


volved. 


The  first  of  the  cardinal  aims  of  education  is  “edu- 
cation for  citizenship.”  It  was  as  true  in  the  eighteenth 
century  Charity  Schools  as  it  is  today  in  the  great  public 
school  system  of  our  democracy.  The  term  “Charity” 
served  merely  as  a cloak  for  motives,  which,  to  public- 
minded  Englishmen,  seemed  a matter  of  practical  ex- 
pediency. Citizenship  Schools,  or  Anglicizing  Schools 
would  define  the  movement  in  the  terms  of  its  aims. 

The  idea  of  educating  the  Germans  had  its  original 
inception  in  religious  motives.  When  Reverend  Michael 
Schlatter,  in  1746,  appealed  to  the  Holland  Fathers  for 
assistance  in  educating  the  German  Calvinists  of  Penn- 
sylvania, it  was  done  in  the  interests  of  education  and 


1 Maurer,  Chas.  F.,  Early  Lutheran  Education  in  America.  Also  Levengrood, 
Frederick  G.,  Reformed  Church  Schools,  and  Weber,  S.  E.,  The  Charity  School 
Movement  in  Colonial  Pennsylvania. 
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religion.  As  the  movement  spread  to  England  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Reverend  David  Thompson,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  residing  in  Holland,  the  undertaking  be- 
came primarily  political  and  only  secondarily  educational 
or  religious.  True,  the  Society  formed  in  London,  to 
sponsor  the  undertaking  had  the  high  sounding  title  of 
“The  London  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,” 
nevertheless  it  will  be  shown  that  the  nationalization  of 
the  Germans  was  more  in  line  with  their  purposes.  The 
propagation  of  the  “Gospel”  was  a means  to  an  earthly 
end  rather  than  one  born  of  spiritual  charity.  The 
only  gospel  to  be  propagated  was  the  Protestant  inter- 
pretation of  it,  in  order  to  set  up  counter  influence  to 
Jesuit  Missionary  activities.  The  fear  of  French  en- 
croachments was  a very  potent  factor  in  inducing  men 
in  public  life  in  England  to  contribute  money  for  the 
purpose  of  inuring  the  Germans  against  the  Jesuitical 
emissaries  of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty.2 3 

A partial  list  of  subscribers  to  the  London  Society  is 
furnished  in  the  German  version  of  Dr.  William  Smith's 
“ Short  Story  of  the  Charitable  Schools.”*  The  King  of 
England  was  set  down  for  one  thousand  pounds  sterl- 
ing, while  Her  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  contri- 
buted the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

The  Penn  Proprietors  pledged  themselves  to  contri- 
bute annually  to  the  project.  It  is  true  that  a clergy- 
man was  made  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  this  arrangement  was  made  for  two  practical 
reasons  both  independent  of  religious  motive.  One 
reason  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  select  a man  who 

2 Stille : A Memoir  of  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  D.  D.,  pp.  19.  Philadelphia,  1869. 

3 Entitled  Eine  Kurtze  Nachricht.  The  list  does  not  appear  in  the  English 
account:  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  Earl  of  Morton,  Earl  of  Finlator,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby of  Barham.  Sir  Lucas  Schaub.  Sir  Joshua  Van  Neck.  Commissioner 
Vernon,  Alderman  Chetty,  Alderman  Fluddger,  John  Bance  Esq.,  Robt.  Ferguson 
Esq.,  Nathaniel  Paice  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Benj.  Avory,  Rev.  Dr.  Birch,  Rev.  M. 
Caspar.  Wetstein,  Rev.  Mr.  David  Thompson,  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler  (Secre- 
tarius).  Amounts  of  contribution  not  given. 
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had  made  contacts  with  most  German  communities,  and 
there  was  only  the  Reverend  Michael  Schlatter  who 
could  qualify.4  In  the  second  place  it  was  necessary  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  Holland  Fathers  who 
originally  sponsored  the  movement  as  a result  of  this 
same  Rev.  Schlatter’s  plea.  The  Holland  Fathers  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  political  turn  which  the  project 
took  after  it  got  under  wray.  Schlatter  wTas  a Reformed 
Church  clergyman  and  his  appointment  was  designed 
to  please  the  people  in  Holland.5 6 

The  affairs  of  the  Society  and  the  direction  of  its  ac- 
tivities in  Pennsylvania  wTere  entrusted  to  a group  of 
men  known  as  the  Board  of  Trustees.  We  observe  the 
absence  of  men  of  the  Church  as  we  scan  the  list  of 
names : 

James  Hamilton — Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

William  Allen — Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania 

Richard  Peters — Secretary  of  the  Province 

Benjamin  Franklin — Printer  of  the  Votes  of  the  Assembly 
and  Assemblyman 

Conrad  Weiser — Provincial  Agent  in  dealing  with  the  Indians 

Rev.  Dr.  "William  Smith — Later  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.6 

There  were  only  two  clergymen  among  the  group. 
Richard  Peters  was  ordained  but  inactive  as  an  Epis- 
copalian cleric,  and  it  will  be  shown  in  succeeding 
pages,  that  Rev.  Smith  wras  the  most  influential  figure 
of  the  entire  group  in  transforming  the  purposes  of  the 
schools  from  religious  and  charitable  aims  to  political 
ends. 

4 Harbaugh,  H.,  Schlatter’s  Life  and  Travels,  p.  255  (1857). 

5 Levengood,  Frederick  G.,  Eighteenth  Century  Reformed  Schools.  Schlat- 
ter became  persona  non  grata  to  the  Holland  Fathers  in  1754.  He  was  dis- 
missed after  a visit  to  Holland  in  which  he  failed  to  clear  himself  of  charges 
against  him  concerning  his  early  life.  He  continued  as  superintendent  of  the 
Charity*  Schools,  pp.  204-211. 

6 Other  names  were  included  as  the  membership  changed  from  time  to  time 
The  above  list  is  the  one  furnished  in  the  Short  History — published  in  1755. 
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A lengthy  letter  written  by  Dr.  William  Smith  from 
London  December  13,  1753,  and  addressed  to  Thomas 
Penn  serves  to  give  us  a clearer  idea  of  the  purposes 
which  motivated  the  men  who  organized  the  schools  for 
the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania." 

Smith  opens  his  letter,  by  quoting  at  length  from 
Franklin’s  letter  to  Robert  Jackson  which  began 

“I  am  perfectly  of  your  mind  that  measures  of  great 
Temper  are  necessary  with  the  Germans.”7 8 

Smith  then  draws  a parallel  between  the  situation  in 
Pennsylvania  and  that  which  existed  in  the  early  days 
of  Rome,  when  great  numbers  of  foreigners  entered  the 
city  in  the  days  of  Numa.  Numa  welded  together  the 
many  elements  and  caused  the  Romans  to  lose  self  in 
the  interests  of  the  state  “Cives  cum  civibus  de  Virtute 
certabunt.”  Since  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  are  simi- 
lar, similar  methods  should  be  used : 

“Numa  was  compelled  to  deal  with  adults  in  trying  times. 
But  (thank  heaven)  this  is  not  the  case  of  the  Country 
[Penna.l  under  Consideration.  As  we  can  attempt  no  Scheme 
of  Polity  that  can  have  so  immediate  an  effect  it  is  wrell  we 
can  wait  for  the  surer  tho’  slower  Effects  of  Education  among 
the  rising  Generation.  All  the  good  effects  of  Numa’s  policy 
can  be  realized  if  schools  are  established.” 

Where  Numa  organized  feasts  and  sacrifices  to  incul- 
cate the  Roman  spirit  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
schools  in  which  associations,  pleasant  memories  and 
traditions  should  be  shared  mutually  by  English  and 
German  children  alike  and  in  that  way  blend  the  two 
national  groups. 

The  fear  of  French  aggression  is  dealt  upon  at  great 
length, 


7 Stauffer,  M.S.S.  Collection,  Penna.  Hist.  Soc. 

8 Smith  does  not  name  Franklin.  He  says — “a  man  who  is  a long  tried 
Patriot  and  whose  name  should  I mention  it  would  set  him  far  beyond  any  view 
less  than  the  Public  Good  as  his  wonderful  penetration  must  enable  him  always 
to  discriminate  real  from  apparent.”  Letter  of  Franklin  to  Jackson. 
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“In  the  Day  of  Danger,  should  our  unceasing  foe  attempt 
to  seduce  our  Germans  from  us  the  endearing  Remembrance 
of  all  our  School  Acquaintances  formed  in  the  gay  open 
Moments  of  Youth  & joy,  rushing  up  from  the  Heart.” 

Everyone  will  naturally  reason  thus — 

“What!  shall  I draw  my  sword  and  perhaps  sheath  it 
next  in  the  Bosom  of  my  dear  Friend  and  schoolfellow?  Shall 
I commence  the  deadly  foe  of  him  who  once  bore  my  Fault 
and  sustained  the  punishment  due  to  it?  Of  him  whose  more 
practiced  arm  snatched  me  from  Death  when  sporting  in  the 
Wave  and  launching  beyond  my  Depths  I was  borne  by  the 
headlong  current  to  instant  Fate?- — ...  No  I will  not.  Hence 
Villain,  quickly  from  my  sight  thou  that  persuadest  me  to 
it  or  the  sword  thou  wouldst  have  me  draw  against  my  best 
friend  shall  this  moment  open  a passage  to  thy  insidious 
Heart.” 

“It  will  be  natural  for  a German  to  reason  thus  if  he  is 
properly  instructed  and  has  formed  school  connexions  with 
the  English.” 

Again,  continues  the  writer,  education  will  lead  to  in- 
termarriage between  the  English  and  Germans.  The 
parents  of  both  groups  discouraged  and  tried  to  prevent 
it,  and  their  efforts  usually  were  successful  because  the 
young  people  did  not  speak  each  other’s  language.  “But 
once  they  do”  urged  Smith  “love  is  too  strong  to  be  held 
by  Fetters”  and  the  remonstrances  of  parents  will  be  in- 
effective. 

A large  portion  of  the  letter  is  devoted  to  an  able  argu- 
ment for  education  for  democracy.  Education,  he  says, 
is  not  needed  or  desired  in  countries  governed  by  tyrants. 

“The  more  ignorant  such  a people  are  the  more  happy 
and  governable  will  they  be.  Education  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  them.  There  is  but  one  principle  of  government  among 
them,  namely,  Fear,  and  but  one  Article  of  Knowledge  nec- 
essary, namely,  that  they  owe  an  implicit  Obedience  to  their 
Rulers  in  all  things.  These  two  are  soon  taught.  The 
Tyrant  & his  armed  Legions  are  the  School  masters  of  such 
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a people  and  very  successful  ones  too.  But  among  a free 
people  the  case  is  quite  the  Reverse. 

There  is  no  middle  way  of  governing  People,  but  by  a 
sense  of  duty  if  they  are  free,  or  by  Fear  if  they  are  Slaves. 

I do  not  see  how  the  Foreigners  in  America,  where  they 
are  as  Numerous  as  in  Pennsylvania  can  acquire  our  language 
or  incorporate  with  us  nor  how  liberty  can  be  preserved 
among  them,  without  some  sort  of  Education  they  must  soon 
degenerate  into  ungovernable  ignorant  savages. 

But,  on  the  other  hand  ...  if  a few  schools  could  be 
founded  among  them  I am  morally  certain  by  the  blessings 
of  God  they  may  be  quickly  incorporated  with  us.  . . . What 
a noble  prospect  does  this  open  and  how  loudly  does  such 
work  call  for  the  attention  and  aid  of  all!  It  is  pregnant 
with  Beneficence. 

And  Love  and  its  Effects  wTill  be  felt  thro’  many  an 
[A] era  and  roll’d  down  in  a Tide  of  Happiness  gently  dif- 
fusing itself  to  glad  the  Hearts  of  Unborn  Millions  in  the 
untutored  places  in  America  so  that  the  language  of  the 
prophet  which  can  never  be  better  applied  than  in  the  present 
case.  The  Wilderness  and  the  Solitary  Place  shall  be  glad 
for  them  and  the  Desert  shall  Rejoice  and  Blossom  as  the 
Rose.” 

On  the  same  day  that  the  letter  was  written  to 
Thomas  Penn,  Smith  addressed  another  letter  to  the 
London  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.9  This 
letter  differs  from  its  contemporary  in  that  it  makes  a 
plea  for  religious  care  for  these  Germans  who  may  soon 
be  no  better  than  “Wood-born  savages.”  There  is  danger 
of  “sinking  into  barbarism”  or  being  “seduced  from  that 
religion  for  which  their  fathers  suffered  so  much.” 

The  second  letter  lacks  the  frankness  and  the  per- 
sonal touch  which  characterizes  the  one  written  to  the 
Proprietor.  A significant  passage  is  given  here  which 
gives  evidence  that  the  writer  was  conscious  of  address- 
ing a group  of  people  rather  than  an  individual.  The 

9 Smith,  W.  M. — Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.  D., 
1:29-32. 
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political  motive  comes  to  the  surface  again: 

“But  further,  Education  besides  being  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  Spirit  of  liberty  & commerce,  is  the  only  means 
for  incorporating  these  foreigners  with  ourselves,  in  the 
rising  generation.  The  old  can  only  be  exhorted  and 
warn’d.  The  young  may  be  instructed  and  form’d.  The  old 
can  neither  acquire  our  Language,  nor  quit  their  national 
manners.  The  young  may  do  both.  The  old,  whatever  de- 
gree of  worth  they  acquire,  descend  apace  to  the  grave,  & 
their  influence  is  soon  lost.  The  young,  when  well  instructed, 
have  their  whole  prime  of  life  before  them,  & their  influence 
is  strong  and  lasting.”1') 

In  the  face  of  the  charges  of  ignorance  and  impending 
savagery  it  is  well  that  we  consider  the  culture  of  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  with  a view  to  determining 
the  correctness  of  the  presentations  made  by  Smith, 
Franklin,  Schlatter  and  others. 

First  the  charge  that  religion  was  being  forgotten  is 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  One  need  only  casually  observe 
the  cornerstone  dates  of  the  fine  old  churches  which  rise 
on  the  hilltops  of  Pennsylvania’s  country-side  to  realize 
that  almost  all  of  the  rural  churches  were  built,  or  the 
congregations  organized  before  1750.  Almost  two  cen- 
turies have  passed  and  few  additional  churches  have 
been  built.  If  those  now  existing  are  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  a population  five  times  as  large  as  it  was  in 
1750,  it  follows  that  there  must  have  been  a sufficient 


10  In  one  of  his  appeals  to  the  London  Society  the  Reverend  Dr.  Smith 
essays  to  paraphrase  the  thoughts  of  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania.  The  flights 
of  his  imagination  and  his  picturesque  words  are  amusing: 

“Alas ! how  long  shall  we  be  the  most  miserable  of  mortals  Driven  from 
our  friends  & natal  soil  by  the  fierce  scourge  of  persecution,  we  committed  our- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  Seas,  & sought  a better  home  in  an  unknown  corner 
of  the  World.  We  penetrated  the  ho  wing  wilderness.  & sat  down  in  places 
before  untrod  by  Christian  foot.  Where  only  savage  beasts  prowled  round  us, 
content  to  suffer  the  worst  of  difficulties,  for  the  sake  of  religious  liberty  & 
a good  con-science.  But,  O deplorable  situation!  We  are  again  threatened  with 
all  those  dangers  from  which  we  fled.  On  the  one  side  Popery.  & on  the  other 
heathen-ignorance,  makes  dreadful  approaches  towards  us.  The  French-Germans 
well  supply’d  with  missionaries,  are  our  near  neighbors  ; and  if  we  should 
escape  their  snares,  who  shall  save  our  Children — Our  Children  ! O piercing 
thought!  did  we  mention  our  Children?  These  helpless  innocents  are  the  rising 
hopes  of  a large  branch  of  the  Protestant  interest,  coming  forward  into  the 
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number  of  churches  serving  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
early  settlers. 

It  is  conceivable  that  persons  who  meant  to  be  fair  in 
their  criticisms  might  have  been  misled  in  their  observa- 
tions because  of  a lack  of  understanding.  The  plethora 
of  sects  and  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  them  must  have 
been  disconcerting  to  an  Englishman  trained  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  an  established  church  where  non-conformity  was 
frowned  upon.  There  were  many  sects  among  the  Ger- 
mans. The  love  of  liberty,  innate  among  Teutonic  peo- 
ples, asserted  itself  in  the  development  of  many  forms  of 
worship.  There  were  Mennonites,  Dunkards,  Amish, 
Moravians,  Mystics,  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  New 
Mooners,  Schwenkfelders  and  many  other  sects  among 
the  Germans,  each  having  some  peculiar  custom  or  pecu- 
liar garb  which  puzzled  the  Anglican  who  came  into 
their  midst.  The  monastic  life  at  the  Ephrata  Cloister 
suggested  kinship  to  the  Catholic  monasteries  of 
Europe.  The  long  cloaks  and  the  prominently  exhibited 
crucifix  of  the  Moravians’  garb,  the  communistic  socie- 
ties at  places  like  Gnadenhutten,  Schonbrun  and  Nazar- 
eth would  naturally  be  distressing  to  an  observer 
trained  in  monarchical  principles.  It  would  seem  that 
the  English  critics  of  the  Germans  in  matters  of  religion 
were  guilty  of  ignorance  themselves  when  they  charged 
ignorance  to  the  Germans. 

world  like  grasshoppers  in  multitude,  upon  their  instruction  it  greatly  depends 
whether  our  heathen  neighbors,  in  whose  original  soil  we  dwell,  shall  at  last 
embrace  the  truth,  & flourish  long  in  all  that  exalts,  all  that  embellishes  Society  ; 
or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  a great  part  of  the  new  world  shall  fall  either 
back  to  its  original  barbarism  or  under  the  dreary  reign  of  popery.  But  alas ! 
we  see  our  dear  little  ones,  whose  fate  is  to  decide  this,  rising  round  us  like 
wild  branches  with-out  one  hand  to  form  or  guide  them.  Their  tender  Souls 
ripen  only  in  ignorance  & are  exposed  an  early  prey.  We  ourselves  are 
unable  to  instruct  them,  and  are  moreover  obliged  to  face  the  piercing  North, 
or  sultry  South,  toil  all  the  day  long,  & to  provide  for  their  infant  calls  of 
hunger,  without  having  one  moment  to  spare  for  the  nurture  of  their  tender 
minds.’  This  is  the  alarming  situation,  & these  the  moving  lamentations  of 
those  unhappy  Emigrants.  To  you,  ye  noble  Patriots ! they  address  tender 
plaint  thro’  my  Pen.  And  surely  we  ought  to  regard  them  from  motives  of 
honor,  humanity,  & good  policy.” 
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Second,  the  charge  was  made  that  the  Germans  were 
“Palatinate  Boors/’  unlettered,  stupid  and  on  the  verge 
of  reverting  to  savagery.  Let  us  examine  these  charges. 

A study  of  the  literacy  of  the  German  immigrants  re- 
veals that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  males  above  the  age 
of  sixteen  could  read  and  write,  seventy  per  cent,  could 
sign  the  ship’s  register,  while  for  the  period  from  1751 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  eighty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  German  immigrants  could  write.11  Dr. 
Hinke  compiled  the  lists  of  German  immigrants  from 
1727  to  1808,  giving  forty  thousand  names  and  fac- 
similes of  signatures  of  most  of  them.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  signatures  were  in  German  script  and 
to  an  eye,  accustomed  to  Roman  letters,  the  appearance 
of  the  signatures  would  give  the  impression  of  illiter- 
acy.12 When  wre  take  into  account  the  prevalence  of 
illiteracy  in  Europe  at  the  time  the  showing  made  by  the 
German  immigrants  contradicts  the  statements  which 
writers  like  Franklin  and  Smith  made  concerning  their 
lack  of  culture. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  high  standards  set  by 
the  immigrants  were  no  more  maintained  in  the  German 
settlements  than  in  other  colonies.  Problems  of  frontier 
life  demanded  the  immediate  attention  of  the  settlers. 
The  axe,  plow,  and  rifle  were  more  frequently  wielded 
than  the  pen  and  the  school  master’s  rod.  Education  as 
an  organized  system  could  w7ait  for  the  development  of  a 
surplus  of  social  wealth.  This  was  true  of  all  frontier 
life,  w'hether  German,  Scotch  Irish  or  English.  The 
churches  usually  had  schools  attached  to  them  in  wThich 
irregular  sessions  were  held  with  the  minister  as 

11  Weber,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

12  Hinke.  W.  J.,  and  Strassburger,  R.  B.,  Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers, 
Vol.  II : passim. 
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teacher,  but  for  the  most  part  instruction  was  carried 
on  in  the  homes. 

Quite  naturally  the  instruction  was  given  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  question,  then,  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  English  versus  German  culture  and  not  a ques- 
tion of  reversion  to  savagery.  It  is  not  the  purpose, 
here,  to  weigh  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  civilizations. 
It  is  the  purpose  to  point  out  that  the  English  critics 
either  deliberately  or  in  the  innocence  of  ignorance 
branded  the  Germans  as  ignorant  without  recognizing 
the  culture  they  did  possess  in  foreign  and  unfamiliar, 
but  none  the  less  real,  form. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  contradictions  inherent  in 
the  charges  which  cover  the  Germans  with  the  black 
soot  of  ignorance.  “They  import  many  books  from 
Germany”  complained  the  omniscient  Franklin.  They 
published  German  newspapers  which  had  a circulation 
disturbing  to  the  printer  of  English  papers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  untutored  “boors”  reading  news- 
papers and  importing  “many  books  from  Germany.”  The 
chief  fault  lay  not  in  ignorance,  but  in  the  fact  that  a 
foreign  culture  did  exist.  The  recommendations  to  the 
society  had  as  their  aim  the  subversion  of  this  culture, 
which  Englishmen  could  not  understand,  in  favor  of 
their  own. 

In  one  of  James  Logan’s  letters  to  Governor  Ogle  of 
Maryland  the  statement  was  made  that  many  of  the  Ger- 
mans spoke  and  understood  the  French  language.13  This 
was  undoubtedly  true  because  most  of  the  Germans  came 
from  the  Rhine  Valley  where  the  Teutonic  and  Gallic 
civilizations  had  been  in  close  contact  and  conflict  for 
one  thousand  years.  Also  many  of  the  Germans  came 
from  the  Swiss  cantons  in  which  French  was  the  official 


13  Col.  Rec.  IV,  142. 
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language.14  Now  the  fact  that  the  Germans  knew  two 
major  tongues  constitutes  excellent  testimony  that  their 
culture,  in  this  respect  at  least,  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  English  who  could  speak  but  the  one  language  to 
which  they  were  bred. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Germans  lived 
on  the  frontier,  where  the  fringes  of  their  civilization 
brushed  constantly  against  the  settlements  of  the  Indians. 
In  many  cases  it  was  necessary  to  learn  the  Indian 
tongues  as  well  as  the  English.  It  is  a very  significant 
fact  that  the  only  successful  agents  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania authorities  employed  in  treating  with  the  Indians 
were  of  non-English  stock.  Weiser,  Zeisberger,  Post, 
Zinzendorf  and  Spangenberg  were  all  Germans;  Andrew 
Montour  was  a French-Canadian,  and  George  Croghan 
an  Irishman.  Stupidity  and  darkness  do  not  breed  such 
men  as  these. 

The  religious  purposes  of  the  charitable  schools  could 
not  be  ignored  by  the  London  Society  as  a matter  of  ex- 
pediency. The  states  of  Holland  and  West  Frisland  con- 
tributed two  thousand  gulden  per  annum  and  the  only 
interest  which  the  people  of  Holland  had  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the 
church  among  their  fellow  Calvinists  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  connection  with  the  Holland  Fathers  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  London  Society  did  not  engage  in  any 
serious  attempt  to  establish  an  Episcopacy  among  the 
Germans.  A few  Anglican  missionaries  were  sent  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1754  but  their  experiences  were  so.  dis- 
couraging that  the  attempt  was  abandoned.13  The  major 
aim  of  the  Society  could  be  attained,  it  was  hoped,  with- 

14  It  was  not  unusual  to  meet  a German  mechanic  who  could  speak  three 
or  four  different  languages — well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  possessing  a general  fund  of  knowledge  far  superior  to  what 
is  found  in  persons  of  the  same  class  in  England.  Rupp,  P.  G.  S.  XIX,  p.  51. 

15  Penna.  Mag.  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  467-468. 
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out  disturbing  the  Protestant  sects.16  The  subordination 
of  the  proselyting  program  is  additional  evidence  that 
the  aims  were  political  rather  than  religious. 

The  declared  aims  of  the  Society  are  stated  in  a pamph- 
let entitled  A Short  History  of  the  Charity  Schools 
published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Society.17  The  aims 
listed  here  are  copied  from  the  English  version  of  the 
Short  History: 

1.  To  assist  the  People  in  the  Encouragement  of  pious  and 
industrious  Protestant  ministers  that  are,  or  shall  be,  regu- 
larly ordained  and  settled  among  the  said  Germans,  or  their 
Descendants,  in  America;  beginning  first  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  want  of  ministers  is  greatest,  and  proceeding  to  the 
neighbouring  British  colonies;  as  they  shall  be  enabled  by  an 
Increase  of  their  Funds. 

2.  To  establish  some  charitable  Schools  for  the  pious  Edu- 
cation of  German  youth  of  all  Denominations,  as  well  as 
those  English  Youth  that  may  reside  among  them,  . . . now, 
as  a religious  Education  of  youth,  the  tender  Mind  is  yet 
open  to  every  impression,  is  the  most  effectual  Means  of  mak- 
ing a People  wise,  virtuous  and  happy,  the  honorable  Society 
having  declared  that  they  have  this  Part  of  their  Design,  in 
a particular  Manner  at  Heart;  it  being  chiefly  from  the  care 
that  shall  be  taken  of  the  rising  Generation,  that  they  expect 
the  Success  of  their  whole  undertaking. 

3.  The  said  honorable  Society,  considering  that  they  reside 
at  too  great  a Distance,  either  to  know  what  ministers  de- 
serve their  Encouragement,  or  what  Places  are  most  con- 
venient to  fix  the  Schools  in; — and  as  they  would  neither  be- 
stow their  Bounty  on  any  who  do  not  deserve  it,  nor  with- 
hold it  from  any  who  do  deserve  it, — Therefore,  they  have 
devolved  the  general  Execution  of  the  whole  upon  Us,  under 
the  Name  of  the  Trustees-General,  for  the  Management  of  their 
Charity  among  the  German  Emigrants  in  North  America. 


16  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  98-99. 

17  From  the  press  of  Anton  Ambruster  (1755)  a German  edition  was 
printed  under  the  title  “Eine  Kurtze  Nachricht  (Vide  P.  H.  S.).  There  were 
more  German  copies  printed  than  there  were  of  the  English  edition.  1000 
German  and  800  English.  500  in  English  and  German.  Weiser  was  given  275 
German  copies  and  Schlatter  325,  300  “sundry.”  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 
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And  as  our  Residence  is  in  this  Province,  where  the  chief 
body  is  settled,  and  where  we  may  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  People,  the  generous  Society  hope  that 
we  cannot  be  imposed  upon,  or  deceived,  in  the  Direction  or 
Application  of  their  excellent  Charity. 

4.  And  lastly,  considering  that  our  Engagements  in  other 
matters,  would  not  permit  us  personally  to  consult  with  the 
People  in  the  Country,  nor  to  visit  the  Schools  as  often  as 
might  be  necessary  to  their  Success,  the  said  honorable  Society 
have,  out  of  their  true  fatherly  Care,  appointed  Rev.  Mr. 
Schlatter  to  act,  under  our  Direction,  as  visitor,  or  Super- 
visor of  the  Schools,  knowing  that  he  has  already  taken  in- 
credible Pains  in  this  whole  affair,  and  being  acquainted  with 
the  People  in  all  Parts  of  the  Country,  can  converse  with  them 
on  the  Spot  and  bring  us  the  best  Advices,  from  Time  to  Time, 
concerning  the  measures  fit  to  be  taken.” 

A seven  point  program  was  provided  in  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  System : 

First:  The  youth  wTere  to  be  instructed  in  both  English  and 
German  Languages;  in  Reading;  writing;  keeping  of  common 
accounts;  singing  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Principles  of  the 
Holy  Protestant  religion.  “In  the  same  manner  as  the  Fathers 
of  these  Germans  were  instructed  at  the  Schools  of  those 
countries  from  which  they  came.” 

Second:  Provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of  Girls 
in  reading  and  the  “Use  of  the  Needle. ”iS 

Third : Instruction  in  any  catechism  of  “sound  doctrine”  re- 
gardless of  sect  if  approved  by  the  parents  of  the  children. 
Any  purpose  of  force  or  compulsion  is  disclaimed  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Society. 

Fourth:  Catechisms  to  be  printed  in  English  and  German 
and  given  to  the  poor  together  with  other  books  “at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society.” 

Fifth:  Local  persons  to  serve  as  deputy  trustees  W’hose 
business  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  schools  at  regular  intervals 
and  make  reports  to  the  General  Trustees  in  Philadelphia 

18  This  was  not  a part  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  Society.  It  was 
urged  upon  the  Trustees  by  William  Parsons,  an  agent  of  the  Proprietors.  Par- 
sons pointed  out  that  if  girls  were  taught  to  sew  and  fashion  garments  ac- 
cording to  English  styles  they  would  develop  a preference  for  all  things  Eng- 
lish. Letter  of  William  Parsons  to  Dr.  William  Smith — Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  86. 
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these  reports  to  be  forwarded  to  the  London  Society.*9 

Sixth:  The  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  to  act  as  General  Super- 
intendent. 

Seventh:  The  number  of  schools  dependent  upon  the  funds 
of  the  Society.  Response  to  be  made  to  petitions  from  com- 
munities requesting  the  schools.-0 

How  did  the  Germans  welcome  the  schools?  The 
eventual  failure  of  the  enterprise  answers  that  question. 
For  five  years  after  the  first  schools  wTere  built  they  were 
conducted  with  indifferent  success  until  sometime  dur- 
ing the  decade  before  the  revolution  they  were  aban- 
doned. One  of  the  severe  critics  among  the  Germans 
was  Saur,  the  German  printer.  21  He  used  the  columns 
of  his  newspaper  to  criticize  and  condemn  the  movement. 
When  the  idea  was  first  broached,  late  in  1754,  he  made 
the  following  comments : 

“The  new  society  in  England  deserves  praise  for  being  so 
liberal  and  so  kind  to  teach  Germans  the  English  tongue 
gratis.  But  if  Schlatter  has  accused  the  Germans  to  such  a 
degree  and  represented  them  as  if  they  were  a nation  so 
roguish  and  mischievous  a disposition,  that  in  time  of  war 
they  would  probably  join  the  French  and  Villainously  espouse 

19  It  was  hoped  that  an  equal  number  of  German  and  English  citizens 
should  serve  on  these  visiting  boards. 

20  The  following  is  a list  of  the  first  schools  organized  under  this  plan : 
Feb.  16th,  1755 — New  Providence — Phila.  Co.  Teacher,  Charles  Cornelius 

Rabatan.  Salary  25  pounds  Per  Annum.  10  pounds  to  his  wife  to  teach  poor 
children  reading  and  sewing. 

March  1st.  1755 — Upper  Salford,  Phila.  Co.  Teacher,  Rev.  Fred  Schultz. 
Salary  30  pounds  per  annum. 

April  1,  1755— Tulpehocken,  Berks  Co.  Teacher,  Mr.  John  Davis  of  Ire- 
land. Salary  30  pounds  per  annum. 

May  Sth,  1755 — Vincent  township,  Chester  Co.  Teacher,  John  Lewis  Ache. 
Salary — Only  20  pounds  because  he  had  been  instructed  for  some  time  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society. 

May  16.  1755 — Easton,  Northampton  Co.  Teacher,  John  Middleton  Martin. 
Salary  30  pounds  per  annum. 

July  1,  1755 — Lancaster,  Lane.  Co.  Teacher,  Samuel  Magaw.  Salary — 
from  the  Society  25  pounds,  but  permitted  to  receive  private  subscriptions. 

The  names  of  the  teachers  indicate  that  in  nearly  all  cases  non-Germans 
were  selected  for  the  positions.  The  method  of  selecting  teachers  seemed  fair 
enough.  The  community  petitioning  to  have  a school  erected  could  ask  for  an 
individual  as  teacher.  If  this  person  possessed  the  qualifications  he  was  given 
preference  over  any  other  applicants.  It  was  stipulated  that  all  teachers  must 
be  proficient  in  both  English  and  German  languages,  or,  if,  being  weak  in  one 
or  the  other,  they  would  indicate  a willingness  to  learn. 

21  Muhlenberg  warned  Franklin  of  Saur’s  intended  opposition  before  schools 
were  organized  Feb.,  1755.  Smith,  W.  M.,  op.  cit.,  66. 
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their  cause,  he  has  most  certainly  acted  with  great  impru- 
dency  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  King  as  well  as  himself. 
None  indeed  will  permit  himself  to  think  that  many  Germans 
could  be  so  treacherous.  The  Irish,  the  Swedes,  and  the 
Welsh  keep  their  languages  yet  for  all  that  they  are  not 
looked  upon  as  a disloyal  people.  Oh,  that  truly  pious  school- 
masters in  the  English  tongue  might  be  given  them.”22 

22  Saur — Sept.  1,  1754. 

22  It  is  apparent  that  Saur  took  pains  to  point  out  political  motives  under- 
lying the  Charity  Schools.  A year  later  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Conrad 
Weiser  anent  the  same  subjects.  By  the  time  this  letter  was  written  the  schools 
were  already  in  operation. 22a 

“Germantown  Sept.  6,  1755. 

Mr.  Conrad  Weiser: 

Beloved  Friend : — Your  acceptable  letter  I received  by  the  bearer,  and  through 
him,  have  replied.  Since  then,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  whether  it  is  truly  so  that 
Gilbert,  Tennant,  Schlatter,  Peters,  Hamilton,  Turner, 22b,  Shippen,  Smith, 
Franklin,  Muhlenberg,  Brunnholtz,  Handschuh,  have  the  least  regard  for  the 
Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  as  actually  to  seek  to  convert  them  ; or  whether  the 
establishing  of  free  schools  is  not  rather  designed  to  serve  as  a foundation  upon 
which  to  establish  the  thraldom  of  the  Germans,  so  that  each  of  them  may  secure 
his  propos  grandeur,  or  own  private  interest. 

Touching  Hamilton,  Peters,  Allen,  Turner.  Shippen,  and  Franklin,  I know 
very  well  that  they  care  little  for  religion  much  less  about  improving  the  Ger- 
mans ! no  farther  than  the  stupid  Germans  could  be  used  as  militia-men  to  pro- 
tect their  property.  For  such  persons  know  not  what  faith  is,  or  what  it  is 
to  confide  in  God.  Their  wealth  is  their  God;  and  they  are  mortified  that  they 
cannot  compel  the  people  to  protect  their  Gods. 

Tennant,  indeed  may  believe  that  his  religion  is  the  best ; and,  if  he  could 
by  the  aid  of  Schlatter  bring  it  to  pass,  that  the  Germans  would  be  obliged  to 
support  English  preachers  in  Philadelphia,  and  aid  in  making  polished  men 
in  Jersey,  Tennant  would  gain  honor,  and  Schlatter  secure  himself  a liveli- 
hood.22c.  The  Germans  to  please  their  benefactors,  would  choose  Hamilton, 
Peters,  Shippen,  Allen,  Turner,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  Assembly.  They,  aided  by 
R.  H.  M.22d  would  pass  a militia  law,  establishing  a regular  soldiery — secui’e 
a fixed  salary  for  ministers  and  schoolmasters.  And  then  it  will  not  be  requisite, 

in  future,  to  write  begging  letters  to  Kalle22e,  of  which  they  have  afterwards 

to  be  ashamed,  and  be  viewed  as  liars,  if  sent  back  to  this  country,  Fiat!  By 
this  means  every  obj'ect  is  secured,  and  there  is  no  better  pretext  than  the 
poor  Germans! 

I reside  here  very  publicly,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  opinions 
of  many,  one  says:  ‘I  am  conscientious  in  regard  to  having  my  children  taught 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  charity,  because  I do  not  stand  in  need  of  such 
aid.  for  I can  pay  myself.’  Others  says:  ‘Where  so  many  different  kinds  of 
children  meet,  they  mutually  learn  some  evil  things  from  each  other,  rather 
than  good.  I will  teach  my  own  children  to  read  and  write ; and  I am  sorry 

that  other  children  should  associate  with  mine.’  Others  again  say.  ‘If  German 

children  learn  to  speak  English,  and  have  intercourse  with  others,  they  then 


22a  This  letter  was  published  in  the  Reformed  Church  Messenger  Nov.  15, 
1848.  It.  was  translated  by  I.  D.  Rupp.  In  1879  the  original  letter  was  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Cassel,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  Mr.  Cassel  was  a de- 
scendant of  Saur. 

22b  Turner,  Shippen.  Brunnholtz,  Tennant  and  Handschuh  were  additional 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  last  three  named  were  clergymen  (Luth- 
eran). 

22c  Tennant’s  parish  was  the  area  along  the  Delaware  (New  Hope,  Pa.). 

22d  i.  e.  Robert  Morris  (Robert  Hunter  Morris)  Governor. 

22e  The  Hallische  Nachrichten— Muhlenberg  was  a representative  of  the 
University  of  Halle  group.  Saur  was  under  the  impression  that  Schlatter  too 
had  studied  at  Halle.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  studied  there. 
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The  activities  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  schools.  To  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  Saur’s  newspaper,  early  in  1755,  it  was  re- 
solved to  purchase  a German  press.  Franklin  informed 
the  Trustees  that  he  knew  a man  who  could  set  German 
type.  He  indicated  his  willingness  to  sell  his  own  Ger- 
man press  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  any  twTo 
impartial  judges  would  appraise  it.  Several  weeks  later 
Franklin  informed  the  Trustees  that  the  printer  he  had 
in  mind  was  rather  inclined  to  buy  the  press  and  operate 
it  at  his  own  risk,  printing  the  materials  which  the  Trus- 
tees submitted  to  him  at  “such  rates  thought  proper.”23 

The  suggestion  was  not  adopted.  The  Trustees  in- 
sisted that  any  such  paper  should  be  forbidden  inde- 
pendence. It  is  evident  that  they  wanted  a medium  of 
their  own. 

desire  to  be  dressed  according  to  English  fashions  ; and  parents  have  a great 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  such  foolish  whims  out  of  their  heads.’  Some  others  says : 
‘We,  the  poor  people  derive  no  advantage  from  the  benefaction-  of  the  King  and 
the  Society ; for  unless  there  be  a school-house  erected  every  ten  miles  apart 
or  a schoolmaster  employed,  it  is  no  benefit  to  the  poor ; for  if  a child  had  to 
go  a greater  distance  than  five  miles  to  and  from  a school,  the  distance  will  be 
too  great  to  go  in  the  morning  and  return  in  the  evening ; for  poor  people 
cannot  afford  to  pay  boarding  for  their  children,  and  supply  them  with  the  nec- 
essary clothing  so  as  to  appear  respectably  among  the  higher  classes  in  life ; con- 
sequently, these  schools  are  intended  for  the  wealthy  only.’  They  would  have 
the  poor  people  petition  still  to  their  temporal  and  eternal  injury. 

I have  read  an  English  book  treating  on  the  Principles  of  freemasonary, 
third  edition,  printed  in  England : in  which  I found  principles  adverse  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ;  yea.  a complete  prohibition  of  it:  and  the  supporters 
of  free  schools  are  Worshipful  Masters,  Wardens  and  Deacons, — supporters  and 
pillars  of  Masonry.  Do  you  believe  they  have  anything  else  except  their  own 
interest  in  view?  If  Mr.  Zubly22f  gainsays,  I will  then  confess  that  I am  in 
error;  for  if  they  would  wish  to  circumscribe  the  bounds  of  sect  arianism,  Zubly 
would  form  one  exception  to  a thousand.  But  I fear  you  are  afraid  of  them  ; 
for  the  pamphlet  contains  a period  which  reads : ‘There  is  nothing,  they  (the 
Quakers)  more  fear  than  to  see  the  Germans  pay  any  regard  to  regular  min- 
isters. Whenever  they  know  any  such  minister  on  good  terms  with  his  people, 
they  immediately  attack  his  character  by  means  of  this  printer,  and  distress 
him  by  dividing  his  congregation,  and  encouraging  vagabond  and  pretended 
preachers,  whom  they  every  now  and  then  raise  up — this  serves  a double  end.’ 

If  I consider  the  foundation  of  Masonry,  as  contained  in  their  writings, 
which  a certain  goldsmith,  a Mason,  lent  to  Siron,  and  he  lent  to  me,  I do 
not  know  how  to  estimate  Prof.  Smith’s  eulogy  on  the  Author  of  the  book  en- 
titled: ‘The  Life  of  God  in  the  Love  of  Man';  except  as  something  politically 
designed  to  answer  a different  purpose.  May  the  Lord  overrule  all  to  his  honor. 

C.  Saur.” 

22f  A clergyman  interested  in  the  schools.  His  activities  at  the  time  Saur 
writer  were  religious  only.  In  1759  he  was  made  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools. — Levengood : op.  cit.,  214. 

23  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66-97  passim. 
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On  October  3,  1755,  Dr.  William  Smith  wrote  to 
Samuel  Chandler,  the  secretary  of  the  London  Society, 
informing  him  that  the  Pennsylvania  Trustees  had  pur- 
chased a “Dutch”  press  for  the  sum  of  £109.8.4,  from 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  latter  contributing  twenty 
pounds  toward  the  sale  price. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  London  Society  and 
the  Provincial  Trustees  were  engaged  upon  any  mischief 
in  giving  political  complexion  to  the  Charity  School 
movement.  They  were  sincere  and  generous  in  their  in- 
tentions and  their  efforts  are  to  be  commended  rather 
than  condemned.  Other  governments,  confronted  by 
similar  situations  would  have  used  harsher  methods  in 
attempting  to  whip  the  heterogenous  element  of  popula- 
tion into  a nationalized  state. 

The  unfortunate  circumstances  connected  with  the 
movement  lie  in  the  misrepresentations  which  were 
made.  The  Germans  were  stigmatized  as  ignorant  and 
inclined  to  be  disloyal.  The  aftermath  of  these  insinua- 
tions resulted  in  unpleasant  publicity  for  the  Germans 
and  marked  them  as  objects  of  suspicion  when  the  French 
and  Indian  War  began. 


Chapter  III 


SUSPICIONS. 


AR  breeds  many  vices  and  inflames  smouldering 


passions  to  white  heat.  Incidents  and  observa- 


tions are  magnified  far  beyond  their  true  importance 
when  the  minds  of  men  are  tuned  to  hate  and  their 
energies  directed  toward  destruction.  Envy  is  con- 
verted to  suspicion,  the  unfamiliar  becomes  dangerous 
and  imagination  supplies  the  fuel  which,  in  saner  cir- 
cumstances, facts  only  should  supply. 

The  recurring  wars  between  England  and  France  sent 
their  sparks  flying  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  the 
wilderness  of  colonial  America.  English  pulses  quick- 
ened as  the  Mother  Country  ventured  to  wrest  an  empire 
from  France  in  the  New  World.  Although  generations 
had  come  and  gone  in  their  turn  on  the  soil  in  America, 
the  English  colonist,  bound  to  Great  Britain  by  ties  of 
nationality  and  danger  made  common  cause  against  the 
enemy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  New  World. 

In  these  contests  the  German  became  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  his  English  neighbor.  There  were  no  ties  of 
consanguinity  to  bind  him  to  English  interests.  The 
seven  century  old  struggle  between  the  countries  which 
bordered  the  Channel  formed  no  part  of  his  traditional 
background.  His  lack  of  demonstrated  enthusiasm  for 
the  English  cause,  subjected  him  to  charges  of  covert 
machinations  against  the  British  Crown.  His  apparent 
lack  of  concern  in  the  issues  involved  led  to  his  being 
charged  with  desiring  a French  victory.  His  unwavering 
support  of  the  non-militant  policies  of  the  Quakers  was 
interpreted  as  subtle  maneuvering  in  rendering  the 
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colony  defenseless  against  French  aggression  and  the 
presence  of  German  Catholics  was  looked  upon  as  evi- 
dence that  a victory  for  France  was  desired  in  the  in- 
terests of  Catholicism. 

Direct  accusations  against  the  Germans  began  in  1754. 
A series  of  unfortunate  incidents  attracted  unfavorable 
attention  to  the  Germans  as  a group.  Unfortunately  the 
mistakes  of  a few  of  their  number  brought  down  the 
censure  of  some  of  the  non-Germans  upon  the  entire 
group.  As  oftentimes  happens,  the  entire  race  was  held 
accountable  for  the  shortcomings  of  a few  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  first  incident  of  the  year  which  attracted  unfav- 
orable attention  to  the  German  was  a riot  which  a num- 
ber of  their  countrymen  staged  at  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  While  the  employees  of 
the  Iron  Works  were  engaged  in  cutting  timber  to  pro- 
vide fuel  for  the  furnace  they  were  attacked  by.  “a  great 
number  of  Germans  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  or  up- 
wards.”1 They  came  “in  a riotous  manner,  with  Axes 
upon  their  shoulders  and  Clubs  in  their  Hands  to  drive 
away  the  people  employed  to  cut  wood  for  the  use  of  the 
Works.”2  They  threatened  to  pull  down  the  furnace  and 
destroy  adjacent  buildings.  The  reason  for  the  uprising 
was  that  the  German  settlers  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  land  from  which  the  trees  were  being  cut  was 
the  “King’s  land”  granted  to  them,  and  therefore  the 
Iron  Works  had  no  right  to  the  timber.3 

1 Penn  MSS.  VI.  “An  Account  of  the  Riot  at  Mr.  Allen’s  Iron  Works. 
Letter  sent  to  Thomas  Penn  by  Governor  Hamilton,  Feb.  20,  1754. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The  question  of  the  right  of  the  Germans  in  New  Jersey  to  own  the  lands 
upon  which  they  had  settled  arose  again  in  1755.  A sheriff  was  sent  to  dis- 
possess them  in  March,  1755.  The  officer  met  with  resistence.  In  commenting 
upon  this  incident  Saur  (April  1,  1755)  comes  to  the  defense  of  Germans  in 
general.  “The  Germans  are  brought  up  to  be  dutiful  and  obedient,  even  to  the 
village  constable.  Much  less  would  they  rebel  against  an  officer.  But  these 
people  in  New  Jersey  have  paid  twice  for  their  lands  and  still  are  being  forced 
from  it — so  naturally  they  think  they  are  right  in  resisting,  but  if  people  were 
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The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  made  a report  of  the 
riot  to  the  Proprietors.  On  February  20,  1754,  an  “Ac- 
count of  the  Riot  of  the  Germans  at  Mr.  Allen’s  Iron 
Works”  was  sent  to  the  Penns.  The  account  described 
the  attack  by  the  settlers.  It  stated  that  most  of  the 
rioters  were  new  arrivals* * * 4  and  could  not  speak  English. 
There  were  thirty  Germans  among  the  attacked  em- 
ployees who  stood  by  and  watched  the  affray,  refusing  to 
fight  against  their  countrymen.  No  one  was  killed  in 
the  fight.  Mr.  Hocket,  the  foreman  of  the  choppers,  was 
struck  severely  by  the  angry  rioters  and  other  employees 
were  badly  bruised  and  beaten.5 

This  disturbance  served  to  draw’  unfavorable  attention 
to  the  German  population.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  in- 
stances wherein  the  Germans  stepped  out  of  the  char- 
acter generally  ascribed  to  them.  The  “Account  of  the 
Riot”  concludes  with  the  significant  sentence,  “Those 
who  came  over  for  many  years  were  religious,  sober,  in- 
dustrious People.  But  of  late  the  Deserters  from  the 
armies  and  the  very  scum  of  Germany  throng  into  the 
Country.”6 

At  approximately  the  same  time  that  the  riot  in  New 
Jersey  vTas  taking  place  an  English  newspaper  in  Phila- 
delphia7 carried  accounts  of  a riot  in  the  German  settle- 
ment at  Lunenburgh,  near  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account  the  German  settlers  had  made  unrea- 
sonable demands  upon  the  colonial  officials  of  the  pro- 
vince and  upon  being  refused  their  demands  they  had 
attacked  the  barracks  and  storehouses.  Shots  were  fired 
and  a number  of  persons  injured.  A French  emissary 

not  compelled  to  pay  debts  which  they  do  not  owe  ; do  not  have  their  lands  con- 

fiscated ; or  live  in  constant  fear  of  their  neighbors — then  New  Jersey  would 

have  peace  such  as  we  have  in  Pennsylvania.” 

4 Unnaturalized  persons  could  not  own  land  in  New  Jersey. 

5 Penn  MSS.  VI. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Bradford’s  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  Feb.  19,  1754. 
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was  reported  to  have  incited  and  prolonged  the  uprising. 

One  week  later  the  same  newspaper  printed  the  story 
of  one  who  had  been  present  at  the  Lunenburgh  riots.s 
In  this  account  there  is  no  suggestion  of  French  influ- 
ence as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  significance  of  the 
Lunenburgh  riot  so  far  as  Pennslyvania  is  concerned 
lies  in  the  prominence  given  to  it  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal , a newspaper  in  which  domestic  news  usually  re- 
ceived scant  attention. 

The  representations  made  by  Rev.  William  Smith  in 
pointing  out  the  need  of  education  for  the  Germans 
brought  unpleasant  publicity.  In  the  course  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chandler,0  Smith 
expressed  fears  that  the  Germans  would  ally  themselves 
with  the  French8 9 10  because  the  French  failed  to  attract 
settlers  to  their  colonies 

“they  have  turned  their  eyes,  etc.,  hoping  that  many  of  the 
Germans  who  have  been  born  in  this  country,  may  be  drawn 
over  to  them,  as  they  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  have  not  the 
same  notions  of  French  Government  that  their  European 
parents  had.” 

Smith  believed  that  the  French  would  offer  induce- 
ments to  the  Germans  by  granting  large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  Ohio. 

“Thus,  vast  numbers  will  be  induced  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy  . . . Should  this  scheme  succeed  it  will  be  of  far  greater 
advantage  to  the  French  than  the  same  acquisition  of  hands 
fresh  from  Europe,  because  all  that  is  taken  from  us  is 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  us  which  is  a double  advantage 
to  them  and  a double  loss  to  us.” 

The  elections  of  1754  served  to  place  the  German  popu- 
lation in  a bad  light  with  the  proprietary  authorities  in 
the  province.  The  elections  of  that  year  were  hotly  con- 
tested, especially  in  the  German  Counties  of  Berks  and 

8 Ibid..  Feb.  26,  1754. 

9 Dr.  S'lmiifl  Chandler.  Sec.  of  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

10  Smith,  W.  H.,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rev.  W'illiam  Smith,  D.  D., 
Vol.  I.  pp.  45-47. 
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Northampton  and  in  Philadelphia  County.  The  Gov- 
ernor’s party  made  special  efforts  to  divert  the  German 
vote  from  the  support  of  the  Quakers.  Many  Germans 
were  naturalized  just  before  the  elections  by  the  friends 
of  the  Governor.11  They  were  warned  that  their  natural- 
ization oaths  bound  them  to  supporting  the  King  in  war- 
time and  any  defection  in  that  direction  would  be  con- 
strued as  perjury.12 

Parties  were  formed  on  the  issue  of  the  need  for  pro- 
viding for  the  defence  of  the  province.  Those  who 
favored  defense  measures  were  known  as  “Governor’s 
Men,”  a term  which  the  Germans  used  in  derision,  while 
those  who  favored  the  pacifistic  policies  of  the  old  As- 
sembly, were  designated  as  “Sticklers.”13  The  Quakers, 
ably  supported  by  Saur’s  newspaper,  warned  that  unless 
the  old  Assembly  were  returned,  the  Germans  would  be 
subject  once  more  to  the  slavery  they  had  known  in  their 
native  land. 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette 14  carried  numerous  cam- 
paign articles  just  before  election,  the  tenor 'of  all  of 
which  was  the  same,  viz:  the  governor  must  be  sup- 
ported in  his  attempts  to  defend  the  province.  The  Ger- 
man newspaper  urged  all  Germans  to  vote  against  the 
governor’s  party  by  supporting  Quakers  for  seats  in  the 
assembly.15  It  was  frequently  charged  that  Saur  was  in 
the  pay  of  the  Quakers  in  taking  this  stand.16  The  Ger- 
mantown editor  wTas  a member  of  the  Dunkard  faith  and 
an  avowed  pacifist.  His  comments  criticizing  the  military 

11  Northampton  MSS.  1727-1758  P.  H.  S. 

12  [Smith,  W.].  “A  Brief  State  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  I,  Penna. 
Hist.  Soc.,  p.  29. 

13  Penna.  Mag.  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  516-521. 

14  Sept.  26,  1754. 

15  I Cross]  -"An  Answer  to  a Brief  State,”  P.  H.  S. 

16  Charges  of  bribery  may  be  found  in  [Smith’s]  Brief  Slate  and  in  Saur’s 
own  paper  November  23,  1755.  For  Saur’s  denial  see  same  issue.  For  defense 
of  Saur — see  Cross  “An  Answer  to  a Brief  State.”  In  the  absence  of  any 
<onerete  evident’  of  undue  influence  we  may  safely  acquit  the  editor  of  this 
charge  and  attribute  his  opposition  to  any  military  measures  to  his  Dunkard 
tenets  which  like  those  of  the  Quakers  forbade  the  bearing  of  arms. 
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activities  of  the  province  must  be  attributed  to  his  re- 
ligious principles  rather  than  to  any  spirit  of  disloyalty. 
Articles  such  as  the  following  which  appeared  shortly 
after  the  news  of  Braddock’s  defeat  reached  Philadel- 
phia, served  to  attract  the  distrust  of  the  Pennsylvania 
authorities : 

“Those  persons  are  happiest  who  can  put  their  trust  in 
God  and  know  that  no  hair  can  fall  from  their  heads  unless 
God  wills  it.  If  a man  sees  Indians  coming  toward  his  house 
he  does  w’ell  to  bring  them  bread  and  milk  (if  he  has  it).  If 
they  are  enemies  they  will  become  friendly.  If  one  offers  an 
angry  dog  a piece  of  meat  he  will  exercise  his  mouth  in 
biting  the  meat  rather  than  in  barking  at  the  man.  It  is 
Christ’s  teaching  that  we  shall  feed  and  give  drink  to  our 
hungry  enemies.  He  who  does  this  wholeheartedly  is  the  most 
blessed.”17 

In  Philadelphia  County  the  results  of  the  election  were 
favorable  to  the  Sticklers.  The  Germans  “came  down  in 
Shoals,”  eighteen  hundred  strong,  turning  the  balance 
in  that  county  in  favor  of  the  Quakers. 1S  In  every  county 
in  which  the  German  vote  was  an  important  factor  the 
Sticklers  of  the  Old  Assembly  were  returned  to  office.19 
Of  the  thirty-six  members  of  the  newly  elected  assembly 
only  eight  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  Quakers.20 

Such  a situation  in  the  Assembly  did  not  present  an 
auspicious  prospect  for  the  new  Governor,  Robert  Hunter 
Morris,  a Chief  Justice  from  the  colony  of  New  Jersey 
recently  appointed  to  replace  Governor  Hamilton.21  His 
position  was  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  by  disclosure 
of  the  fact  that  he  came  with  definite  instructions  from 
the  Penns  in  regard  to  taxation  of  the  Proprietary  es- 
tates.22 


17  Saur,  Aug.  1,  1755. 

18  Brief  State  I.  pp.  29-30. 

19  Votes  IV,  pp.  323-420.  Compare  election  returns  under  date  of  Oct.  1, 
1753  and  Oct.  1.  1754. 

20  Penna.  Mag.  XXIII,  pp.  516-20. 

21  Col.  Rec.  VI.,  p.  143. 

22  Penn  MSS.  In  a letter  to  Thomas  Penn,  Morris  complained  that  his  in- 
structions were  known. 
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The  accumulation  of  incidents  which  cast  shadows  of 
doubt  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Germans  prompted  leading 
citizens  of  that  national  group  to  address  the  governor 
on  the  subject  of  their  loyalty  to  him  and  the  British 
Crown. 

On  November  2nd  the  Lutheran  clergymen  of  the  pro- 
vince addressed  a letter  to  the  Governor  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, stating  that  they  pledged  their  loyalty  to  him  and 
to  the  king.23 

At  this  same  time  there  appeared  an  address  from  the 
laymen  and  clergy  of  the  Lutheran  churcch.  After  con- 
gratulating the  new  governor  the  authors  of  the  address 
affirmed  their  loyalty  as  British  subjects,  saying  that 
recent  events  which  cast  dishonor  upon  Germans  were 
the  result  of  actions  perpetrated  by  “such  Vagabonds 
as  from  Time  to  Time  are  brought  into  the  Province  by 
the  Newlanders.”  They  pledged  their  co-operation  in 
attempts  to  prevent  disorders  in  the  future.  The  clergy 
of  the  Reformed  church  presented  an  address  in  Latin, 
This  address,  signed  by  twelve  Reformed  ministers,  ex- 
plained the  teachings  of  their  church  in  regard  to  the 
duties  of  its  members  toward  civil  authority.24  It  is 
significant  that  these  protestations  of  loyalty  were  ad- 
vanced only  in  the  instance  of  the  installation  of  Morris 
as  Governor.25  The  fact  that  the  procedure  was  not  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  former  changes  in  the  governorship 
indicates  that  there  was  a particular  need  to  impress  the 
chief  executive  of  the  province  in  1754.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  pietistic  sects  joined  in  the  addresses 
to  the  governor.26  They  were  not  “Governor’s  men. 

On  November  20,  two  weeks  after  the  addresses  by 

23  Penna.  Arch.  II,  pp.  184-5. 

24  Ibid.,  pp.  185-6. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  201. 

26  These  sects  like  the  Quakers  opposed  the  bearing  of  arms. 
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the  German  churches,  the  German  Protestants  of  Phila- 
delphia County  joined  in  a lengthy  address  to  the  new 
governor.27  In  the  saluation  they  expressed  their  grati- 
tude to  Great  Britain  for  the  “Privileges,  Advantages 
and  Benefactions”  enjoyed  in  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Their  reasons  for  not  making  a public  display 
of  “that  due  Affection  towards  our  Sovereign  King  and 
Governors”  were  that  “hardly  anyone  cared  to  appear  in 
publick  in  behalf  of  himself  and  Country  Men  for  Fear 
of  being  looked  upon  as  Audaciousness.” 

It  might  be  possible  that  this  our  due  Address  would  also 
have  been  intermitted  at  this  Time  by  reasons  aforesaid  and 
no  other  had  not  some  Spirit,  we  will  not  determine  what 
Name  to  give  him,  I Reg.  22,  21,  22,  accused  us  very  publicly 
both  here  and  in  England,  of  a Secret  Conspirace  against 
our  King  and  Government  which  is  no  small  matter  to  Charge 
a Body  of  People  with,  and  might  perhaps  be  detrimental 
to  the  S[ai]d  Nation;  a very  hard  Charge  to  a Number  of 
People,  against  which  no  such  Accusation  can  be  aledged  [sic] 
with  Justice  and  against  which  in  general,  not  one  single  In- 
stance can  be  proved  of  any  Disloyalty,  much  less  of  any  Con- 
spirace against  our  beloved  King  George'  and  Country  we 
live  in. 

In  this  statement  they  voiced  their  grievance.  The 
subscribers  to  the  address  declared  that  they  are  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  the  great  majority  of  the  German 
Protestants  “excepting  a few  ignorant,  unmannerly  Peo- 
ple lately  come  amongst  us.” 

The  address  concluded  with  a denial  of  the  charges  and 
a pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  King  and  Governor.  They 
hoped  that  the  King  “is  not  moved  in  Displeasure 
against  us  by  mere  false  Defamations.” 

During  the  autumn  of  1754  the  question  of  proper 
care  for  Palatine  immigrants  was  revived.  An  epidemic 


27  Penna.  Arch.  II,  pp.  200-202. 
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of  fevers  had  spread  through  Philadelphia.28  It  was  sus- 
pected that  the  disease  was  a contagion  spread  by  the 
Palatinate  immigrants.  Health  officers  were  instructed 
to  visit  the  sick  and  investigate  the  causes  of  the  disease. 
These  physicians  reported  that  the  crowded  conditions 
on  board  the  Palatine  Ships  were  the  cause  of  the  Dis- 
eases. Their  first  report,  November  16,  1754,  stated 
that  in  their  opinion  the  diseases  were  not  contagious. 
Two  weeks  later,  however,  the  two  doctors  issued  a state- 
ment qualifying  their  first  report : 

“Ever  since  the  middle  of  Summer  there  have  been  a few 
putrid  Fevers  in  the  City,  which  we  believe  were  not  owing 
to  the  Climate  but  to  an  infection  either  brought  or  gener- 
ated amongst  us  by  Foreigners.”29 

They  declared  that  the  “true  State  of  the  Palatinate 
Ships  is  too  often  concealed  from  the  Physicians  who 
visit  them  in  such  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover it  from  anything  they  can  see  on  board.” 

On  December  6 Governor  Morris  sent  a message  to  the 
Assembly  asking  that  body  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagion  which  “was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Germans  and  those  who  were  obliged  to  be  much  with 
them.”30 

The  condition  of  the  German  immigrants  drew  a sec- 
ond communication  from  the  Germans  to  Governor 
Morris,  one  month  after  their  address  of  November  20. 
In  their  petition  they  appealed  to  the  Governor  in  behalf 
of  the  distressed  Palatines.31  They  declared  that  the 
conditions  were  due  to  the  evil  practices  of  the  ship  cap- 
tains who  robbed  immigrants  of  all  they  possessed  before 
they  landed.  As  a result  “ . . . such  as  are  able  go  a 

28  Col.  Ree.  VI,  p.  169. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  190. 

31  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  217.  The  petition  was  undated  but  was  read  in  Coun- 
cil December  21,  1754,  by  Richard  Wistar. 
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begging  to  the  Terror  & Danger  of  the  Inhabitants,  who 
from  the  smell  of  their  Cloaths  when  brought  near  a 
Fire,  & infectious  Disorder  which  many  of  them  are  not 
free  from,  apprehend  themselves  in  great  Danger.” 

Both  the  Address  of  the  German  Protestants  and  the 
Petition  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  Palatinates  were  pub- 
lished in  German  and  distributed  among  the  people  of 
the  province.32  As  Henry  Antes,  one  of  the  signers, 
stated  in  his  letter  to  Richard  Peters  it  was  done  “to 
show  them  both  our  concern  as  also  to  remind  them  of 
their  loyal  duty  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  as  like- 
wise his  Honrs  answer  to  the  same  address.”33 

The  communications  which  the  German  Protestants 
addressed  to  Governor  Morris  seem  to  have  impressed 
upon  him  the  importance  of  the  number  of  Germans  in 
the  Province.34  In  his  letters,  thereafter,  he  insisted 
that  there  were  many  Catholics  among  the  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania,  indicating  that  the  Addresses  of  the 
Protestants  had  caused  him  to  focus  his  suspicions  upon 
that  religious  group.35 

If  the  Germans  who  addressed  the  Governor  in  such 
a fervent  manner  hoped  to  set  at  rest  all  charges  against 
their  loyalty  they  were  greatly  disillusioned  when  late 
in  December  of  the  same  year  a pamphlet  entitled  “A 
Brief  State  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania ” made  its 

32  Ibid.,  p.  226. 

33  Ibid.  No  copy  of  the  Governor’s  answer  has  been  found.  Saur  states 
in  his  issue  of  the  Berichte  February  1,  1755,  that  his  next  regular  issue  will 
probably  contain  the  governor’s  answer  to  the  addresses  of  the  Germans.  The 
date  of  that  issue  should  have  been  February  16,  1755.  No  copy  is  extant.  Dr. 
Knauss,  who  conducted  a thorough  search  for  all  German  newspapers  printed 
before  1800.  lists  970  copies  as  the  approximate  number  of  Saur’s  total  pub- 
lication. Of  these  he  located  less  than  half,  that  is  353  (Knauss,  p.  211).  The 
February  16,  1754,  issue  should  be  Number  177.  This  copy  is  missing  from 
the  list  which  Dr.  Knauss  examined  (Ibid.,  p.  172). 

34  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  222.  Morris  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  December  24, 

1754,  a majority  of  the  Electors  are  Germans,  unacquainted  with  the 

English  Language,  and  the  nature  of  our  dependence,  and  Great  numbers  of 
them  are  Roman  Catholics.” 

35  Ibid.,  p.  227 — Morris  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  December  27  1754. 
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appearance.36  The  pamphlet  was  published  in  London 
in  1756.  It  purported  to  be  a letter  from  a resident  of 
Pennsylvania  to  a friend  in  London.  It  was  “filled  with 
personal  Scurilities  and  Reflections  against  whole  Bodies 
of  People  in  a Language  purely  Bilingsgate.”37 

The  main  contention  was  that  the  Quakers  were  unfit 
to  govern  the  Province,  but  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion the  Germans  came  in  for  scathing  abuse  and  severe 
charges  of  what  might  be  construed  as  little  less  than 
treason. 

In  deploring  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  Province 
the  author  declares: 

“Ours  is  a Frontier  colony,  bordering  on  the  French  and 
one  half  of  the  people  are  an  uncultivated  Race  of  Germans, 
liable  to  be  seduced  by  every  enterprising  Jesuit,  having  al- 
most no  Protestant  clergy  among  them  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  and  warn  them  against  Popery.”35 

The  editor,  Saur,  is  suspected  of  being  a “Popish 
Emissary.39  In  consequence  of  their  success  in  the  re- 
cent elections  the 

“Germans  who  had  hitherto  continued' peaceful  without  med- 
dling in  elections  came  down  in  Shoals  and  carried  all  before 
them.  . . . But  keeping  the  Quakers  in,  is  not  the  worst  con- 
sequence of  their  insidious  Practices  with  the  Germans.  The 
bad  effects  of  it  will  probably  be  felt  thro’  many  generations. 
The  Germans  instead  of  being  a peaceful  industrious  people 
as  before  are  grown  insolent,  sullen  and  turbulent;  in  some 
counties  threatening  even  the  lives  of  all  who  oppose  their 
views.  All  who  are  not  members  of  their  party  they  call 
Governor’s  men  in  derision.  They  give  out  that  they  are  a 
majority  and  strong  enough  to  make  the  country  their  own. 
I know  nothing  that  will  hinder  them  ...  or  else  by  joining 
the  French  to  eject  all  English  Inhabitants.” 

36  It  was  written  anonymously  but  investigation  has  revealed  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Dr.  William  Smith. 

37  Bradford’s  Journal,  September  25,  1755. 

38  Brief  State  I,  p.  19. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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The  author  charged  that  the  Germans  declared  that 
it  made  no  difference  to  them  which  king  ruled  the  Pro- 
vince; that  if  they  remained  quiet  they  would  not  be 
molested  whoever  the  conqueror  might  be.  Since  many 
of  them  had  lived  in  Germany  under  Catholic  princes 
they  knew  the  “worst  that  can  happen.” 

From  this  point  the  writer  repeated  the  charge  which 
was  contained  in  Dr.  William  Smith’s  letter  of  May  30 
of  the  same  year:40 

“And  indeed  it  is  clear  that  the  French  have  turned  their 
hopes  upon  this  great  Body  of  Germans.  They  have  now  got 
possession  of  the  vast  and  exceeding  fruitful  Country  upon 
the  Ohio,  just  behind  our  German  Settlements.  They  know 
our  Germans  are  extremely  ignorant  and  think  a large 
farm  a great  Blessing  in  Life.  Therefore  by  sending  their 
Jesuitical  Emissaries  among  them  to  persuade  them  over  to 
the  Popish  Religion  they  will  draw  them  from  the  English, 
in  Multitudes  or  perhaps  lead  them  in  a Body  against  us. 
This  is  plainly  a scheme  laid  by  the  French  many  years  ago 
and  uniformly  pursued  to  this  time,  being  the  true  course 
of  their  continual  Encroachments  and  holding  their  countries 
by  Forts  without  settling  them.  When  they  come  near  enough 
to  have  communication  with  our  Germans,'  it  will  be  much 
more  their  interest  to  plant  their  colonies  by  offering  the  said 
Germans  easy  Settlements  than  by  bringing  new  Hands  from 
Europe,  for  by  such  means  they  not  only  get  an  accession  of 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  the  country  but  also  weaken  us 
in  proportion  as  they  strengthen  themselves.' ”41 

To  offset  these  dangers  the  writer  urged  a systematic 
education  of  the  Germans  against  “Popish  slavery.”  If 
the  Germans  can  be  closely  joined  to  the  English  cause 
they  will  “prove  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the 
enemy.”  At  this  point  he  returned  to  his  original  theme 
which  was  a tirade  against  the  Quakers. 

“For  they  [Quakers]  know  that  if  the  Germans  were  in- 


40  Smith.  W.  H..  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

41  Brief  State  I,  p.  31. 
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structed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  using  their  own  Judgment  in 
matters  of  Government  they  would  no  more  be  misled  by 
Arts  of  a Quaker  preacher,  than  of  a lurking  French  Priest.” 

All  appeals  to  the  Germans  in  the  recent  elections 
were  in  vain.  The  Quakers  held  them  fast  to  their 
cause  “And  we  might  as  well  have  tried  to  preach  the 
Stormy  Element  into  a Calm  as  by  Reasoning,  rescue 
these  poor  deluded  Germans  out  of  the  Hand  into  which 
they  had  fallen.”42 

The  philippic  reaches  its  climax  in  a proposal  to  Parlia- 
ment, which  would  constrain  that  body  to  pass  a law 
barring  all  Germans  from  the  right  to  vote  for  twenty 
years,  or  until  such  time  as  they  mastered  the  English 
language. 

“What  can  be  more  absurd  and  impolitic,  than  to  see  a 
body  of  ignorant,  proud  stubborn  Clowns  indulged  with  the 
Privilege  of  Returning  almost  every  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly?”^ 

The  effect  which  the  pamphlet  produced  in  England 
can  be  readily  imagined.44  A copy  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Governor  Morris  before  it  was  sent  abroad.45 
On  the  day  following  his  reading  of  the  charges,  Gov- 
ernor Morris  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  complaining 
of  the  Germans  as  follows: 

“The  majority  of  the  Electors  here  are  Germans  unac- 
quainted with  our  Language  or  Constitution  and  many  of 
them  are  Roman  Catholics.”^ 

42  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

43  Concerning  these  charges  Saur  comments  November  1,  1755 : “After  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  were  made  to  appear  in  such  an  unfavorable  light, 
one  might  have  thought  that  the  King  would  cover  these  stiffnecked  Rebels  with 
a plague  of  black  scorpions;  instead,  he  is  sending  a great  deal  of  gold  in  order 
that  the  Germans  shall  be  paid  their  money  for  wagons  and  horses  after  General 
Braddock  wrote  so  favorably  to  England.’’ 

"Es  ist  doch  ein  guter  Kon:g.” 

44  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Braddock  expedition  was  routed  through  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  instead  of  through  Pennsylvania  because  it  was  feared  that 
province  would  not  support  the  expedition.  Fortesque : The  British  Army, 
p.  220. 

45  Penn  MSS.  Vol.  II,  Letter  dated  Dec.  26,  1754. 

46  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  227,  Dec.  27,  1754. 
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The  severe  charges  contained  in  “A  Brief  State” 
called  for  an  answer.  A pamphlet,  entitled  “An  Answer 
to  a Brief  State,”47  undertook  to  refute  the  accusations. 
Most  of  the  reply  is  devoted  to  justifying  the  conduct 
of  the  Quakers.  Occasionally  the  writer  answered 
charges  against  the  Germans.  He  declared  that  the 
“flourishing  condition”  of  the  province  was  due  to  their 
presence.  If  it  was  true  that  the  Quakers  influence 
German  votes  it  was  also  true  that  the  “Governor’s 
men”  naturalized  many  who  were  not  eligible,  in  order 
to  gain  votes.  If  Saur’s  newspaper  was  influential  in 
gaining  votes  for  the  Quakers  it  was  no  crime.  “This 
printer  seems  to  be  more  terrible  to  them  than  the 
Quakers  themselves  as  he  hath  above  100,000  Germans 
at  his  devotion,  who,  if  he  but  whistles,  come  down  in 
shoals  and  carry  all  before  them.”  German  printers 
must  be  a source  of  great  concern  to  Englishmen,  first 
Peter  Zenger  in  New  York  and  now  Saur  in  Philadel- 
phia cause  alarm. 

The  natural  hatred  which  Germans  had  for  French- 
men would  deter  them  from  joining  the  enemy.  If  there 
were  danger  that  the  Germans  would  be  “carried  away 
by  Romish  priests”  it  is  because  “these  Popish  emis- 
saries are  more  assiduous  and  dextrous  in  their  work  of 
converting”  than  were  the  protestant  ministers. 

“In  short  all  his  objections  against  the  Germans  are 
malicious,  false  and  forced.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans can  conquer  the  province  then  why  exasperate 
them  by  threatening  to  remove  their  privileges?” 

A similar  statement  was  made  by  Governor  Morris  in 
addressing  the  Assembly,  September  24,  1755, 

“You  [Quakers]  have  . . . taken  great  pain  to  infuse  into 
the  Minds  of  the  People,  particularly  the  Germans,  that  the 
government  have  Designs  to  abridge  them  of  their  Privil- 


47  | Cross]  “An  Answer  to  a Brief  State.”  pp.  31-76  passim. 
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edges  and  to  reduce  them  to  a State  of  Slavery — This  may 
and  will  alienate  their  Affections  from  his  Majesty’s  Gov- 
ernment. ”48 

The  governor  then  repeated  the  charge  contained  in 
the  Brief  State  that  “all  Foreigners  among  us  are  very 
indifferent  as  to  the  Success  of  the  French  attempts  upon 
this  Continent  as  they  cannot  be  in  worse  Circumstances 
under  them,  than  you  have  taught  them  to  expect  from 
the  King’s  Government.”19 

To  this  charge  the  Assembly  promptly  replied  “ . . . 
there  is  not  a more  dutiful,  loyal  and  affectionate  People 
to  any  Prince  on  Earth  than  not  only  of  this  colony  . . . we 
cannot  forbear  to  say  that  this  charge  is  a virulent 
calumny  destitute  of  all  Truth  and  Probability.”50 

The  reason  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  Gov- 
ernor and  Assembly  over  the  German  question  grew  out 
of  the  approaching  October  elections  of  1755.  The  issue 
of  that  campaign  was  based  upon  the  need  for  a militia 
act.  The  Governor’s  Men  urged  the  election  of  As- 
semblymen who  would  favor  such  legislation.  The 
Quakers,  Mennonites  and  Dunkards  opposed  it.  As  an 
agent  of  the  province  Conrad  Weiser  was  a Governor’s 
man.51  He  addressed  an  urgent  appeal  to  German  voters, 
carefully  avoiding  the  military  issue,  and  stressing  the 
point  that  foreigners  should  not  vote  against  the  king’s 
officers : 

“If  all  this  and  all  other  Damage  which  will  befall  the 
Country  through  the  Election  of  the  former  sort  of  mem- 
bers should  be  imputed  to  the  Germans  it  will  bring  upon  us 
the  ill  will  of  all  good  and  decent  People  of  this  Province, 
and  moreover  the  King’s  Indignation  and  Wrath  . . .”52 

48  Votes  of  the  Assembly  IV,  p.  40. 

49  Votes  of  the  Assembly  IV,  p.  40. 

50  Ibid.,  p.  466. 

51  Conrad  Weiser  was  Indian  Agent  and  Interpreter  for  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland. 

52  Weiser.  Conrad.  “To  My  Brethren,  the  Germans.”  Undated  manuscript 
in  the  Society  Collection,  Penna.  His.  Soc.  Internal  evidence  shows  that  article 
was  written  in  September,  1755. 
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Weiser’s  address  was  unheeded.  He  described  the 
elections  of  1755  in  a letter  to  Richard  Peters.  He  was 
supporting  Jonas  Seely  of  Berks  County  for  a seat  in 
the  Assembly.  At  first-  it  appeared  that  all  electors 
favored  Seely.  Then  someone  announced  that  he,  Seely, 
was  a Governor’s  Man,  that  he  had  drilled  troops  at  one 
time,  that  if  elected  he  would  force  everyone  to  “take  up 
a Musket  and  Exercise  which  our  foolish  German  did 
Belief  and  without  any  further  consideration  and  turned 
against  him.”’53 

After  the  charges  contained  in  Smith’s  philippic,  sus- 
picion centered  upon  the  German  Catholics.  German 
Protestants  joined  in  the  efforts  to  concentrate  the  pre- 
valent attitude  of  mistrust  upon  the  German  Catholics 
in  their  midst. 

The  Germans  of  Northampton  County  petitioned  their 
justices  on  June  17,  1755,  on  the  question  of  granting 
licenses  to  Catholics  for  opening  public  hotels.  One  John 
Fricker,  a Catholic,  had  requested  a recommendation 
for  such  a license.  The  petitioners  pointed  out  that  in 
vievr  of  the  threatened  rupture  between  England  and 
France,  it  vTould  be  umvise  to  permit  a Catholic  to  con- 
duct a business  in  wfiiich  strangers  could  find  shelter 
under  his  roof,  “as  the  Romans  have  thereby  a better 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  writh  our  designs 
against  them,  and  thereby  better  enabled  to  discover 
those  designs  and  render  them  abortive.”’”4 

On  July  23,  1755,  the  Magistrates  of  Berks  County 
joined  in  an  address  to  the  Governor  protesting  against 
the  actions  of  German  Catholics  in  that  part  of  the 
province.  It  wTas  alleged  that  the  “Papists”  showed 
great  joy  at  the  newrs  of  Braddock’s  defeat.53  It  was 

53  Weiser  MSS.  II.  P.  H.  S. 

54  Rupp,  I.  D.  History  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Cos.,  p.  152. 

55  A parade  was  held  by  the  community  at  Goshenhoppen  (Sumneytown) 
shortly  after  Braddock’s  defeat.  Whether  or  not  this  was  done  in  celebration 
of  the  French  victory  is  not  clear.  Rupp,  op.  cit.,  p.  461. 
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suggested  that  they  be  disarmed  lest  they  do  harm  to 
other  people  who  are  not  of  their  “vile  Principles.”  “We 
know  that  the  People  of  the  Roman  Catholick  church  are 
bound  by  their  Principles  to  be  worst  Subjects  and  worst 
of  neighbors.”56 

It  was  charged  in  the  address  that  the  congregation 
at  Goshenhoppen  served  as  a depot  for  ammunition  and 
weapons;  that  “30  Indians  are  now  lurking  armed  with 
Guns  and  Swords  or  Cutlasses.”  It  was  stated  that  the 
priests  at  Reading  and  at  Goshenhoppen  had  informed 
their  congregations  that  they  would  be  absent  for  nine 
weeks.  This  fact  was  interpreted  as  evidence  that  the 
priests  were  journeying  to  consult  with  their  French 
masters.  The  address  concluded : “It  is  a great  unhappi- 
ness at  this  time  to  the  other  people  of  the  province 
that  the  Papists  should  keep  arms  in  their  houses  against 
which  the  Protestants  are  not  prepared  who  therefore 
are  subject  to  a massacre  whenever  the  • Papists  are 
ready.” 

One  of  the  signers  of  the  address  was  Conrad  Weiser, 
the  agent  of  the  Province  in  Indian  affairs.  The  Gov- 
ernor laid  the  address  before  the  Assembly  and  on  Au- 
gust 8 Weiser  was  summoned  before  that  body  to  testify. 
The  Assembly  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  as  there  was  “very  little  foundation  for 
the  representation.”57  They  added,  however,  that  if  in 
the  future  it  became  necessary  to  act  in  a matter  of  that 
kind  they  would  do  so  willingly.58 

As  a result  of  these  charges  the  Catholics  were  forced 
to  act  in  self-defense.  A Roman  Catholic  German 
preacher  warned  his  congregation  in  Philadelphia  late 
in  July  that  they  could  not  hope  for  the  same  liberties 


56  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  503. 

57  Votes  of  the  Assembly  IV,  p.  426. 

58  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  534. 
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they  enjoyed  if  there  were  a French  King.50 

Governor  Morris  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that 
the  Catholics  in  the  province  were  a source  of  danger. 
On  August  19,  1755,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwiddie 
of  Virginia  stating  that  the  French  may  be  able  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  the  German  and  Irish  Catholics  in  Penn- 
sylvania.'10 In  November  of  the  same  year  he  wrote 
to  Governor  Belcher  of  Njew  Jersey  protesting  against 
having  the  French  neutrals  of  Nova  Scotia  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

“ ...  if  they  were  dangerous  at  Nova  Scotia  will  they  not 
be  more  so  here?  while  the  Indians  & French  are  invading 
us  in  all  parts  to  whom  they  may  go  with  intelligence,  or 
with  the  aid  of  the  German  and  Irish  Roman  Catholicks  in 
this  and  neighboring  Province  foment  some  comotions  to 
favour  the  French  designs.”61 

In  replying  to  this  letter  Governor  Belcher  agreed 
“that  these  People  would  readily  join  with  the  Irish 
Papists,  &c but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Germans.62 

During  the  summer  of  1756  some  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia became  suspicious  of  merchants  who  sold  gun- 
powder. It  was  charged  that  the  merchants  were  stor- 
ing powder  secretly  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  the 
French  in  Canada.  The  German  newspaper  attempted 
to  calm  the  fears  of  those  who  were  uneasy  by  explain- 
ing the  secret  stores. 6:5 

There  was  a strict  law  which  limited  the  amount  of 
powder  in  the  possession  of  one  person  to  twenty-five 
pounds.  This  law  was  a safety  measure  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  fire.  If  more  than  twenty-five  pounds  of 
powder  should  be  discovered  in  one  home  the  orders 

59  Saur,  Aug.  1.  1755. 

60  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  391. 

61  Ibid.,  p.  509. 

62  Penna.  Arch.  II.  p.  514. 

63  Saur,  Aug.  21.  1756. 
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were  to  confiscate  it  and  to  lay  a very  heavy  fine  upon 
the  owner.  If  anyone  wished  to  own  more  than  the 
stipulated  amount  he  was  required  to  store  it  in  the 
municipal  powder  house,  paying  a rental  of  one  shilling 
for  placing  each  barrel  and  an  additional  shilling  for 
removing  it.  Saur  pointed  out  that  some  thrifty  per- 
sons tried  to  save  money  and  therefore  failed  to  deposit 
their  holdings.  There  was  no  evidence  that  these  per- 
sons were  active  in  the  French  interests. 

The  most  absurd  charge  against  the  loyalty  of  the 
Germans  developed  as  a result  of  intercepted  letters 
written  by  an  unknown  person,  who  claimed  to  be  active 
in  the  French  interests.64  These  letters  reveal  plans  to 
establish  a recruiting  ground  among  the  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  writer  calls  himself  Filins  Gallicae 
and  the  letters  are  addressed  to  the  Due  de  Mirepoux. 
The  first  one  is  dated  January  12,  1756. 

To  realize  the  utter  falsity  of  the  suspicions  growing 
out  of  these  letters  one  need  only  read  the  claims  by 
the  writer: 

“My  sergeants  have  within  3 days  enlisted  600  men,  my 
complement  is  to  be  15,000  and  if  I should  have  occasion  I 
believe  I could  raise  50,000  in  Pensilvania  Government  alone, 
for  there  has  been  yearly  vast  numbers  of  Germans  im- 
ported from  Holland  who  are  very  poor  and  would  do  any- 
thing for  a living  as  most  of  them  are  obliged  to  sell  them- 
selves to  pay  their  passage  thither.  These  people  I am  per- 
suaded it  would  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  them  (if  they 
were  paid)  whom  they  served,  whether  the  King  of  France 
or  the  King  of  England  and  I know  most  of  them  vrould 
rather  choose  to  serve  my  Royal  master.”^ 

64  Votweiler.  A.  T.  “George  Croghan  and  the  Westward  Movement,”  Penna. 
Mag.  XLVII,  P134.  Various  persons  were  suspected,  among  them  Croghan, 
Lydius,  Joncour  and  even  George  Washington,  The  writer  stated  that  he  was 
a British  officer  of  high  rank,  but  devoted  to  France.  He  gave  such  accurrate 
intelligence  of  English  plans  that  even  British  officials  in  London  were  en- 
lightened by  the  letter.  The  authorship  of  the  letters  has  never  been  determined. 

65  American  Hist.  Asso.  Reports  1896,  Vol.  I,  p.  703. 
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Six  weeks  later  he  wrote: 

“Most  of  the  Germans  are  of  the  true  Roman  Catholick 

religion.  . . . My  officers  to  the  Southward  have  already  en- 
listed 1800  Germans  and  Irish. ”GG 

The  intercepted  letters  might  prove  misleading  to  the 
casual  reader  of  history.  In  fact,  some  historians  ac- 
cept them  as  evidence  that  the  French  intended  to  estab- 
lish a recruiting  ground  in  Pennsylvania  among  the 
German  Catholics.67  To  fall  into  that  error  is  to  be  a 
victim  of  two  century  old  propaganda.  The  claims  ad- 
vanced in  the  letters  are  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  the 
facts.  How  could  any  officer,  English  or  French,  ex- 
pect to  raise  fifty  thousand  troops  among  the  Germans 
of  Pennsylvania  when  the  entire  German  population  of 
the  province  was  only  twice  that  number? 

The  writer  of  the  letters  reached  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity when  he  stated  the  Moravians  were  “true  Roman 
Catholics”  and  that  they  would  “rather  serve  his  Most 
Catholic  Majesty.”  The  letter  was  written  after  the 
massacres  at  Gnadenhutten.  Whatever  doubts  _ may 
have  existed  concerning  the  sympathies  of  the  peaceful 
Brethren  in  Northampton  must  have  been  dispelled  after 
the  terrible  events  late  in  1755. 

The  peculiar  garb  of  the  Moravians,  the  long  black 
robes  and  the  prominently  exhibited  crucifix  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  Jesuit  missionaries.  Their  long  jour- 
neys into  the  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  ministering 
to  the  Indians  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  were 
in  communication  with  the  French.68  The  Moravians 
were  misunderstood  by  their  English  neighbors.  Per- 

66  Ibid.,  p.  676. 

67  Thwaites.  R.  D..  France  in  America,  p.  195.  “Indeed  taking  hope  from 
Pennsylvania’s  -weakness  and  indifference,  the  latter  occasioned  in  part  by  its 
large  quota  of  foreign  settlers,  the  French  were  a few  months  later  found  to 
be  considering  measures  for  turning  the  province  into  a recruiting  ground  for 
their  own  side.”  Thwaites  cites  the  intercepted  letters  as  evidence. 

68  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  459. 
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sons  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Hussite  revolt  and 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  would 
not  have  entertained  any  notion  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Brethren  could  be  induced  to  cast  their  lot  with  the 
Catholic  king  of  France.  Here  we  have  another  case 
of  misunderstanding  which  grows  out  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  English.  Suspicions  of  activity  in  the 
French  interests  and  charges  of  pacifism  were  levelled 
against  the  Moravians  by  the  same  individuals.  The  two 
charges  were  incompatible  on  the  face  of  things.  The 
Moravians  together  with  their  fellow  countrymen  from 
Germany  were  victims  of  cruel  and  unjust  libels.00 

Another  factor  in  creating  the  impression  that  a great 
number  of  Germans  were  members  of  the  Catholic  faith 
grew  out  of  the  queer  monastic  practices  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists  at  the  Ephrata  Cloister.70  To  the  uni- 
formed observer  the  manner  of  living  and  the  mystical 
character  of  the  faith  would  bear  a marked  resemblance 
to  Catholic  Monastical  practices.  Celibacy  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  men  and  women  who  lived  like  medieval 
ascetics  in  separate  Brothers  and  Sisters  houses.  Prose- 
lyting, necessarily  had  to  be  carried  on  vigorously  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  sect  which  obviously  was  not 
self-perpetuating.  These  proselyting  activities  were 
carried  on  mainly  among  Germans  because  of  the  lan- 
guage limitations  of  the  missionaries.  The  Englishman, 
not  understanding  the  language  or  the  religion,  merely 
associated  the  evidences  which  he  observed  as  familiar 
practices  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  leaped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  were  Papists  of 
some  sort  and  that  their  success  in  converting  other 
Germans  to  their  manner  of  worship  indicated  a deep 


69  Levering,  J.  M. — A History  of  Bethlehem,  pp.  320-3. 

70  Kuhns,  p.  203. 
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rooted  preference  among  all  Germans  for  Catholic  forms 
of  worship. 

The  suspicion  against  Catholics  in  the  province  led 
to  the  enumeration  of  those  who  professed  that  faith. 
In  March,  1757,  Governor  Denny  instructed  Richard 
Peters  to  inquire  of  Reverend  Robert  Harding  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics,  men,  women  and  children.71  The  priest 
made  a preliminary  report  on  March  21,  1757,  stating 
that  he  could  furnish  only  the  number  for  Philadelphia 
and  Chester  counties. 

Harding’s  report  included  no  Germans.  He  served 
only  English  and  Irish  Catholics.  The  number  for  Phila- 
delphia and  Chester  counties  were  as  follows : 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Philadelphia 

77 

62 

139 

Chester 

25 

15 

40 

102 

11 

179 

Harding’s  report  stated  further  that  Reverend  Theo- 
dore Sneider,  who  served  the  German  Catholics  was  out 
of  town  at  the  time  but  that  Sneider  had  often  remarked 
that  the  total  number  of  Catholics  in  the  Province,  Eng- 
lish, Irish  and  German,  did  not  exceed  two  thousand. 

The  complete  enumeration  was  submitted  one  month 
later.  The  numbers  included  “all  such  persons  as  re- 
ceive the  Sacraments  beginning  from  twelve  years  of 
age,  or  thereabouts.” 

Under  the  Care  of  Robert  Harding 


Men 

Women 

Total 

In  Philadelphia  Co. 

72 

78 

150 

Chester  Co. 

18 

22 

40 

Under  the  Care  of  Theodore 

Sneider 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Phila.  City  (all  being  German) 

107 

121 

228 

71  Col.  Rec.  VII.  p.  447. 
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Phila.  Co. 

15 

10 

25 

Berks  Co.  (Germans) 

62 

55 

117 

Northampton  Co.  (Germans) 

68 

62 

130 

(Irish) 

17 

12 

29 

Bucks  Co.  (Germans) 

14 

12 

26 

Chester  Co.  (Germans) 

13 

9 

22 

(Irish) 

9 

6 

15 

Under  the  Care  of 

Ferdinand 

Farmer 

Male 

Female 

Total 

In  Lancaster  Co.  (Germans) 

108 

94 

202 

(Irish) 

22 

27 

49 

Berks  Co.  (Germans) 

41 

39 

80 

(Irish) 

5 

3 

8 

Chester  Co.  (Germans) 

3 

0 

3 

(Irish) 

23 

17 

40 

Cumberland  Co.  (Irish) 

6 

6 

12 

Under  the  Care  of 

Mathias  Manners 

Male 

Female 

Total 

York  Co.  (Germans) 

54 

62 

116 

(Irish) 

35 

38 

73 

Totals 

692 

673 

1365^2 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  number  of  German 
Catholics  was  six  hundred  and  six  out  of  a German  popu- 
lation estimated  at  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  or 
approximately  one-half  of  one  per  cent.73  In  the  case 
of  Berks  County,  from  whence  came  the  petition  of  the 
magistrates,  the  percentage  becomes  trifling  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  German  population  of  that  County 
approached  the  thirty  thousand  total.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  German  Catholics  should  not  have  caused 


72  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  pp.  144-5. 

73  Several  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  small  number  of  Catholics  in 
the  Province.  Citizenship  was  denied  them  and  the  requirement  of  the  “oath 
of  abjuration”  served  to  retard  their  immigration.  By  this  oath,  required  be- 
fore admittance  to  the  colony  was  granted,  the  Catholic  renounced  many  of 
the  tenets  of  his  faith  as  well  as  his  loyalty  to  the  Pope.  This  oath  was  taken 
“without  any  evasion,  equivocation  or  mental  reservation.  Whatsoever,  and  with- 
out any  dispensation  already  granted  me  by  the  Pope.”  See  Rupp,  pp.  462-3 
passim. 
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any  serious  alarm  to  the  citizens  of  Berks  County.74 

It  is  inconceivable  that  such  small  numbers  could  con- 
stitute a threat  to  English  rule,  even  if  they  espoused 
the  cause  of  France.  There  is  no  proof  that  any  Penn- 
sylvania Catholics,  German  or  Irish,  were  disloyal  to 
British  authority  in  America.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  malicious  insinuations  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Catholic  faith  were  as  groundless  as  those 
which  cast  suspicions  upon  Germans  in  general.75 

The  pen  of  the  author  of  a Brief  State  of  the  Province 
was  brought  into  action  again  early  in  1756.  The  sec- 
ond pamphlet,  printed  in  London,  was  devoted  mostly  to 
reporting  the  reception  of  the  first  issue.70  The  Germans 
were  spared  the  severe  criticisms  which  marked  the 
earlier  article  and  occasionally  a kind  word  was  said  in 
their  behalf. 

An  intriguing  story  is  naively  told  in  this  second  con- 
tribution. The  author  quotes  a lengthy  letter  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  a Frenchman  at  Montreal  to 
a friend  in  Paris.  After  listing  a great  many  schemes 
perpetrated  by  Louis  XIV  for  extending ‘his  domain  the 
writer  of  the  letter  essays  the  following  entrancing 
story : 

During  the  reign  of  the  “Grand  Monarch”  a very  able 
Jesuit  was  sent  to  England  on  a definite  mission.  He 

74  Saur  estimated  the  number  of  Catholics  at  approximately  three  thousand. 
Knauss,  op.  cit.,  p.  54.  As  late  as  1788  there  were  only  three  Catholic  con- 
gregations in  Pennsylvania.  Faust,  I,  p.  128.  The  first  Catholic  Church  in 
Reading,  Penna.,  was  dedicated  in  1793.  Rupp,  p.  461. 

The  testimony  of  one  William  Johnson  (not  Sir  William)  given  before 
a magistrate  in  Frederick,  McT.,  declared  that  a priest  named  Neal  had  told 
his  people  that  French  rule  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  English,  Penna.  Arch. 
Ill,  p.  16. 

75  “To  many  Enlishmen  of  the  lower  classes  the  name  of  German  was 
synonymous  with  that  of  Roman  Catholic” — quoted  from  “German  Exodus  to 
England,”  P.  G.  S.  VII,  p.  304 — Diffenderfer,  F.  R. 

76  Erief  View  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Province  of  Penna.  (1756).  A sequel 
to  a Brief  State,  do  not  seem  to  fit  into  the  character  of  the  scholarly  Dr. 
Smith.  Since  both  pamphlets  were  anonymous  the  writer  of  the  first  was  at 
the  mercy  of  anyone  who  wished  to  plagiarize. 
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deported  himself  meekly  among  the  people  and  spoke 
much  about  the  “Inner  Light.”77  He  taught  all  persons 
the  Biblical  injunction  to  “turn  the  other  cheek.”  It 
was  hoped  that  he  could  convert  all  Englishmen  to  a 
policy  of  non-resistance  and  in  that  way  make  it  pos- 
sible for  France  to  conquer  the  island  easily.  But  un- 
fortunately, for  his  purposes,  the  English  proved  to  be 
too  stubborn  and  the  scheme  did  not  work. 

One  hundred  years  later,  however,  there  was  a good 
prospect  of  having  the  deeply  laid  plan  succeed.  The 
few  who  had  been  converted  by  the  original  Jesuit  were 
forced  to  flee  to  Pennsylvania  where  they  gained  con- 
trol of  the  Province. 

“Now  we  hear  from  our  faithful  emissaries  among  them 
that  these  people  are  serving  us  most  effectually  refusing 
to  grant  any  money  to  dispossess  us  and  finding  means  to 
introduce  quarrels  and  spin  out  the  time.  They  have  a great 
party  among  the  Germans  which  is  like  wise  much  to  our 
advantage.”78 

When  we  have  once  opened  a passage  through  the  rich 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Sea  [in  which  we  expect  no 
opposition]  we  do  not  doubt  we  shall  in  a ‘short  time  reduce 
not  only  the  other  English  colonies  but  the  Mother  Country 
also,  her  chief  support  and  Strength  being  once  cut  off.  Thus 
the  long  laid  plan  may  at  last  be  successful.”70 

In  all  of  these  charges  against  the  Germans  there  is 
not  one  shred  of  proof.  The  suspicions  against  them 
were  cut  from  the  whole  cloth  by  the  imagination  of 
men  who  should  have  known  better.  Their  lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  governor  was  not  an  act  of  treason.  Dis- 

77  i.  e.  Quaker  Doctrine. 

78  The  writer  refers  to  the  support  of  Quakers  in  the  Assembly.  He  charges 
that  the  German  Mennonites  refused  to  carry  guns  and  ammunitions  to  General 
Braddock  in  the  Ohio  Expedition  of  1755.  The  wagoners  were  willing  to 
carry  provisions,  the  writer  declares,  but  only  because  they  intended  to  deliver 
the  supplies  to  the  French. 

79  Brief  State  II,  p.  17.  The  absurdity  of  the  charge  is  too  self  evident  to 
require  comment.  It  serves,  however,  to  illustrate  the  lengths  to  which  persons 
were  willing  to  go  in  their  efforts  to  cast  a cloud  of  suspicion  upon  a people. 
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loyalty  and  treason  are  two  very  different  things  when 
the  only  overt  act  lies  in  the  exercise  of  the  civil  right 
of  suffrage.  It  is  “non  sequitur”  that  the  support  of 
Quakers  in  elections  to  the  Assembly  constituted  an  at- 
tachment to  French  interests. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  pietistic  groups  of  Ger- 
mans, or  the  “sect  people”  would  welcome  the  rule  of  His 
Most  Catholic  Majesty.  They  had  not  forgotten  that  it 
was  the  French  troops  which  had  laid  waste  their  native 
Rhineland.  Within  the  memory  of  many  of  them  the 
predecessor  of  the  French  King  had  revoked  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  forcing  the  Catholic  faith  upon  the  Germans 
along  the  Rhine.  It  is  too  much  to  believe  that  the 
Germans  of  Pennsylvania  could  have  entertained  any 
preference  for  the  French  king. 

But  war  warps  men’s  minds  and  throws  facts  out  of 
true  relationships.  After  the  fighting  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war  was  ended,  the  part  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  actually  played  in  that  conflict,  stands  out  in 
favorable  contrast  with  that  of  their  English  neigh- 
bors. 


Chapter  IV 


THE  BRADDOCK  EXPEDITION. 

HE  most  severe  test  of  the  loyalty  of  a people  is  that 
which  a war  imposes.  It  is  in  times  of  stress  and 
strife  that  true  colors  come  to  the  surface.  Men  do  not 
hazard  life  and  property  for  causes  contrary  to  their 
sentiments  and  ideals.  The  doubts,  the  suspicions,  the 
base  charges  of  treason  directed  against  the  Germans 
fade  into  obscurity  when  considered  in  the  light  of  their 
services  to  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War. 

The  first  practical  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  German 
settlers  came  with  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to 
evict  the  French  who  were  trespassing  in  the  western 
part  of,  what  is  now,  Pennsylvania.  Hostilities  began 
in  1754  when  colonial  troops  under  Washington  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  dislodge  the  trespassers.  The  Braddock 
Expedition  to  the  Ohio,  one  year  later  ‘was  undertaken 
as  a semi-punitive,  semi-aggressive  gesture. 

Three  colonies  laid  claim  to  the  land  upon  which  the 
French  were  trespassing.  Virginia’s  claim  was  the 
oldest.  Her  second  charter,  1609,  granting  her  an  ex- 
tension of  territory  in  the  ambiguous  terms  “west  and 
northwest”  was  interpreted  to  include  the  Ohio  County. 
Maryland’s  claim  grew  out  of  the  undetermined  bound- 
ary between  her  possessions  and  those  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  was  not  surveyed  until  1763. 
Pennsylvania’s  claim  to  the  area  rested  upon  the  charter 
granted  to  William  Penn  awarding  to  his  possession  an 
area  five  degrees  west  of  the  Delaware  river. 
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Of  the  three  colonies  Virginia  was  most  alarmed  by 
the  French  occupation.  The  Ohio  Company,  composed 
of  Virginia  planters,  was  interested  in  the  sale  of  lands 
to  settlers  in  the  disputed  area.  The  activities  of  1754 
had  been  sponsored  by  Governor  Dinwicldie  of  Virginia 
and  the  shareholders  of  the  Ohio  Company.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  mother  country  undertook  to  assist  her 
colonies  in  dispossessing  the  unwelcome  intruders. 

Claims  made  upon  Pennsylvania  for  the  support  of 
the  expedition  could  not  seriously  be  made  on  the  basis 
that  loyal  subjects  should  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
sovereign.  No  war  had  been  declared  when  in  1755 
Braddock  attempted  to  oust  the  French  from  the  Ohio. 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  peace  at  the  time. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Pennsylvania  would  be 
inclined  to  exert  herself  in  the  interests  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany when  that  group  was  endeavoring  to  establish 
a claim  upon  lands  which  lay  within  the  original  bound- 
aries of  the  grant  to  Penn.  Any  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Pennsylvania  to  furnish  men,  money  and  supplies 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a defiance  of  royal  author- 
ity.1 

True,  self  interest  and  self  protection  dictated  that 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania  should  assist  and  try  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  expedition.  It  was  realized  that 
a defeat  for  Braddock  would  expose  the  frontier  of  all 
the  middle  colonies  to  the  danger  of  Indian  raids.  The 
danger  of  French  aggression  threatened  the  proprietary 
interests  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Ohio  Company  in  Virginia.  The  occupation  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  by  French  troops  was  a matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  because  it  created 
a depot  from  which  hostile  Indians  could  obtain  powder 


1 Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  229. 
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and  guns  besides  affording  a safe  retreat  for  any 
marauders  who  might  be  driven  from  the  frontiers  of 
the  province.  For  these  reasons  Pennsylvania  was  con- 
cerned in  the  expedition. 

For  reasons  which  are  still  undetermined,2  the  British 
Ministry  selected  Virginia  as  the  point  from  which  the 
expedition  was  to  march.  The  troops  were  landed  at 
Hampton,  stationed  for  a while  at  Williamsburg,  and 
then  moved  in  a northwesterly  direction  toward  Fred- 
erick, Maryland.  From  Frederick  the  army  was  to  pro- 
ceed westward  to  Fort  Cumberland  on  Wills  Creek. 
Fort  Cumberland  was  to  be  used  as  a base  for  operations 
northward  against  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne.  The 
choice  of  this  route  was  most  unfortunate  as  experience 
proved.  The  activity  of  Virginia  in  the  campaign  of 
1754  may  have  influenced  the  selection  of  the  route. 
Ignorance  of  American  geography  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry  may  have  accounted  for  the  mistake.  A much 
better  route  could  have  been  made  through  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  would  have  been  more  direct,  shortening 
the  distance  by  one  hundred  miles  and  the  time  of  march 
by  at  least  six  weeks.3  It  has  been  estimated  that 
£40,000  would  have  been  saved  in  the  cost  of  the  Ex- 
pedition. “Virginia  could  afford  neither  forage,  pro- 
visions, wagons  or  cattle;  in  all  of  which  Pennsylvania 
abounded.”4  Almost  one-half  of  the  route  through  Penn- 
sylvania would  have  been  through  settled  country,  and 
beyond  that  the  mountains  would  not  have  proved  quite 
so  difficult  as  those  which  the  expedition  had  to  cross 

2 Sargent.  Winthrop.  A History  of  the  Braddock  Expedition,  p.  161. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  162. 

Winsor,  Justin,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.  Vol.  V,  p.  495. 
“This  error  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  a Quaker  merchant,  John  Hanbury.  He 
cajoled  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  into  ordering  this  way  because  Hanbury  as  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Company  would  profit  by  the  trade  which  the  Virginia 
route  would  bring  to  that  corporation.” 
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when  approaching  through  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Why 
did  the  Ministry  fail  to  choose  Pennsylvania  as  the  route 
of  march? 

The  answer  to  that  question  may  lie  in  the  blackened 
character  given  to  the  province  in  the  publication  of  the 
“Brief  State”  and  the  letters  which  Franklin  and  Smith 
had  written  to  England.4 5  Pennsylvania  had  been  repre- 
sented as  disloyal  to  the  crown  and  unwilling  to  do  its 
duty.  The  Germans  living  there  had  been  portrayed  as 
unpatriotic,  ignorant  and  poor.  The  Ministry  may  have 
felt  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  in  these  people  to 
supply  the  needs  of  a military  expedition.  The  officers 
of  Braddock’s  army  were  “imbued  with  a fixed  detesta- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.”6  Charges  were  made  by  these 
officers  that  the  Pennsylvanians  were  in  a secret  alliance 
with  the  French.  Statements  such  as  these  reflect  the 
criticisms  levelled  against  the  Germans  in  the  letters  of 
Franklin  and  others. 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  have  been  for  selecting  the 
route  through  Virginia,  the  folly  of  the  choice  was  soon 
apparent.  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  promised  twenty- 
five  hundred  horses,  two  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  and 
eleven  hundred  beeves.  When  the  wagons,  horses,  and 
supplies  were  collected  at  Frederick  it  was  found,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  officers,  that  there  were  only  fifteen  wagons 
and  less  than  one  hundred  horses,  a number  totally  in- 
adequate.7 8 Upon  unloading  the  wagons  it  was  found 
that  the  provisions  were  spoiled  and  stunk  so  terribly 
that  being  condemned  by  camp  physicians,  they  were 
taken  out  of  camp  and  buried.s 

4 Sargent,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

5 Cf.  Chapter  I. 

6 Sargent,  p.  163. 

7 Lowdermilk,  W.  H.,  History  of  Cumberland.  Md.,  pp.  111-12. 

8 Orme’s  Journal.  St.  Clair  had  observed  the  excellent  teams  while  on  a 
journey  to  Fort  Cumberland.  Sargent  Appendix,  p.  288. 
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The  failure  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  caused  Brad- 
dock  to  look  to  Pennsylvania  for  assistance.  Shortly 
after  the  troops  had  landed,  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Quarter- 
Master  General  of  the  army,  suggested  that  wagons  be 
obtained  from  the  “Dutch  settlers  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.”9  When  it  became  evident  that  the  required 
number  of  teams  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  sources 
originally  designated,  St.  Clair  threatened  to  enter  Penn- 
sylvania and  impress  teams.10  St.  Clair  was  ill-disposed 
toward  the  Pennsylvanians.  The  province  had  engaged 
to  build  a road  from  Raystown  (Bedford)  to  Fort 
Cumberland.  On  his  tour  of  inspection,  early  in  April, 
St.  Clair  had  visited  the  Commissioners  in  charge  of 
constructing  the  road.11  He  was  enraged  when  he  learned 
how  little  progress  had  been  made.  He  “stormed  like 
a Lyon  Rampant,”  uttering  a torrent  of  threats  against 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania.12  The  burden  of  his  threats 
was  that  he  would  invade  the  province  and  impress  men, 
horses  and  wagons.13  In  addition  to  this  he  declared  that 
he  would  inform  the  King  that  Pennsylvania  was  not  a 
loyal  province.14 

A conference  of  governors  from  five  colonies  met  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  April  14th  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  difficulties  which  confronted  Braddock.15  At 
the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  Benjamin 
Franklin  attended  the  conference.  As  postmaster- 

9 Ibid. 

10  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  203.  Braddock’s  instructions  gave  him  the  right 
to  impress  teams  if  necessary. 

11  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  368. 

12  Shippen  MSS.,  Vol.  I,  Penna.  Hist.  Soc. 

13  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  369.  St.  Clair  told  the  Commissioners  that  if  they  did 
not  like  the  language  he  used  they  should  go  to  Braddock  who  would  give  “ten 
bad  Words  for  one  he  had  given." 

14  Ibid.  St.  Clair  was  reprimanded  by  Braddock  for  his  rash  language. 

William  Shirley,  writing  to  Governor  Morris,  May  21,  1754,  says:  “I  am 

persuaded  Sr  John  will  not  be  in  an  Hurry  in  making  Representations  to  Engld. 
He  has  received  from  ye  Genl.  what  is  call’d,  in  ye  Language  of  ye  Camp,  a 
Set  down  upon  this  Affair.”  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  317. 

15  Col.  Rec.  VI,  pp.  365-6. 
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general  of  all  the  colonies  it  was  hoped  that  he  could 
offer  valuable  suggestions.10  Here  he  heard  the  severe 
charges  which  the  officers  of  the  army  made  of  the  in- 
activity of  Pennsylvania.  In  defense  of  the  province, 
Franklin  stated  that  she  had  not  been  asked  to  furnish 
wagons  and  horses,  that  it  was  understoood  that  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  were  to  perform  that  service.  He 
added  that  if  the  expedition  had  landed  in  Philadelphia 
and  journeyed  through  Pennsylvania  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  means  of  transportation. 

Braddock  saw  that  Franklin’s  statement  held  out  a 
hope  of  solving  his  major  problem.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  impressing  the  required  num- 
ber of  teams  and  horses,  Franklin  was  asked  whether 
he  could  engage  to  raise  the  convoys.  The  reply  was 
that  he  would  contract  to  supply  the  wagons  and  horses 
on  the  condition  that  he  might  do  it  in  his  own  way.17 
Since  Braddoc-k’s  instructions  from  the  king  empowered 
him  to  make  contracts  on  the  king’s  behalf, 1S  Franklin 
was  commissioned  to  hire  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons 
and  a number  of  horses.10 

From  Frederick  Franklin  went  to  Lancaster  where  the 
court  was  in  session.  Many  of  the  country  people  were 
in  town.  He  prevailed  upon  Judge  Allen  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  people,  appealing  “to  their  sense  of  duty 
to  the  King.”20 

At  the  opening  of  the  court,  Judge  Allen  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  farmers  assembled  there,  pointing  out  that 
their  own  safety  depended  upon  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Their  duty  to  the  King,  he  declared,  was  to 

16  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  p.  165. 

17  Proc.  P.  G.  S.  XXV,  18. 

18  Penna.  Arch,  n,  203. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  295. 

20  Proc.  P.  G.  S.  XXXV,  18-19. 
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bear  some  of  the  King's  burdens  and  the  furnishing  of 
horses  and  wagons  was  one  of  them.  “He  ordered  the 
commissioners  of  every  small  town  to  assemble  the  in- 
habitants and  to  send  him  promptly  an  exact  list  of  such 
horses  and  vehicles  as  they  could  furnish.  The  judges 
of  the  York  County  courts  followed  the  same  procedure.21 

The  next  step  of  the  ever  resourceful  Franklin  was  to 
publish  a handbill  in  both  the  German  and  English  lan- 
guages alternately  pleading,  tempting,  coaxing  and 
threatening  the  farmers. 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  and 
Cumberland. 


Friends  and  Countrymen , 

BEING  occasionally  at  the  Camp  at  Frederic--  a few  days  since, 
I found  the  General  and  Officers  of  the  Army  extremely  exas- 

21  The  terms  by  which  the  horses  and  teams  were  to  be  hired  were  pub- 
lished in  Lancaster : 

WHEREAS  150  Waggons  with  4 Horses  to  each  Waggon,  and  1500  Saddle 
or  Pack-Horses  are  wanted  for  the  Service  of  his  Majesty's  Forces  now  about 
to  rendezvous  at  Wills’s  Creek  ; and  his  Excellency,  General  Braddock,  hath  been 
pleased  to  empower  me  to  contract  for  the  Hire  of  the  same;  I hereby  give 
Notice,  that  I shall  attend  for  that  Purpose  at  Lancaster  from  this  Time  till 
next  Wednesday  Evening;  and  at  York  from  next  Thursday  Morning  ’Till  Fri- 
day Evening;  where  I shall  be  ready  to  agree  for  Waggons  and  Teams,  or 
single  Horses,  on  the  following  Terms,  viz : 

1st-  That  there  shall  be  paid  for  each  Waggon  with  4 good  Horses  and  a 
Driver,  Fifteen  Shillings  per  Diem : And  for  each  able  Horse  with  a Pack 
Saddle  and  Furniture,  Two  Shillings  per  Diem.  And  for  each  able  Horse  without 
a Saddle,  Eighteen  Pence  per  Diem. 

2dly.  That  the  Pay  commence  from  the  Time  of  their  joining  the  Forces  at 
Will’s  Creek,  (which  must  be  on  or  before  the  twentieth  of  May  ensuing)  and 
that  a reasonable  Allowance  be  made  over  and  above  for  the  Time  necessary 
for  their  travelling  to  Will’s  Creek  and  home  again  after  their  Discharge. 

3dlv.  Each  Waggon  and  Team,  and  every  Saddle  or  Pack  Horse  is  to  be 
valued  by  indifferent  Persons,  chosen  between  me  and  the  Owner,  and  in  Case 
of  the  Loss  of  any  Waggon,  Team  or  other  Horse  in  the  Service,  the  Price 
according  to  such  Valuation,  is  to  be  allowed  and  paid. 

4thly.  Seven  Days  Pay  is  to  be  advanced  and  paid  in  hand  by  me  to  the 
Owner  of  each  Waggon  and  Team,  or  Horse,  at  the  Time  of  contracting,  if  re- 
quired ; and  the  Remainder  to  be  paid  by  General  Braddock,  or  by  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Army,  at  the  Army,  at  the  time  of  their  Discharge,  or  from  time 
to  time  as  it  shall  be  demanded. 

5thly.  No  Drivers  of  Waggons,  or  Persons  taking  care  of  the  hired  Horses, 
are  on  any  Account  to  be  called  upon  to  do  the  Duty  of  Soldiers,  or  be  other- 
wise employ’d  than  in  conducting  or  taking  care  of  their  Carriages  and  Horses. 

6thly.  All  Oats,  Indian  Corn  or  other  Forage,  that  Waggons  or  Horses 
bring  to  the  Camp  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  Subsistence  of  the  Horses, 
is  to  be  taken  for  the  Use  of  the  Army,  and  a reasonable  Price  paid  for  it. 

Note.  My  Son  William  Franklin,  is  impowered  to  enter  into  like  Contracts 
with  any  Person  in  Cumberland  County. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

Penna.  Arch.  II,  294-5. 
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perated,  on  Account  of  their  not  being  supply’d  with  Horses  and 
Carriages,  which  had  been  expected  from  this  Province  as  most 
able  to  furnish  them;  but  thro’  the  Disssentions  between  our  Gov- 
ernor and  Assembly,  Money  had  not  been  provided  nor  any  Steps 
taken  for  that  Purpose,23 

It  was  proposed  to  send  an  armed  Force  immediately  into 
these  Counties,  to  seize  as  many  of  the  best  Carriages  and  Horses 
as  should  be  wanted,  and  compel  as  many  Persons  into  the  Service 
as  would  be  necessary  to  drive  and  take  care  of  them.24 

I apprehended  that  the  Progress  of  a Body  of  Soldiers  thro’ 
these  Counties  on  such  an  Occasion,  especially  considering  the 
Temper  they  are  in,  and  their  Resentment  against  us,  would  be 
attended  with  many  and  great  Inconveniences  to  the  Inhabitants; 
and  therefore  more  willingly  undertook  the  Trouble  of  trying  first 
what  might  be  done  by  fair  and  equitable  Means. 

The  People  of  these  back  Countries  have  lately  complained  to 
the  Assembly  that  a sufficient  Currency  was  wanting, 25  you  have 
now  an  Opportunity  of  receiving  and  dividing  among  you  a very 
considerable  Sum;  for  if  the  Service  of  this  Expedition  should 
continue  (as  it’s  more  than  probable  it  will)  for  120  Days,  the 
Hire  of  these  Waggons  and  Horses  will  amount  to  upwards  of 
Thirty  Thousand  Pounds,  which  will  be  paid  you  in  Silver  and 
Gold  of  the  King’s  Money. 

The  Service  will  be  light  and  easy,  for  the  Army  will  scarce 
march  above  12  Miles  per  Day,  and  the  Waggons-  and  Baggage 
Horses,  as  they  carry  these  Things  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  Welfare  of  the  Army,  must  march  with  the  Army  and  no 
faster,  and  are,  for  the  Army’s  sake,  always  plac’d  where  they  can 
be  most  secure,  whether  on  a March  or  in  Camp. 

If  you  are  really  as  I believe  you  are,  good  and  loyal  Subjects 
to  His  Majesty,  you  may  now  do  a most  acceptable  Service,  and 
make  it  easy  for  yourselves;  for  three  or  four  of  such  as  cannot 
separately  spare  from  the  Business  of  their  Plantations  a Waggon 
and  four  Horses  and  a Driver,  may  do  it  together,  one  furnishing 

22  The  contract  for  teams  was  arranged  after  Braddock  advanced  to  Fred- 
erick, Md.  Orme’s  Journal. 

23  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  335.  Morris  to  Shirley,  complains  of  the  failure  of  the 
Assembly  of  Penna.  to  provide  money  for  Braddock. 

24  St.  Clair’s  threat  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  conference  of 
governors  by  means  of  a letter  from  the  road  commissioners  of  Penna.  Col. 
Rec.  VI,  pp.  368-9. 

25  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  340  : “An  Act  for  Striking  the  Sum  of  Twenty-Five 
Thousand  Pounds  in  Bills  of  Credit,”  March  31st,  1755. 
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the  Waggon,  another  one  or  two  Horses,  and  another  the  Driver, 
and  divide  the  Pay  proportionately  between  you.  But  if  you  do 
not  this  Service  to  your  King  and  Country  voluntarily,  when  such 
good  Pay  and  reasonable  Terms  are  offered  you,  your  Loyalty 
will  be  strongly  suspected;  the  King’s  Business  must  be  done;2^ 
so  many  brave  Troops,  come  so  far  for  your  Defence,  must  not 
stand  idle,  thro’  your  backwardness  to  do  what  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  you;  Waggons  and  Horses  must  be  had;  violent 
Measures  will  probably  be  used;  and  you  will  be  to  seek  for  a 
Recompence  where  you  can  find  it,  and  your  Case  perhaps  be 
little  pitied  or  regarded. 

I have  no  particular  Interest  in  this  Affair;  as  (except  the 
Satisfaction  of  endeavouring  to  do  Good  and  prevent  Mischief) 
I shall  have  only  my  Labour  for  my  Pains.  If  this  Method  of 
obtaining  the  Waggons  and  Horses  is  not  like  to  succeed,  I am 
oblig'd  to  send  Word  to  the  General  in  foruteen  Days;  and  I 
suppose  Sir  John  St.  Clair * the  Hussar, with  a Body  of  Soldiers, 
will  immediately  enter  the  Province,1 28  for  the  Purpose  aforesaid, 
of  which  I shall  be  sorry  to  hear,  because29 

I am,  very  sincerely  and  truly, 

your  Friend  and  Well-wisher.30 
B.  Franklin. 

With  keen  insight  into  the  German  nature,  Franklin 
reminded  the  Pennsylvanians  of  St.  Clair’s  threats.  He 
had  touched  upon  a tender  spot  in  the  German’s  memory. 
“Hussar  was  a name  of  terror  to  them — the  embodiment 
of  war,  rapine  of  fire  and  sword  of  famine  and  death.”31 
The  most  ignorant  among  them  could  remember  how  the 
dragoons  had  swept  down  upon  them  in  Germany  seiz- 
ing all  their  personal  possessions  and  destroying  what 
they  could  not  seize. 

26  In  the  German  account,  published  in  Saur,  May  16,  1755,  this  sentence 
appears  in  large  type— “DES  KONIGS  GESHAFFTE  MUSS  GETANN  SEIN.” 

27  Sargent  states  that  Franklin  had  seen  St.  Clair  at  Frederick,  attired  in 
the  uniform  of  a Hussar.  He  adds  that  "it  is  believed  St.  Clair  had  actually 
served  in  a Hussar  regiment  abroad.”  Sargent,  p.  166. 

C.  R.  Hildeburn  in  his  “Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Baronet.”  scoffs  at  the  state- 
ment ; declaring  that  British  soldiers  were  compelled  to  wear  regulation  uni- 
forms. Penna.  Mag.  IX,  p.  2. 

23  The  German  account  reads — "Und  ich  glaube  das  Sir  John,  Der  Hussar, 
sogleich  mit  einem  Corpus  Soldaten  in  diese  Provinz  deswegen  herein  Kommen 
wird.”  Saur,  May  16,  1755. 

29  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  311.  Wm.  Shirley  to  Morris,  “I  can  but  honour  Frank- 
lin for  ye  last  clause  of  his  Advertismts.” 
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The  wagons  and  horses  were  furnished.  Within  three 
days  after  the  announcement  fifty  more  teams  were  of- 
fered than  were  needed.  The  roads  were  crowded  with 
four  horse  teams.  Along  the  new  road  constructed  by 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania  from  York  to  the  Potomac 
the  huge,  linen  covered  wagons  rumbled  along.32  In  good 
natured  jest  one  German  driver  would  shout  to  the  team 
ahead,  “Fort  Bauer!  Schar  dich  du  Hund.”33  The 
wagons  were  laden  with  supplies  for  the  army.  Meat, 
flour  and  grain  from  the  farms  of  the  German  settlers, 
formed  the  freight,  while  live  sheep  and  oxen  trotted 
alongside  the  wagons.  The  horses  were  large  and  strong. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  in  his  friendly  “ Account”  of  the 
Germans,  states  that  their  horses  were  of  a “peculiar 
breed”  remarkable  for  their  size  and  strength.34  The 
wagons  followed  each  other  in  a train,  as  many  as  eighty 
arriving  at  the  camp  on  the  same  day  35  Why  were  they 
driving?  Was  it  for  the  promise  of  the  King’s- gold  and 
silver,  to  escape  the  Hussar  or  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
authorities? 

Which  of  these  motives  was  really  the  most  potent 
is  difficult  to  determine.  There  is  some  evidence  to  sup- 
port each  one.  The  editor  of  the  only  German  news- 
paper in  Philadelphia  is  incensed  when  he  reports  that  a 
resident  of  that  city  wrote  to  England  to  the  effect  that 
the  only  reason  the  Germans  gave  their  teams  was  out 
of  fear  of  the  “Hussar.”30  Saur,  the  editor,  comments : 

“It  seems  though,  that  the  Crown  of  England  is  not  so 


30  Penna.  Arch.  II,  pp.  295-6. 

31  Johnson,  Gen.  B.  T.  Life  of  George  Washington,  pp.  43-44. 

32  Sargent,  p.  166 — This  road  was  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  mails. 

33  Saur,  May  16,  1755 — Translated  “Away  farmer!  Hurry  up  you  dog.” 

34  Proc.  P.  G.  S.  XIX,  p.  67  . The  breed  was  known  as  “Conestoga.”  They 
were  horses  imported  from  Switzerland  by  the  Mennonites. 

35  Seaman’s  Journal,  May  20,  1755 — Sargent,  Appendix,  p.  389.  This  was 
the  day  set  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  arrival  at  Fort  Cumberland. 

36  Saur,  Jan.  21,  1756.  The  author  of  the  letter  is  not  named.  The  date 
of  the  letter  written  to  England  is  given  as  June  25,  1755. 
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much  an  enemy  of  the  Germans  as  some  who  eat  their  bread, 
and  who  through  the  work  and  diligence  of  the  Germans 
have  become  rich  . . .”37 

The  youthful  Washington  took  the  view  that  it  was 
the  profit  motive.  The  following  is  a letter  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Fairfax: 

Wills  Creek 
June  7,  1755. 

Sir : 

A line  of  communication  is  to  be  opened  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  French  Fort  Duquesne,  along  which,  after  a little 
■while  we  are  to  receive  all  our  convoys  of  people  who  ought 
rather  to  be  chastised  for  their  insensibility  to  danger,  and 
disregard  of  their  sovereign’s  expectations.  They,  it  seems, 
are  to  be  favored  people  because  they  furnished  only  what 
their  absolute  interest  alone  induced  them  to  do,  that  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons  and  an  equivalent  number  of 
horses.3-5 

Geo.  Washington. 

The  English  officers  combined  the  motives  of  desire 
for  gold  and  fear.  Saur’s  newspaper  mimics  an  English 
officer  greeting  the  arrival  of  the  teams  with  : 

Komm  Landsmann! 

Ihr  solt  bezahlt  werden — oder  ihr  must.30 

In  the  second  edition  of  a “Brief  State”  issued  early  in 
1756  an  interesting  account  of  the  supplying  of  wagons 
for  Braddock  is  given.  It  was  charged  that  the  Men- 
nonites,  in  conspiracy  with  the  French,  refused  to  trans- 
port ammunition  but  were  willing  to  carry  food  and  pro- 
visions, which  they  intended,  at  the  proper  moment  to 
hand  over  to  the  French.40 

A more  friendly  attitude  is  expressed  by  an  English 

37  Saur,  Jan.  21,  1756.  In  this  issue  Saur  reports  that  the  king  is  sending 
the  money  to  pay  the  farmers  for  their  teams.  This  act  he  construes  as  evi- 
dence of  the  King's  friendly  regard  for  the  Germans. 

38  Lowdermilk.  op.  cit.,  pp.  132-33. 

39  Translated — “Come  countryman  ! You  shall  be  paid — whether  paid  or 
not  you  must  do  it  anyway.”  Saur,  May  16,  1755. 

40  Brief  State  II,  1756,  p.  17. 
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newspaper  in  Philadelphia.  On  May  15,  the  Gazette 
reported  the  departure  of  the  wagons,  stating  that  due 
to  the  “zeal  for  His  Majesty’s  Service”  more  wagons 
could  have  been  obtained  if  needed,  “the  people  offering 
with  great  Readiness  and  Cheerfulness.”41 

In  his  diary,  under  the  date  of  June  15,  1755,  Daniel 
Fisher  states  that  he  saw  a copy  of  a letter  from  Brad- 
dock  in  which  “the  general  acknowledges  that  he  had 
been  greatly  imposed  upon  in  the  character  given  him 
of  the  People  of  Pennsylvania,  but  that  he  would,  ere 
long,  taken  an  opportunity  of  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
Ministry  at  home.”42 

From  the  Germans  themselves  we  have  only  the  ex- 
pressions of  Saur  when  he  says  rather  pointedly: 

“It  seems  that  General  Braddock  heard  in  England  that 
the  Pennsylvanians  are  not  loyal  subjects  of  the  King,  and 
would  perform  no  service  for  him.  And  now  he  is  here,  he 
is  perplexed,  that  the  Pennsylvanians,  especially  the  Ger- 
mans, are  the  most  dutiful  and  willing  of  service.  • The  Vir- 
ginians and  Marylanders  promised  him  much  and  accom- 
plished nothing;  in  contrast  the  Pennsylvanians  try  and  ac- 
complish every  service  required  of  them. ”-*3  . 

Regardless  of  whether  it  was  from  fear,  cupidity  or  a 
sense  of  loyalty,  the  horses  and  teams  were  furnished. 
Richard  Peters44  wrote  to  Captain  Shirley:45 

“Mr.  Franklin  has  had  most  excellent  success  and  I sup- 
pose— you  not  only  have  wagons  enough  but  single  horses.”46 

On  June  1 Saur’s  newspaper  reports  that  the  wagons 
had  arrived  at  Wills  Creek  and  that  Braddock  and  other 
officers  were  well  pleased.47  Braddock  is  reported  to  have 
written  a letter  to  a friend  in  England  praising  the  teams 

41  Gazette,  May  15,  1755. 

42  Penna.  Mag.  XVII.  p.  272.  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Daniel  Fisher.” 

43  Saur,  June  1,  1755. 

44  Secretary  to  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

45  Son  of  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts. 

46  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  309. 

47  On  May  27  one  hundred  wagons  had  reached  the  camp.  Sargent,  op  cit.. 
p.  380. 
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which  Pennsylvanians  had  furnished.48.  The  testimony 
of  George  Washington  regarding  the  horses  is  not  in  the 
same  vein.  He  declared  that  the  beasts  were  broken 
down  animals,4'*  pawned  off  upon  the  army  by  “jobbers 
in  horseflesh.”50  We  have  seen  that  the  young  Virginia 
Colonel  was  not  well  disposed  toward  the  Pennsylvan- 
ians.51 The  severe  burdens  placed  upon  the  animals, 
the  “Vile  management  in  regard  to  horses,”52  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  the  sharp  inclines  and  steep  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains,  all  these  trials  at  times  be- 
came too  much  for  the  endurance  of  the  poor  beasts.53 

After  the  wagons  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland  they 
were  despatched  to  collect  provisions  for  the  army. 
Thirty  wagons  were  sent  to  Winchester  “over  sixty 
miles  of  rocky  country.”54  Three  hundred  pack  horses 
were  sent  eastward  to  “Conegogee,”  a distance  of  ninety 
miles,  to  obtain  flour  which  should  have  been  loaded  upon 
the  wagons  on  their  way  to  the  camp.55 

Many  of  the  horses  were  lost  after  they  had  joined  the 
camp.50  Some  were  “carried  home  by  their  owners.” 


48  Saur,  November  1,  1755. 

49  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  315.  Richard  Peters,  writing  to  Gov.  Morris,  stated 
that  he  heard  that  one-half  of  the  horses  from  York  County  were  unfit  for 
service. 

50  Sparks,  Jared:  Writings  of  George  Washington  IV,  p.  83. 

51  See  Washington’s  letter  to  William  Fairfax.  Lowdermilk,  pp.  132-3. 

52  Hulbert,  A.  B.,  Historic  Highways  IV,  p.  110. 

53  In  considering  the  hardships  which  the  horses  of  the  Pennsylvanians  were 
forced  to  endure  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  animals  were  of  excellent 
quality.  Dr.  Rush  says  wittily,  “the  horse  seems  to  feel  with  his  lord  the 
pleasure  and  pride  of  his  extraordinary  size  and  fat.”  From  Rush’s  “Account 
of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania.’’  In  the  German 
textbook  on  husbandry  there  is  a chapter  which  calls  for  the  conservation  of 
horse  flesh.  The  animals  were  stalled  in  well  built  barns  during  the  winter 
months  and  “spared  the  unnecessary  labor  of  dragging  heavy  loads  for  winter 
fires  or  driving  about  the  country  for  pleasure.”  In  his  Deutsche  Volkskunde, 
page  212,  Meyer  relates  a saying  supposed  to  be  common  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  : 

“Weiber  sterbe  is  ka  Verderbe 

Aber  Gaul  verrecke  des  ist  a Schrecke.”  Kuhns,  p.  93. 

Translated — 

The  death  of  a wife  is  no  great  loss 
But  a great  disaster  is  the  death  of  a horse. 

54  Orme's  Journal — Sargent  Appendix,  p.  313. 

55  Ibid.  This  blunder  was  “occasioned  by  the  infamous  neglect  of  one 
Cressop  (Cresap)." 
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The  pasture  was  poor  and  the  underfed  beasts  which 
were  not  lost  '‘grew  very  weak.”57  In  order  to  reduce 
the  loss  of  horses,  Braddock  appointed  a Wagon  Master 
General,  who  commanded  the  wagon  masters  and  horse 
masters.  Each  wagon  master  had  charge  of  forty 
wagons  and  each  horse  master  had  charge  of  seven 
horses.  These  persons  were  responsible  for  the  teams. 
“These  measures,”  says  Captain  Orme,  “ remedied  in 
great  measure  that  evil.” 

The  delay  which  was  forced  upon  Braddock  by  wait- 
ing for  teams  formed  one  of  the  factors  of  his  defeat. 
The  march  was  scheduled  to  get  under  way  in  May.  The 
teams  were  supposed  to  reach  camp  by  May  20.  As  late 
as  the  twenty-seventh  only  one  hundred  of  the  required 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  camp.58  If  Braddock  had 
set  out  from  Wills  Creek  in  May  he  could  have  reached 
his  destination  before  the  trees  of  the  forest  were  in  full 
foliage,  obscuring  his  hidden  foes.  A British  officer, 
Captain  Orme,  reported  that  during  the  battle  at  Fort 
Duquesne  it  was  not  possible  for  Braddock’s  men  to  dis- 
cern any  objects  more  than  two  hundred  yards  distant 
because  of  the  thickness  of  the  foliage.59 

When  the  expedition  finally  got  under  way  great  strain 
was  placed  upon  the  teams.  A British  officer  describes 
the  work  of  the  teamsters  as  follows : 

“as  we  had  an  insufficient  number  of  horses  for  all  our 
wagons,  we  were  under  the  necessity  to  leave  a good  many 
behind  at  every  encampment  we  marched  from  . . . and  the 

56  Ibid.  At  night  time  the  horses  were  turned  loose  in  the  woods  to  feed 
upon  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  trees.  There  were  no  fences  or  inclosures. 
Ofttimes  the  animals  were  missing  in  the  morning,  “belts,  hobbles,  &c„  were 
tried,  but  none  of  these  were  a security  against  the  wildness  of  the  country 
and  the  knavery  of  the  people  we  were  obliged  to  employ.’* 

57  Ibid.,  p.  314. 

58  Seaman’s  Journal,  Sargent  Appendix,  p.  380.  Thirty  wagons  had  been 
sent  to  Winchester  and  300  horses  to  Conegogee,  Orme’s  Journal,  p.  313. 

59  Orme’s  Journal,  Sargent  App.,  p.  355. 
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next  day  halt  to  send  back  horses  for  those  wagons  to  join 

us.”W 

Anyone  who  has  travelled  westward  over  U.  S.  Route 
40  from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  Uniontown,  Penn- 
sylvania, can  envision  the  difficult  task  which  confronted 
the  expedition  in  crossing  such  mountains  as  the  Savage 
Mountain  and  Negro  Mountain.  Wagons  and  horses 
were  strained  in  making  the  ascent  on  the  newly  con- 
structed road.  The  descent  of  the  mountains  presented 
the  gravest  hazards.  Teams  collided  with  each  other 
because  they  could  not  regulate  the  speed  at  which  the 
wagons  in  the  rear  were  approaching.01 

The  army  grew  impatient  at  the  many  delays  on  the 
march,  which  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  less  than  ten  miles 
per  day.  It  was  charged  that  those  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  road  were  “levelling  every  mole  hill  and 
bridging  every  rivulet”  in  order  to  build  a permanent, 
rather  than  a military  road.02  Anyone  who  has  wan- 
dered along  the  mountains  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  inclined  to  discount  criticism.  There  are  some 
elevations  of  three  thousand  feet,  dropping  sharply  down- 
ward to  meadows  which  must  have  been  bogs  and 
swamps  at  the  time  of  the  expedition.  The  road  makers 
followed  the  old  Indian  paths  wherever  it  was  possible. 
When  on  high  ground  the  road  was  so  rugged  that 
wagons  were  demolished  and  when  in  the  ravines  the 
wheels  churned  in  the  mud  or  sank  axle  deep  in  the 
bogs.03 

When  disaster  overtook  the  expedition  the  wagons 

60  Johnston,  W.,  Penna.  Mag.,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  93-94.  Copied  from  English 
Historical  Review. 

61  Captain  Orme  describes  the  difficulties  of  the  march  over  “Aligany  Moun- 
tain which  is  a rocky  ascent  of  more  than  two  miles,  in  many  places  almost 
perpendicular;  in  passing  which  we  entirely  demolished  three  waggons  and  shat- 
tered several.”  Orme's  Journal,  pp.  334-5.  (Sargent,  History  of  Braddock’s 
Expedition,  Appendix.! 

62  Ford,  W.  C..  Writings  of  George  Washington.  Vol.  I,  p.  162. 

63  Hulbert,  p.  191.  See  also  B.  T.  Johnson,  Life  of  General  Washington,  p.  46. 
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were  pressed  into  the  service  of  carrying  the  wounded 
on  retreat.  Colonel  Dunbar,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
retreat,  was  severely  criticized  for  his  wastefulness  in 
abandoning  the  supplies.64  The  excuse  which  he  gave 
was  that  there  were  not  enough  wagons  to  meet  the 
emergency.  The  retreating  army  made  its  way  to  the 
plantation  of  Christopher  Gist,  who  had  settled  under  a 
Virginia  grant.65 

The  Pennsylvania  farmers  did  not  suffer  the  loss  of  a 
single  life  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Duquesne.66 

When  the  British  army  broke  in  confusion  the  team- 
sters unfastened  the  best  horse  from  the  wagon  and  rode 
away  to  safety.67  Many  of  the  horses  were  killed  and 
nearly  all  of  the  wagons  were  ruined  beyond  repair.68 
After  the  battle,  Colonel  Dunbar  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  wagons  burned  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy69  The  farmers  who  had  furnished 
the  teams  had  the  promise  of  Franklin  that  the  king 
would  reimburse  them  on  the  basis  of  appraisals  made 
in  April.70 

The  payment  for  losses  and  services  was  not  made  at 
once.  The  owners  of  appraisal  vouchers  importuned 
Franklin  to  discharge  the  debt  he  had  contracted.71 
Some  impatient  farmers  sold  their  vouchers  to  specula- 
tors for  amounts  less  than  their  face  value.72  Had 

64  Sargent,  p.  234. 

65  Orme’s  Journal,  p.  357.  Christopher  Gist  had  served  as  Washington’s 
guide  in  1753. 

66  There  was  some  apprehension  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  that 
the  wagons  might  be  intercepted  before  they  reached  the  army.  This  did  not 
happen.  On  July  10,  the  Gazette  stated — “The  report  that  some  of  the  wagons 
have  been  intercepted  is  entirely  groundless. *’  A week  later  the  same  paper 
reported  that  one  waggoner  and  one  horse  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  These 
casualties  did  not  take  place  enroute.  The  waggons  had  already  joined  the 
army. 

67  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  p.  173. 

68  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  501. 

69  Sargent,  p.  235. 

70  Penna.  Arch.  II,  pp.  294-5. 

71  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  p.  176. 

72  Saur,  Nov.  1,  1755. 
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Braddock  survived  the  battle  the  problem  might  not  have 
been  quite  so  difficult.  A debt  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds73  had  been  contracted  in  his  name.  Lord  Loudon, 
Braddock’s  successor,  failed  to  discharge  the  obligation.74 

In  November,  1755,  Saur’s  newspaper  urges  the  Ger- 
man holders  of  contracts  to  be  patient.  He  reported 
that  the  king  had  sent  the  money  to  pay  for  the  Ohio 
Expedition.  He  promised  to  inform  his  readers  as  soon 
as  the  money  arrived.75 

Late  in  February,  1756,  Robert  Leake,  a commissioner 
from  the  king,  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  bringing  wTith 
him  the  money  to  pay  for  the  teams.  Governor  Morris 
appointed  commissioners  to  sit  at  Lancaster  and  receive 
the  claims  of  voucher  holders.76  The  commissioners  sat 
for  ten  days  paying  claims.77  The  accounts  were  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  of  the  province. 
From  the  farmers  who  furnished  the  teams  we  have  no 
evidence  of  satisfaction  or  displeasure.  . The  commis- 
sioners settled  for  sums  considerably  less  than  had  been 
anticipated  so  “that  the  saving  to  the  Crown  will  amount 
to  several  thousand  pounds.”78 

Of  the  one  hundred  ninety-six  names  listed  in  the 
settlement  of  wagoners'  accounts  at  Lancaster,  one 
hundred  and  three  are  German  in  origin.79  Most  of  the 
remainder  are  Scotch-Irish.  In  a real  test  of  loyalty 
the  Germans  contributed  the  services  they  were  called 

73  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  p.  176. 

74  Sargent,  p.  181. 

75  Saur,  Nov.  1,  1755.  “Die  Leute  solten  sieh  so  lang  gedulten.”  Saur  in- 
forms his  readers  that  Robert  Leake,  the  king’s  Paymaster  is  enroute  to 
America  by  way  of  the  West  Indies. 

76  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  583. 

77  Saur,  Feb.  26,  1756.  Persons  who  sold  their  vouchers  were  obliged  to 
accompany  the  claimants  when  appearing  before  the  commissioners. 

78  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  638. 

79  Walker,  Lewis  Burd,  “Settlement  of  the  Wagoners’  Accounts.’’ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  such  names  as:  Overholtzer, 

Graff,  Schank.  Hartmann,  Brenhar,  Huffman,  Rohrer,  Willheim.  Bricker,  Mum- 
mau,  Meyer,  Sehnavley,  Bauer,  Schulz,  etc.,  etc. 
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upon  to  perform.  Regardless  of  the  motives  which  act- 
uated them  in  giving  their  teams,  they  had  not  given 
aid  to  the  French.  The  ugly  suspicions  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  were,  in  part  at  least,  disproved.80 
It  remained  for  later  events  to  eradicate  completely  any 
doubts  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British  authorities. 


80  See  Chapter  III. 


Chapter  V 


THE  UNGUARDED  FRONTIER. 


E have  seen  that  the  Germans,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  generally  supported  the  Quakers  in  elec- 
tions to  the  provincial  Assembly.  It  may  be  asserted 
that  the  Germans  were  the  victims  of  their  own  folly 
during  the  period  of  Indian  raids  which  took  place  along 
the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  after  Braddock’s  de- 
feat served  to  unleash  the  savage  fury  which  was  de- 
stined to  vent  itself  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  eastern 
settlements  late  in  1755.  The  pacifistic  policies  of  the 
Quakers  in  the  Assembly  resulted  in  unguarded  frontiers, 
exposing  the  settlers  to  sudden  attacks  from  their  savage 
foes. 

The  Blue  Mountains  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  formed 
the  boundary  line  between  the  white  settlements  and  the 
land  still  claimed  by  the  Indians.  These  mountains  form 
a chain  across  the  state  which  gives,  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Pennsylvania  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
triangle,  with  the  mountains  forming  the  irregular  base 
and  the  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  lines  forming  the 
other  two  sides.  From  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware  at 
Minisink  (now  Stroudsburg)  the  chain  of  mountains 
extends  in  a southwesterly  direction,  across  the  Susque- 
hanna, into  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  they  merge 
with  the  main  branch  of  the  Appalachian  range. 

Land  purchases  from  the  Indians  by  the  Penns  had 
given  Pennsylvania  title  to  all  of  the  lands  south  and 
east  of  these  mountains,  and  the  settlers  had  occupied 
the  foothills,  seizing  upon  the  fertile  limestone  soil  which 
the  valleys  and  gentle  slopes  provided. 
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These  settlers  were  mostly  German.  From  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Susquehanna,  a distance  which  embraces  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  base  of  the  triangle,  the 
settlers  were  predominantly  of  German  origin.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  frontier  was  settled  by  the  Scotch- 
Irish.1 

At  fairly  frequent  intervals  in  the  mountains  there 
are  gaps,  through  which  rivers  flow  southward  on  their 
way  to  the  sea.  The  gaps  were  the  points  of  danger  to 
the  settlers  along  the  frontiers,  because  through  them 
the  Indians  could  approach  most  quickly  and  strike  most 
effectively. 

The  precarious  situation  was  realized  by  the  leaders 
of  the  German  settlers.  In  1741  Conrad  Weiser  urged 
the  Germans  to  support  candidates  for  the  Assembly 
who  would  oppose  the  non-militant  policies  of  the  As- 
sembly. He  pointed  out  the  imminence  of  war  with 
France,  calling  attention  to  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  danger  to  the  frontier 
Germans  in  case  the  forks  were  captured  by  the  French. 
“And  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  French  with  the  help 
of  these  Indians  to  come  to  this  road  in  a few  days  and 
lay  it  in  ruins,  or  any  neighboring  province.  And  how 
cruelly  those  barbarians  treat  those  which  they  take  as 
their  enemies  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  a few  words.  I 
wish  heartily  we  may  never  have  the  experience  of  it.”2 

Unfortunately,  the  worst  fears  of  the  writer  were 
destined  to  be  realized. 

1 In  1755  names  given  to  various  sections  were  mostly  geographical  ex- 
pressions, denoting,  not  a town  but  a vast  area  near  a town.  Beginning  from 
Minisink  on  the  east,  the  chief  sections  were  designated  as  Gnadenhutten.  Faulk- 
ner's Swamp.  Alle  Mangel.  Berne,  Tulpehocken,  Bethel.  These  were  German 
settlements.  Paxton  and  Cumberland  on  the  west  were  the  settlements  of  the 
Scotch-Irish. 

2 Weiser  MSS.  Vol.  I,  Penna.  Hist.  Soc.  Address  to  the  Germans.  Written 
from  Tulpehocken  September  20,  1741.  Like  other  attempts  of  the  kind  the 
effort  was  fruitless,  the  Quakers  were  supported  by  the  Germans  in  1741,  and 
afterwards  until  1764.  Cf.  Chapter  III. 
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To  the  average  German  farmer  of  the  1750’s  there 
seemed  to  be  little  cause  to  fear  the  Indians.  Had  not 
William  Penn,  the  great  Quaker,  made  peace  with  them? 
The  lands  upon  which  they  were  living  had  been  pur- 
chased and  guaranteed  to  them  by  a series  of  Indian 
treaties  which  had  “brightened  the  chain  of  friendship.”3 
Their  own  countryman,  Conrad  Weiser,  was  the  agent 
who  had  negotiated  these  treaties  and  he  had  been 
signally  successful  in  dealing  with  the  Six  Nations. 

The  Germans  who  settled  on  the  frontiers  were 
in  many  cases  Palatines  who  had  come  into  Pennsylvania 
from  New  York  Province.4  While  resident  in  the  Scho- 
harie valley  the  Germans  had  been  suspected  by  the 
New  York  authorities  because  of  their  amicable  relations 
with  the  Mohawks  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations.5  These 
New  York  Germans  had  scoffed  at  the  warning  that  the 
Indians  might  attack  them.  Upon  being  warned  of  a 
threatened  attack,  they  had  laughed,  “slapping  their 
hands  upon  their  buttocks  and  asking,  ‘Why  should  the 
Indians  wish  to  harm  us’.”6  It  is  not  too  much  to  as- 
sume that  they  carried  this  attitude  into  Pennsylvania 
province  when  they  migrated  thither. 

The  Germans  were  not  engaged  in  those  practices 
which  so  frequently  irritated  the  Indians.  They  were 
not  traders,  given  to  sharp  practices  in  their  dealings 
with  the  savage.  They  did  not  deal  in  “fire  water”  or 
poach  upon  the  game  preserves  of  the  sons  of  the  forest. 
Unlike  most  frontier  settlers  of  the  period  the  Germans 
respected  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in  regard  to  unpur- 
chased lands.  For  more  than  a generation  the  Ger- 

3 Walton,  J.  S.,  Conrad  Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of  Pennsylvania.  See 
Chapter  VII  et  passim,  pp.  92-122. 

4 Upon  the  invitation  of  Governor  Keith  in  1723,  Richards,  M.  W..  “German 
Emigration  from  New  York  Province  in  Pennsylvania,”  Proc.  P.  G.  S.  IX, 
p.  375. 

5 Faust  I. 

6 Pound,  Arthur.  Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  p.  255. 
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mans  had  lived  upon  the  frontier  without  being  seriously 
molested  by  their  Indian  neighbors. 

On  two  occasions  difficulties  arose  between  the  Ger- 
man settlers  and  the  natives,  but  on  each  occasion  trouble 
was  averted  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  authorities.7 
In  1728  James  Logan  expressed  the  fear  that  the  Ger- 
mans in  Tulpehocken  might  become  “embroiled  with  the 
Indians”  there.s  His  fear  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  no 
clear  title  to  the  land  had  been  obtained  from  the  Indians 
who  claimed  it.  This  fear  was  dispelled  after  the  pur- 
chase of  these  lands  under  the  Terms  of  the  Philadelphia 
treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1732.  The  most  successful 
agents  employed  by  the  province  to  treat  with  the 
Idnians  were  Germans.9  Missionaries  of  the  Moravian 
church  successfully  proselyted  among  the  savage  tribes, 
this  being  the  only  Protestant  sect  in  Pennsylvania  to 
find  a welcome  among  the  natives.10  The  Germans  and 
Indians  got  along  together  amicably  before  1754.  The 
record  of  their  relations  stands  out  in  favorable  contrast 
with  the  recurring  frontier  raids  and  bloody  reprisals 
which  marked  the  early  history  of  most  of  the  colonies. 

This  happy  state  of  affairs  was  completely  reversed 
after  1754.  Events  over  which  the  Germans  had  no 
control  placed  the  frontier  settlements  of  Pennsylvania 
in  a hazardous  position.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Albany,  1754,  the  Six  Nations  sold  lands  to  the  Penn 
Proprietors.* 11  The  land  involved  in  the  transaction  was 

7 On  one  occasion  a band  of  hungry  Indians  frightened  the  people  of  Alle 
Mangel  (now  Albany),  Berks  County.  The  Germans  were  alarmed.  The  ap- 
pearance of  deputies  from  Governor  Patrick  Gordon  allayed  their  fears.  This 
affair  took  place  in  May,  1728.  See  D.  S.  Brunner.  Indians  of  Berks  Co.,  p.  20. 

8 Logan  MSS.,  Penna.  Hist.  Soe. 

9 Conrad  Weiser,  Frederick  Post. 

10  Zeisberger,  Zinzendorf,  Spangenberg. 

11  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  120.  From  the  deed  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
Senecas,  Oneidas,  Mohawks.  Tuscaroras,  Cayugas.  and  Onondagos  “Beginning  at 
the  Kittichtinny  of  Blue  Hills  on  the  West  Bank  of  the  Sasguqhannah  River 
and  thence  by  the  said  river  to  a mile  above  the  Mouth  of  a certain  Creek 
named  Kayarondinhagh ; thence  North-West  and  by  West  as  far  as  the  said 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  extends  to  its  Western  Line  or  Boundary ; thence 
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claimed  by  the  Delawares  and  Shawnese  who  maintained 
that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  right  to  sell.12  It  was  feared 
that  the  disgruntled  members  of  the  tribe  would  join  with 
the  French.13  The  villages  of  these  tribes  formed  along 
the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  dangerously 
close  to  the  outlying  white  settlements.  An  alliance  be- 
tween these  Indians  and  the  French  presented  an  omin- 
ous prospect  for  the  German  settlers  along  the  foothills 
of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Because  the  French  were  in 
possession  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  Ohio  country,  the 
northwestern  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  provided  the 
easiest  and  quickest  way  for  the  enemy  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of  British  authority  in  America.  The  unprotected 
mountain  passes,  the  lack  of  any  organized  militia  in 
the  province  and  the  aversion  of  many  of  the  settlers 
to  the  bearing  of  arms  promised  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
French  if  the  Pennsylvania  Indians  became  their  allies. 

Conferences  were  held  with  the  disaffected  tribes  in 
the  hope  of  forestalling  their  alliance  with  the  French. 
In  August,  1754,  Conrad  Weiser  journeyed  to  Ayghwick 
with  presents  and  messages  of  good  will.  The  confer- 
ence revealed  that  the  Delawares  and  Shawnese  were 
playing  the  English  against  the  French  in  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  huge  presents  from  both  sides.  In  December, 
Governor  Morris  sent  a personal  message  to  the  Dela- 
wares. Weiser,  at  whose  suggestion  the  message  was 
framed,  conveyed  it  to  the  Delawares  on  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Ohio.  The  message  contained  many  expres- 
sions of  friendship  and  there  were  many  generous  gifts 
of  wampum  belts  given  to  the  Indians.  On  December 

along  the  said  Western  Line  to  the  South  Line  or  Boundary  of  the  said  Pro- 
vince : thence  by  the  said  Soufh  Line  or  Boundary  to  the  South'  Side  of  the 
said  Kittochtinny  Hills;  thence  by  the  South  Side  of  the  said  Hills  along  the 
said  Hills  to  the  Place  of  Beginning.” 

12  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  156. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  157.  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  190. 
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18,  1754,  Governor  Morris  informed  the  Assembly  that 
“we  may  . . . expect  an  Attack  upon  our  Back  Settle- 
ments . . . and  as  we  have  no  Force  to  resist  them  they 
will  be  at  liberty  to  commit  what  cruelties  they  please  on 
our  defenceless  People  that  inhabit  the  remote  Parts  of 
this  Province.”  The  apprehension  was  great.  In  spite 
of  the  overtures  for  peace  the  governor  asked  the  As- 
sembly to  grant  money  “towards  expelling  the  French 
from  our  Borders  and  defending  our  frontiers  from  the 
Incursions  of  their  Indians.”14 

By  means  of  treaties  and  gifts  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnese  were  prevented  from  entering  into  an  open 
alliance  with  the  French  during  the  months  preceding 
the  crushing  defeat  of  General  Braddock.15  Meanwhile 
attempts  to  secure  funds  from  the  Assembly  to  provide 
for  adequate  defence  of  the  frontiers  were  unavailing.10 
The  Assembly  took  the  position  that  Pennsylvania  should 
not  spend  money  to  protect  the  interests  of . Virginia, 
erroneously  pointing  out  that  French  aggression  did 
not  threaten  Pennsylvania.17  The  Governor  charged^  that 
the  Assembly  was  merely  seeking  excuses  “for  not  put- 
ting this  Province  into  a Posture  of  Defence,  and  choose 
to  leave  this  rich  and  plentiful  Country,  situated  in  the 
center  of  his  Majesty’s  Dominions,  naked  and  open 

. ,”1S 

While  Braddock  was  marching  through  the  mountains 
of  Maryland  he  “received  Intelligence  that  the  French 
and  their  Indians  intend,  as  soon  as  the  Army  is  far  ad- 

14  Col.  Rec.  VI,  pp.  150-193  passim. 

15  Philadelphia  Conference,  Dec.  19,  1754.  Col.  Rec.  VI,  pp.  194-201  ; 204-5  ; 
281-2*4  : 340-344. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  223.  The  Governor  informed  the  Assembly  that  “a  French 
army  are  fortifying  themselves  in  your  Country  . . . They  (the  French)  have 
made  their  first  Attack  upon  this  Province  without  Doubt  on  Account  of  its 
being  the  most  plentiful  and  only  defenceless  part  of  His  Majesty’s  Dominions.” 

17  Ibid.,  233.  ‘‘We  have  before  us  a Map  ...  by  which  . . it  appears  that 
every  Fort  built  by  the  French  either  on  the  Buffalo  River  or  (Allegheny)  on 
the  Ohio  are  beyond  the  Western  Boundaries  of  Pennsylvania.” 

18  Ibid.,  p.  240. 
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vanced,  to  fall  upon  the  Back  Country  and  destroy  the 
Inhabitants.”  This  information  was  sent  to  the  various 
governors  in  order  that  they  might  ‘Take  all  possible 
Precautions  to  prevent  it.”  Realizing  the  ominous  pros- 
pect of  Indian  raids  on  the  Pennsylvania  frontiers, 
Governor  Morris  asked  the  Assembly  on  June  9 to  es- 
tablish a militia  “or  otherwise  enable  me  to  protect  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Back  Country.”10  On  the  same  day 
that  Morris  pleaded  with  the  Assembly,  Governor  Sharpe 
of  Maryland  wrote,  “I  really  think  the  French  and  their 
Indians  will  execute  their  threats  against  the  Back  In- 
habitants.”20 

The  provincial  assembly  failed  to  heed  the  warnings 
sounded  by  the  governor.  The  Quakers  controlled  a ma- 
jority of  the  votes  in  that  body.  Bills  were  introduced 
by  the  non-Quaker  members  granting  money  “for  the 
King’s  use”  but  the  peace  loving  Friends  refused  to  give 
their  sanction  to  abetting  the  “Arm  of  the  Flesh.”21 

The  position  taken  by  the  Assembly  in  the  various 
controversies  over  defence  measures  against  the  Indians 
was  based  upon  two  points.  First : the  insistence  of  the 
legislators  upon  the  inclusion  of  the  Proprietary  Estates 
in  the  taxation  which  would  be  rendered  necessary  to 
raise  revenue,  and  Second : the  conviction  that  they 
should  proceed  cautiously  in  Indian  affairs  lest  they 
antagonize  friendly  tribes  by  measures  aimed  against 
hostile  nations. 

It  was  generally  known  that  the  governor,  as  the 
agent  of  the  proprietors  had  instructions  to  refuse  his 
assent  to  any  money  bills  which  would  include  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  proprietary  estates.22  This  knowledge  en- 

19  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  413.  Braddock  to  Morris,  May  22,  1755. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  421. 

21  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  325-86  passim. 

22  Penn  MSS.  Vol.  VI,  Penna.  Hist.  Soc. 
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abled  the  assembly  to  make  a pretense  of  providing  nec- 
essary funds  by  passing  measures  designed  to  tax  all 
estates  in  the  province,  knowing  all  the  while  that  the 
governor  would  refuse  to  sign  the  bill.  This  strategy 
was  used  on  several  occasions.23  In  this  way  the  Quakers 
in  the  Assembly  found  it  possible  to  bring  public  opinion 
to  bear  against  the  governor  while  they  themselves  posed 
as  the  champions  of  the  people  in  a struggle  against 
greedy  proprietors  who  were  unwilling  to  share  the  ex- 
pense of  protecting  their  own  domains.24 

The  second  point  raised  by  the  Assembly  was  based 
upon  better  logic.  The  province  had  been  singularly 
free  from  Indian  troubles.  The  kindly  treatment  which 
the  Indians  had  received  at  the  hands  of  William  Penn 
and  his  immediate  successors  had  won  the  friendship 
of  the  red  men.  For  more  than  seventy  years  the  “chain 
of  friendship”  had  been  kept  clear  and  bright  by  peace- 
ful methods.  By  treaty,  conferences,  presents,  compli- 
ments, and  symbolic  tokens  of  various  kinds  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Penns  had  kept  the  “path  open,”  be- 
tween the  wigwam  and  the  state  house.  ' To  undertake 
a program  of  frontier  defense  meant  a complete  reversal 
of  policy.  The  Delawares  and  Shawnese,  bound  by 
treaties  of  friendship,  might  regard  a demonstration  of 
force  as  a betrayal  of  friendship.  The  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Iroquois,  residng  in  Wyoming  as  wards 
of  the  province,25  might  become  uneasy  if  they  saw  Eng- 
lish forts  arising  to  the  eastward. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  have  influenced  the 
Quakers  to  deal  cautiously  with  the  Indians  was  the  hos- 
tility which  one  portion  of  the  frontier  showed  toward 

23  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  340.  Ibid.  p.  680. 

24  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  236. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  359.  These  were  Ohio  Indians  removed  to  Wyoming  for  safety 
after  the  French  occupation  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
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the  redmen.  The  friendly  relations  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  the  Indians  did  not  exist  between 
the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  savages.  Not  far  from  Harris 
Ferry,  Paxton  township,  there  was  a village  of  Indians 
who  were  friendly  to  the  English.  The  warriors  of  the 
village  had  gone  off  to  fight  with  General  Braddock  on 
the  promise  that  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  would  pro- 
vide for  their  squaws  and  children  during  their  ab- 
sence.26 On  June  9th,  1755,  Conrad  Weiser  was  sent  to 
fence  in  a field  of  corn  for  these  Indians,  but  upon  reach- 
ing the  village  he  discovered  that  a severe  frost  on  May 
30  had  killed  the  young  corn  plants  and  that  therefore 
other  grain  must  be  provided.27 

Grain  of  all  kinds  was  scarce  in  the  province.  In  some 
cases  settlers  went  from  door  to  door  begging  for  wheat 
from  their  neighbors.  The  prospects  for  the  crop  for 
1755  were  very  bad,  due  to  a severe  drought  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  heavy  frosts.2S 

Weiser  obtained  wheat  and  flour  from  the  German 
millers  at  Tulpehocken.20  Late  in  July  he  distributed 
500  pounds  of  flour  among  the  Indians  above  Harris 
Ferry.  The  settlers  in  the  neighborhood  were  Scotch- 
Irish.30  They  protested  against  the  generous  act  which 
Weiser  performed.  According  to  Weiser’s  report  to  the 
Governor  on  July  24,  “Our  People  are  very  malicious 
against  our  Indians;  they  curse  & damn  ’em  to  their 
Faces  and  say  ‘we  must  feed  You,  and  your  Husbands 
fight  in  the  meantime  for  the  French  &ca’.”31 

26  Ibid.,  p.  443. 

27  Saur.  July  19,  1755. 

28  Saur,  July  19,  1755. 

29  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  443.  The  millers  at  Tulpehocken  were  Christian  Lower 
and  Jacob  Fisher. 

30  Paxtang  township,  Lancaster  County.  This  settlement  was  predomi- 
nantly Scotch-Irish — Fisher,  p.  164. 

31  “Our  People”  as  Weiser  uses  the  term  does  not  refer  to  the  Germans 
here.  It  was  used  by  Weiser  on  numerous  occasions  to  include  all  British  sub- 
jects. Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  495. 
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A story  reported  by  Saur,  illustrates  the  attitude  of 
the  Germans  towards  the  Indians  and  at  the  same  time 
points  out  a possible  danger.32 

Some  Germans  had  settled  near  the  Indian  village  at 
Shamokin,  on  lands  recently  purchased  from  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  observed  that  the  farmers  worked  day 
and  night  and  inquired  as  to  why  they  had  to  work  so 
hard.  The  settlers  told  the  Indians  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  earn  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  their 
lands.  Thereupon  the  Indians  inquired  how  much  they 
had  paid.  The  settlers  informed  the  former  owners  and 
the  Indians  realized  that  it  was  a price  far  above  the 
amount  which  they  had  received  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Province.  The  settlers  then  realized  that  the  Indians 
were  dissatisfied  and  made  it  a practice  to  be  very  gen- 
erous in  their  gifts  of  food.33 

The  summer  of  1755  passed  with  no  action  being 
taken  to  strengthen  the  frontier  defenses.  The  Gov- 
ernor’s activity  in  attempting  to  provide  defences  for  the 
province  received  a temporary  check  as  ,a  result  of  a 
letter  from  the  Proprietors.  Thomas  Penn  urged  Morris 
“to  avoid  saying  anything  more  of  the  state  in  which  it 
(Pennsylvania)  is,  as  I find  the  Ministry  imagine  too 
much  is  said  on  that  subject.”34  The  reason  for  making 
this  request  was  that  “as  every  thing  is  printed  in  our 
Colonys,  and  of  course  our  weakness  the  more  exposed 
to  the  French.” 

After  the  defeat  of  Braddock  the  settlers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania frontier  were  placed  in  a hazardous  position.33 
The  frontier  was  shared  by  the  Germans  and  Scotch- 

32  Saur.  Nov.  1,  1755. 

33  “It  is  a part  of  wisdom  to  give  a good  dog  one  piece  of  bread — but  to 
an  angry  dog  one  should  give  two.  If  his  mouth  is  full  he  cannot  bite.”  Saur, 
Nov.  l,  1755. 

34  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  371.  Thomas  Penn  to  Morris,  July  2,  1755. 

35  Cribbs.  G.  A.,  The  Frontier  Policy  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  43. 
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Irish.  From  the  Susquehanna  eastward  to  the  Dela- 
ware, German  farmers  had  cleared  the  lands  and  built 
their  homes.  From  the  Susquehanna,  southwestward  to 
the  Maryland  line,  the  Scotch-Irish  had  settled  the  lands. 
People  of  non-English  origins  formed  the  buffer  between 
the  Indians  and  the  older  settlements.36 

The  Indian  attacks  on  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1755  were  not  the  result  of  friction  be- 
tween the  settlers  and  their  savage  neighbors.  The  raids 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  aftermath  of  Braddocks’ 
defeat.  On  October  28  Andrew  Montour,  an  agent  of  the 
Province,  warned  the  eastern  settlements  that  1500 
French  and  Indians37  had  left  Duquesne  to  burn  Carlisle, 
Cumberland  county.  This,  said  Montour,  was  planned  as 
revenge  for  the  English  destruction  of  New  Scotland 
(Acadia).  On  November  16th,  Saur’s  newspaper  car- 
ried a second  report  from  Montour  and  the  friendly 
chief  Scarrody.  According  to  this  report,  the  two  met 
some  Indians  at  Big  Island.38  These  Indians,  members 
of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnese  tribes,  declared  that  they 
had  taken  up  the  hatchet  for  France  and  would  wield  it 
against  the  English.  The  Indians  said  they  would  not 
bury  the  hatchet  so  long  as  one  Englishman  remained 
alive.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  their  defection, 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnese  had  joined  the  French.39 

A few  Indians  remained  loyal  to  the  English  cause 
even  after  Braddock’s  defeat.  One  of  their  leaders, 
Scarrody,  declared  that  Braddock  had  been  struck  down 
by  God  because  of  his  pride  and  arrogance.  For  this 
reason  Scarrody  believed  Braddock  had  not  been  able  to 
drive  the  French  from  the  Ohio.  If  only  the  English 

36  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

37  Saur,  Nov.  1,  1755. 

38  An  island  in  the  Susquehanna  near  Lock  Haven. 

39  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  768. 
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would  strengthen  themselves  properly  and  provide 
means,  they,  the  Iroquois  would  succeed  where  Braddock 
had  failed.443 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  approach  of 
hostile  bands  of  Indians,  Governor  Morris  summoned 
the  Assembly  into  a special  session  beginning  November 
3,  1755, 41  hoping  that  “the  Danger  the  people  are  in  will 
induce  them  to  do  something  for  their  safety  and  de- 
fence/’ But  the  controversies  between  the  proprietary 
governor  and  the  representative  assembly  were  resumed. 
Fortified  by  the  endorsement  of  their  policies  in  the  Oc- 
tober elections,  the  Quakers  remained  true  to  their 
pacifistic  policies  and  failed  to  provide  any  defense  for 
the  province.  In  eloquent  terms  the  Governor  appealed 
to  the  Assembly  for  means  of  defense.42  Two  days  after 
his  first  appeal  he  repeated  the  urgent  reasons  for  action 
without  delay.43  On  November  5 the  Assembly  informed 
the  Governor  that  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  exercise 
great  caution  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  lest  friendly 
Indians  be  lost  to  the  provincial  interests.  The  Gov- 
ernor’s Council  interpreted  the  Assembly’s  attitude  as  a 
refusal  to  provide  defense  for  the  province,  and  on  this 
assumption  proceeded  to  empower  the  Governor  to  take 
steps  toward  raising  volunteer  troops.  On  the  next  day 
the  Assembly  presented  a militia  bill  for  the  governor’s 
approval. 

This  bill  provided  a tax  levy  upon  all  estates  in  the 
province  including  those  which  belonged  to  the  Penn 
heirs.  To  this  bill  the  governor  refused  his  assent.*14 

40  Saur,  Oct.  1,  1755. 

41  Penna.  Arch.  II,  pp.  440-1. 

42  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  671.  This  address  to  the  opening  session  November  3. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  676. 

44  Col.  Rec.  VI,  pp.  678-680. 
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While  the  Assembly  and  Governor  quarreled,  the  war 
whoop  was  sounded  on  the  defenceless  frontiers  of  the 
province.  With  the  fury  of  Hell  let  loose  the  blood- 
thirsty savages  devastated  the  plantations  of  the  German 
settlers  along  the  Blue  Mountains. 


Chapter  VI 


VICTIMS  OF  NEGLECT. 

syry  ANDS  of  hostile  Indians  fell  upon  remote  settle- 
ments  even  before  Braddock  suffered  defeat  at 
Fort  Duquesne.  Attacks  were  made  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Virginia.1  The  men  engaged  in 
building  Braddock’s  road  across  the  Alleghenies  were  at- 
tacked repeatedly  by  the  savages  and  several  were  killed.2 
The  reports  of  these  murders  alarmed  the  settlers  of  the 
frontier  counties.  If  the  Indians  were  on  the  warpath 
it  was  only  a question  of  time  until  they  would  cross  the 
mountains  and  attack  the  defenseless  farmers  who  had 
settled  south  and  east  of  the  Kittatinny  Hills. 

On  July  7 a group  of  Indians  were  seen  near  Reading. 
Some  persons  were  alarmed  but  the  Indians  showed  “no 
uncivilities.”3  After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  the  people 
who  had  settled  on  the  “new  purchase”4  were  reported 
to  be  leaving  their  homes.  Juniata  and  Sherman’s  Val- 
ley were  nearly  deserted  by  the  settlers.’1 

Similar  reports  came  from  Shippensburg  and  Carlisle. 
On  August  1 residents  of  Cumberland  County  petitioned 
the  Governor  for  aid  declaring  “our  case  is  Lamentably 
Dangerous,  we  being  in  such  imminent  Peril  of  being 
inhumanly  Butchered  by  our  Savage  Neighbours.”  On 
August  15  John  Harris,  of  Harris  Ferry,  Lancaster 
County,  informed  the  governor  that  “a  large  party  of 
Indians  actually  set  out  from  the  French  Fort  with  de- 

1 Dinwiddie  to  Morris,  July  7,  1755.  “They  have  already  murdered  Nine 
Families.  They  burn  and  destroy  all  they  come  up  with.”  Col.  Rec.  VI.  pp. 
464-5. 

2 Ib'd.,  p.  467.  Col.  Burd  to  Gov.  Morris,  July  7,  1755. 

3 Gazette.  July  17.  1755. 

4 The  lands  recently  acquired  by  the  Albany  Purchase,  1754. 

5 Gazette,  July  31,  1755. 
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sign  to  fall  upon  and  destroy  the  Inhabitants  of  this  ancT 
Neighbouring  Provinces.”0  Late  in  August  it  was  re- 
ported that  forty  families  had  fled  from  the  vicinity  of 
Heading,  Berks  County,  in  fear  of  the  Indians.7 

Luring  the  months  of  August  and  September  the 
Indians  were  held  in  check  by  the  presence  of  the  rem- 
nants of  Braddock’s  army.  Under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Dunbar  the  regiments  were  moving  eastward 
through  Pennsylvania  intent  on  their  way  to  Philadel- 
phia. After  the  withdrawal  of  the  soldiers  the  province 
was  left  naked  and  defenceless.  The  blood  thirsty 
savages  were  free  to  carry  on  their  terrible  campaign. 

The  first  attack  upon  a German  settlement  was  at 
Penn’s  Creek,  a few  miles  west  of  Shamokin  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Susquehanna.s  John  Harris  reported  to 
Governor  Morris  on  October  20,  “there  was  a Dutch 
Woman  who  made  her  escape  to  George  Gabriels,  and 
informs  that  last  Friday  Evening  . . . she  called  at  a 
Neighbor’s  Home  and  saw  two  persons  laying  by  the 
Door  of  said  House  murdered  and  scalped  and  there 
was  some  Dutch  Familys  that  lived  near  left  their 
places  immediately.  . .”  Two  days  after  this  report 
Conrad  Weiser  informed  the  Governor  that  “Six  families 
have  been  murdered  on  John  Penn’s  Creek  . . and  several 
have  been  found  scalped  and  twenty-eight  are  missing. 
The  “Subscribers,  living  near  the  Mouth  of  Penn’s 
Creek’’  petitioned  the  Governor  for  help.  They  declared 
that  thirteen  were  found  murdered  and  many  others 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians.  They  described  how  they 
found  Jacob  King,  a Swissar,  “he  lay  on  his  back  bar- 
barously burnt  and  two  Tomahawks  sticking  in  his  fore- 

6 Col.  Rec.  VI,  pp.  516-551  passim. 

7 Gazette,  August  28,  1755. 

8 Also  known  as  Mahonie,  now  Snyder  County.  Lands  obtained  by  Albany 
Purchase,  1754. 
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head;  one  of  the  Tomahawks  marked  newly  with  W.  D. 
we  have  sent  to  your  Honor.” 

On  the  23rd  of  October  a group  of  forty  citizens  of 
Cumberland  County  went  to  Penn’s  Creek  to  bury  the 
dead.  When  they  learned  that  this  task  had  been  per- 
formed by  others,  at  the  advice  of  some  friendly  Indians, 
they  marched  to  the  Indian  village  at  Shamokin  where 
they  found  the  Indians  very  uneasy.1’  They  gathered  in 
small  groups  whispering  a great  deal  and  casting  sus- 
picious glances  toward  their  visitors.10  “Then  soon 
after  they  sang  a War  Song  and  four  Indians  went  off 
in  Canoes  well  armed;  the  one  went  down  the  river  and 
the  other  across.”  . . On  the  morning  of  the  25th  we  took 
our  leave  of  the  Indians  and  set  off  homewards.”  The 
Indians  advised  the  party  to  follow  the  east  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  “but  fearing  a snare”  they  chose  to  use 
the  west  side.12  When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Mohanai  Creek  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians.  Several 
of  the  whites  were  killed.  Of  the  forty  who  set  out  on 
the  expedition  only  nine  had  returned  on  the  .26th  of 
October.13 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Cumberland  County  report 
was  written  Weiser  informed  Governor  Morris  that  the 
people  at  George  Gabriels14  had  “Certain  Intelligence 
that  a great  body  of  French  and  Indians  had  been  seen 
on  their  march  towards  Pennsylvania  at  a place  where 
Zinaghton  River  or  Rivers15  comes  out  of  the  Allegheny 
Hills.”10  A report  from  Harris  Ferry  stated  that  fifteen 

9 Col.  Ree.  VI.  pp.  645-648  passim. 

10  Saur,  Nov.  1.  1765. 

11  That  is  one  southward  and  one  westward  from  Shamokin. 

12  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  648. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  649.  Most  of  the  settlers  had  fled.  A later  report  stated  that 
only  fifteen  stood  their  ground.  Three  were  killed  by  the  Indians  while  “4  or 
5 were  drowned  crossing  the  river.”  (Ibid.,  p.  655.) 

14  German  settler  near  Shamokin. 

15  Northwest  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

16  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  650. 
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hundred  French  and  Indians  “are  not  far  away.”17 
Andrew  Montour38  stated  that  fifteen  hundred  French 
and  Indians  had  left  Duquesne  to  burn  Carlisle  in 
revenge  for  the  English  destruction  of  Acadia.19  On 
October  27,  five  hundred  men  set  out  from  Paxton,  Lan- 
caster County,  to  Hunters  Mills,20  but  failing  to  meet  any 
Indians  they  returned  to  their  homes.21 

News  of  the  raids  along  the  Susquehanna  caused  great 
alarm  among  the  Germans  at  Tulpehqqken.22  On  Octo- 
ber 26  Weiser  wrote  to  James  Read,  a magistrate  at 
Reading,  stating  that  upon  receiving  the  news  of  what 
had  happened  along  the  Susquehanna  he  “sent  out  an 
alarm  to  the  townships  in  this  Neighbourhood.”23  He 
called  for  volunteers,  appointing  a meeting  place  at 
Peter  Spycker’s  home  in  Tulpehocken.24  He  implored 
“for  God’s  sake  let  us  stand  together  and  do  what  we 
can  and  trust  to  the  hand  of  Providence.”23  One  re- 
port from  Lancaster,  dated  October  28,  stated  that  the 
Court  House  bell  had  been  ringing  “almost  constantly” 
calling  inhabitants  to  join  in  volunteer  associations.”20 
On  the  29th  John  Harris  wrote  to  Edward  Shippen27 
that  fifteen  hundred  Indians  and  some  French  were  ap- 
proaching. “I  have  this  day  cut  holes  in  my  house  and 
is  [am]  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.”28 
On  the  same  day  an  alarm  was  sounded  in  Faulkner’s 
Swamp,29  many  persons  responded  to  the  alarm  but  found 

17  Saur,  Nov.  1,  1755,  under  date  of  Oct.  27. 

18  Indian  agent  for  Penna. 

19  Saur,  Nov.  1,  1755. 

20  Later  Ft.  Hunter— a point  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Harrisburg  on 
eastern  shore  of  the  Susquehanna. 

21  Saur,  Nov.  1,  1755. 

22  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  650. 

23  Heidelberg  township.  Berks  County,  now  Womelsdorf,  Pa. 

24  Now  Stouchsburg,  Berks  Co. 

25  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  650. 

26  Gazette,  Oct.  30,  1755. 

27  Magistrate  at  Lancaster. 

28  Col.  Rec.  VI.  pp.  655-6. 

29  Northern  part  of  Philadelphia  (now  Montgomery  Co.).  , 
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no  Indians.  ' In  returning  the  farmers  shot  off  their 
muskets  “for  the  pleasure  of  the  sound/’  Some  people 
became  frightened  at  the  sound  and  packed  their  belong- 
ings.30 

Meanwhile  the  call  which  Weiser  had  issued  for  vol- 
unteers at  Tulpehocken  had  brought  out  three  hundred 
men  armed  with  guns,  swords,  pitchforks,  axes  and 
other  weapons.  The  volunteers  were  divided  into  com- 
panies of  thirty  men  each.  Each  company  elected  a cap- 
tain and  “three  inferiors  under  him.’’  The  Lutheran 
clergyman  at  Tulpehocken,  Rev.  Kurtz,  was  summoned 
to  give  an  “Exhortation  to  the  men,  and  made  a Prayer 
suitable  to  the  time.”31  Fifty  men  were  sent  to  protect 
the  Indian  pass  at  Toleho.  The  remainder  of  the  farmer- 
soldiers  marched  toward  the  Susquehanna.  “All  unani- 
mously agreed  to  die  together  and  engage  the  Enemy 
wherever  they  should  meet  them— never  to  enquire  their 
number  but  fight  them.”  They  marched  “about  ten  Miles 
that  evening.”  As  they  advanced  their  numbers  in- 
creased. When  they  reached  Adam  Read’s  -farm  in 
Bethel  they  learned  of  the  expedition  of  the  Cumberland 
men  who  had  been  ambuscaded  on  their  return  from 
Shamokin.  This  information  cooled  their  resolutions  and 
after  a consultation  they  decided  that  they  would  return 
to  their  homes  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  set  out  to  pro- 
tect the  “Paxton  people.” 

On  this  return  march  they  heard  that  five  hundred 
Indians  had  entered  the  settlements  by  way  of  Toleho 
Gap.  They  set  out  to  discover  the  enemy  but  it  proved  to 
be  a false  alarm.  The  Swatara  report  had  caused  such 
alarm  among  the  Germans,  that  when  Weiser  returned  to 
Tulpehocken  he  found  a hundred  men  from  Conestoga 


30  Saur,  Nov.  16,  1755. 

31  Col.  Rec.  VI,  pp.  656-7. 
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[Lancaster  County]  awaiting  his  direction.  In  addition 
to  these,  another  hundred  had  collected  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tulpehocken.  On  October  29  two  hundred 
men  came  to  Weiser  from  the  town  of  Reading,  but  upon 
hearing  that  the  others  were  discharged,  they  went  home. 
Weiser  concludes: 

“I  think  most  of  the  Inhabitants  would  do  their  duty  but 
without  some  military  regulations  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
defend  the  Province.  I am  sure  we  are  in  great  danger  and 
by  an  enemy  that  can  travel  as  fast  as  the  Indians  we  may 
be  surprised  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  any  num- 
ber of  men  together  to  defend  themselves  and  the  country 
would  be  laid  wTaste.”‘}- 

The  Swatara  Gap  seemed  to  be  the  matter  of  greatest 
concern  to  those  interested  in  defense  of  the  settlements. 
William  Parsons,  an  agent  of  the  Proprietors,  happened 
to  be  visiting  his  plantation  in  Northern  Berks  County.33 
A number  of  settlers  gathered  at  Swatara  to  protect  the 
Gap.  The  men  refused  to  go  “farther  than  to  the  Top 
of  the  Mountain.”  When  they  reached  the  top  they  shot 
off  their  guns  wasting  much  needed  ammunition  and  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  nearby  settlers.  Parsons 
wrote  to  Richard  Peters,  “Our  Roads  are  Continually 
full  of  Travellers.  Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Men, 
Women  & Children,  most  of  them  barefoot  have  been 
obliged  to  cross  the  terrible  Mountains  ...  to  get  to  the 
Inhabitants  on  this  side.”  Whilst  those  who  live  in 
this  [south]  side  of  the  mountains  are  removing  their 
effects  to  Tulpehocken ; those  at  Tulpehocken  are  moving 
to  Reading;  and  those  at  Reading  are  moving  to  Phila- 
delphia.” 

In  an  issue  of  Saur’s  newspaper  there  is  given 

32  Col.  Rec.  VI,  pp.  648-659  passim. 

33  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  443.  He  had  been  surveying  a road  from  Easton 
to  Reading.  Although  a resident  of  Northampton  County  he  owned  a farm  in 
Berks  and  being  near  to  Reading  he  found  it  ‘"hard  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  Plantation,  where  I got  last  Fryday  afternoon.”  (Ibid.) 
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an  account  of  an  incident  which  shows  the  excite- 
ment which  was  rife  amongst  the  settlers  along  the 
foothills  of  the  mountains.-"4  On  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber there  was  sounded  a false  alarm  in  Alle  Mangel, 
now  Albany"  township,  Berks  County.  The  story 
was  that  the  Indians  had  already  fallen  upon  the  neigh- 
boring community  at  Maxatawny.  Several  hundred  men 
gathered  without  anyone  to  command  them.  Most  of  the 
volunteers  had  been  rallied  by  Peter  Federolfe,  but  he 
had  not  the  military  experience  to  serve  as  the  leader 
of  an  expedition.  A few  intrepid  individuals  ventured 
over  the  mountains  to  see  whether  they  could  consult 
with  the  Indians  in  a village  not  far  to  the  north.  These 
envoys  returned  with  the  report  that:  “The  Indians 
claim  nothing  in  Pennsylvania  on  this  [south]  side  of 
the  mountains,  except  that  they  do  not  want  people  on 
the  lands  which  they  have  not  sold,"33 

As  a sequel  to  this  alarm  a group  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  was  gathered  at  John  Butt’s  home  in  Alsace  town- 
ship, Berks  County.  The  question  was  raised  “although 
our  help  was  not  needed,  if  ever  it  should  be  necessary, 
who  would  be  our  leaders?”  Thereupon  a man  stepped 
forward  who  had  served  as  a corporal  in  Germany  and 
offered  himself  as  their  leader.  In  his  offer  he  ‘stipu- 
lated his  conditions.  He  would  require  that  everyone 
should  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  German  armies 
and  that  his  pay  be  fixed  in  advance  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  post.  The  offer  was  not  accepted  by  the  volun- 
teers.”30 

On  October  31  William  Parsons  reported  the  murder 
and  scalping  of  Henry  Hartman,  a farmer  who  had  set- 
tled on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains.  When  he  went 


34  Saur,  Nov.  1,  1755. 

35  Saur.  Nov.  1,  1755. 
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to  investigate  the  affair  he  found  two  other  “men  lying 
dead,  and  all  the  Skin  of  their  Heads  were  scalped  off.” 
Several  women  and  children  were  reported  missing.37 
On  November  1 occurred  the  horrible  massacre  in  the 
Scotch-Irish  settlements  at  Great  Cove,  Cumberland 
County.  The  attackers  were  identified  as  Delawares  and 
Shawnese,38  led  by  “Shingas  the  Delaware  King.”30 

The  settlers  on  the  frontier  counties  were  greatly 
alarmed.  From  Carlisle  came  the  report  “The  people 
are  in  Terror.  Between  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  all  is 
confusion.  The  women  carry  the  children  on  their 
backs  as  they  scurry  to  the  more  thickly  settled  areas.”40 
The  people  of  York  petitioned  the  Assembly  for  aid.  In 
their  desperation  the  Mennonites  joined  in  the  petition 
which  expressed  a willingness  to  fight  if  supported  by 
the  authorities. 

Terror  prevailed  in  the  German  settlement  at  Tulpe- 
hocken.  On  November  2,  Weiser  wrote  Governor 
Morris : 

“If  the  people  fail  (which  I am  afeared  they  w'ill  because 
some  goes,  some  wont,  some  pleads  religion  and  a great  num- 
ber of  cowards)  I shall  think  of  myne  and  my  family’s  pre- 
servation, quit  my  place,  if  I can  get  none  to  stand  by  me  to 
defend  my  own  house.”-11 

The  full  force  of  the  Indian  attack  struck  the  Tulpe- 
hocken  settlers  during  the  middle  of  November.  Weiser 
had  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  to  act  as  an  interpreter  in 
an  Indian  Conference.42  While  there  he  received  a let- 
ter from  Peter  Spycker  describing  a raid  near  the  block- 

36  Ibid. 

37  Penna.  Arch.  II.  pp.  444-5. 

38  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  675. 

39  German  and  English  newspapers  carried  announcements  of  rewards  of- 
fered for  King  Shingas  and  Captain  Jacobs,  1756. 

40  Saur,  Nov.  16,  1755.  Under  date  Nov.  3. 

41  Penna.  Arch.  II,  pp.  448-453. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  453. 
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house  known  as  Deitrich  Sixes.43  The  Indians  had  burned 
six  farm  houses.44  They  had  burned  stables  permitting 
the  ‘‘cows,  and  other  Creatures”  to  perish  in  the  flames.43 
Five  children  had  been  scalped,  three  were  dead  but  two 
still  lived.  At  the  block  house  they  found  six  persons 
killed,  four  of  them  scalped.  In  a footnote  Spycker 
stated  “The  people  is  fled  to  us  from  the  Hills,  Peter 
Kryger  and  Jno  Weiser  are  the  last.43 

After  Weiser’s  return  to  Tulpehocken  November  19, 
he  sent  a detailed  account  of  the  Tulpehocken  massacres 
to  the  governor.  He  described  how  the  searching  par- 
ties found  “a  Woman  just  expired  with  a male  Child 
on  her  side,  both  killed  and  Skalped.  The  Woman  lay 
upon  her  Face,  my  Son  Frederick  turned  her  about  to 
see  who  she  might  have  been,  and  to  his  and  his  Com- 
panions Surprize  they  found  a Babe  of  about  14  Days 
old  under  her,  raped  in  a little  cushion,  his  nose  quite 
flat,  which  was  set  right  by  Frederick,  and  life  was  yet 
in  it,  and  recovered  again.”  There  were  approximately 
fifteen  persons  killed  in  the  raid  at  Tulpehocken  on  No- 
vember 16  47 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  chronicle  all  of  the  hor- 
rible deeds  of  the  Indians.  One  account  selected  from 
many  of  its  kind  will  serve  to  portray  the  awful  circum- 
stances attendant  to  these  raids.  The  following  is  a 
deposition  by  Jacob  Morgan,  dated  November  20,  1755: 

“That  at  5 P.  M.  Nov.  16,  he  and  Mr.  Philip  Weiser  and 
Mr.  Peter  Weiser  2 sons  of  Col.  Weiser  of  Heidelberg  jour- 
neyed to  see  what  the  Indians  had  done  at  Dietrich  Sixes  and 
the  neighborhood,  and  wished  to  see  whether  they  could 

43  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  697. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  704. 

45  Owners : Peter  Anspach.  Jacob  Caderman,  Christopher  Noacre,  Adam 
D'ffenbach,  Georjre  Bollinger  and  Leonard  Walborn. 

46  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  704. 

47  Penna.  Arch.  II.  pp.  503-504. 
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collect  any  persons  to  accompany  them  to  search  for  the 
Indians  and  to  help  poor  suffering  victims. 

That  9 miles  from  Weisers  they  found  a girl  16  years  old, 
the  hair  taken  from  the  head  but  still  alive,  there  were  people 
standing  by  but  they  did  not  know  to  whom  the  child  be- 
longed. After  this  Weiser’s  sons  rode  back  to  the  house  and 
obtained  powder  and  lead.  Further  that  yesterday  morning 
(Nov.  19)  news  came  to  Mr.  Weiser  that  the  Indians  were 
at  George  Dollingers  house  and  that  the  family  had  fled; 
thereupon  Philip  Weiser  and  Captain  Morgan  and  an  un- 
known person  rode  there  and  on  the  way  met  a company  of 
a hundred  neighbors  with  whom  they  rode  to  George  Dol- 
lingers and  circled  the  house.  They  found  that  a great  deal  of 
damage  had  been  done.  In  the  garden  they  found  an  eight 
year  old  girl  dead  and  scalped,  she  was  named  Kobel.  They 
buried  her.  The  whole  company  then  rode  to  Abraham 
Schneiders  and  found  there  in  a field,  Mrs.  Kobel  and  a nine 
year  old  child  dead  and  scalped  and  in  the  house  still  an- 
other child  of  ten  also  dead  and  scalped. 

While  they  were  digging  a grave  to  bury  these  they  heard 
a gun  shot,  they  rushed  to  the  place  whence  the  shot  had 
come,  leaving*  a few  to  guard  the  grave.  After  they  had 
gone  1/2  mile  they  met  with  a company  of  men  one  of  whom 
had  unwittingly  discharged  his  piece. 

They  returned  to  the  burying  of  the  dead  and  enroute 
found  a white  person’s  scalp.  After  the  burial  they  rode 
to  Theodore  Brauns  house  and  found  a man  named  Philip 
a shoemaker,  dead  and  scalped.  Here  the  company  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty  strong.  They  marched  by  the  Shamokin 
road. 

One  mile  from  Dietrich  Sixes  they  found  Caspar  Spring, 
dead  and  scalped.  After  he  was  buried  they  marched  on 
and  one  hundred  rods  from  the  grave  they  found  one  Bel- 
zinger  dead  and  scalped.  They  buried  him,  not  far  from 
where  he  was  found.  Not  far  away  they  found  an  Indian 
dead  and  scalped.  It  was  believed  that  it  was  a Delaware 
Indian  who  had  been  killed  and  scalped  the  previous  day  by 
Frederick  Weiser. 

Then  twenty  of  the  company  ‘went  to  one  side’  and  found  a 
child  dead  and  scalped,  the  child  belonged  to  Jacob  Wolf,  the 
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father  carried  it  in  his  arms  to  the  grave.” 

A supplement  to  the  account  is  added  by  Saur:  He  (Mor- 
gan) heard  from  Frederick  Weiser  that  he  (F.  W.)  with  a 
company  on  the  previous  day  (Nov.  18)  found  Johannes 
Leinberger  and  Rudolph  Kandel  killed  and  scalped.  Weiser 
buried  them. 

As  this  company  found  no  more  dead  they  wTent  to  Dol- 
lingers  numbering  300  men. 

He  (Morgan)  says  that  Caspar  Spring’s  brain  hung  out 
of  the  skull,  that  he  had  two  cuts  on  his  chest,  a shot  in  the 
back  and  other  things  which  modesty  forbids  to  mention; 
that  Belzinger’s  brain  also  was  protruding,  his  mouth  cut  up 
and  one  eye  gouged  out,  one  ear  split  and  two  knives  in  his 
chest.”4S 

Later  in  the  month  of  November,  1755,  occurred  the 
htorrible  massacre  at  Gnadenhutten,  Northampton 
County.40  On  December  1 Saur’s  paper  reports  the  affair 
introducing  the  topic  by  saying  “The  events  at  Gnaden- 
hutten are  indeed  sad.” 

Of  all  Germans  in  America  the  Moravians  were  the 
least  likely  to  provoke  trouble  with  the  Indians.  They 
were  missionaries,  ministering  to  the  economic  as'  well 
as  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  savages.  They  lived  in  a 
communistic  fashion  in  various  sections  of  what  now 
forms  Carbon,  Northampton  and  Lehigh  Counties.  It 
was  one  of  these  communities  which  suffered  the  horrible 
Indian  massacre  at  Gnadenhutten.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  the  tragedy  as  published  in  the  German  news- 
paper of  Philadelphia : 

“As  sixteen  people  sat  at  their  evening  meal,  a group  of 
Indians  estimated  at  twelve  in  number  stealthily  approached 
the  community  house.  Their  approach  was  betrayed  by  the 
barking  of  dogs.  A sixteen  year  old  boy  opened  the  door, 
exposing  those  seated  at  the  table  to  a volley  of  rifle  fire 
which  the  Indians  poured  into  the  unsuspecting  diners.  The 


48  Saur,  Dec.  1.  1755. 

49  Saur,  Nov.  24,  1755. 
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volley  killed  four  persons.  A heartrending  shriek  went  up 
within  the  house.  Those  who  tried  to  escape  were  forced 
to  return.  The  boy  who  had  opened  the  door  was  slightly 
wounded  by  a bullet  which  grazed  his  chin.  The  lad  ran  to 
the  second  floor  and  looked  out  of  a window,  whereupon  he 
was  fired  upon  but  was  not  hit.  One  woman  hid  in  the  cel- 
lar. Outside  of  the  house  the  savages  carried  on  their  work 
of  destruction.  The  house  was  burned*  the  storehouse  robbed 
of  powder  and  blankets.  The  Meeting  House  and  the  barn 
were  burned.  Forty  head  of  cattle  and  seven  horses  w^ere 
burned.  One  ox  was  spared. 

The  Indians  sat  in  the  milk-house  eating,  drinking  and 
carousing  until  midnight.  Then  they  laid  a blanket  over  the 
stump  of  a tree,  placing  a hat  on  the  blanket  and  a bloody 
knife  in  the  hat.  This  was  regarded  by  those  who  dis- 
covered it  as  a sign  that  the  Indians  would  come  again.  A 
few  survivors  of  the  settlement  returned  the  next  day  and 
found  the  charred  bones  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  The 
damage  was  estimated  in  terms  of  money  as  being  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  attacks  along  the 
mountains,  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other  were 
parts  of  a simultaneous  attack  planned  by  the  French 
and  Indians.  An  account  in  the  Gazette  December  4, 
1755,  states  that  upon  the  affidavit  of  a number  of 
Indians  it  was  learned  that  the  attack  upon  the  settle- 
ment at  Gnadenhutten  was  a part  of  a concentrated 
drive  planned  by  the  Indians  at  four  points.  These 
points  were  to  be  at  Minisinks,  the  Forks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Tulpehocken  and  Swatara/'1 

Another  account  published  later  in  Saur’s  paper,  De- 

50  Saur,  Dec.  1.  1755.  Those  massacred  at  Gnadenhutten : Gottleib  Anders, 
his  wife  and  child:  Martin  Nitschman  and  wife ; Catherine  Senseman,  wife  of 
Jacob:  George  Schweigert : Leonhard  Kattlemeyer : Frederick  Lessle ; C.  E. 
Presser,  a total  of  eleven  dead.  A list  of  those  massacred  at  Gnadenhutten  is 
furnished  by  Captain  Ardnt  in  December  two  years  later.  In  Arndt’s  list  the 
names  of  the  victims  are  not  nuite  the  same.  Since  the  above  list  represents 
the  one  compiled  directly  after  the  affray  it  is  more  reliable  than  one  com- 
piled by  Arndt  more  than  two  years  later.  See  Weiser  MSS.,  Penna.  Hist.  Soc. 

51  Gazette,  Dec.  4,  1755. 
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cember  16,  declared  that  New  Jersey  officials  had  elicited 
facts  from  several  Indians  which  indicate  the  series  of 
attacks  were  a part  of  an  extensive  plan.  To  reconstruct 
the  French-Indian  plot  of  1755  is  a challenge  to  the 
imagination,  if  we  accept  the  theory  advanced  by  Mon- 
tour*- and  supported  by  the  affidavits  of  Indians.  Cur- 
tained by  the  mountains  they  must  have  proceeded  from 
the  Susquehanna  in  a northeasterly  direction,  despatch- 
ing groups  of  about  forty  warriors  to  each  mountain 
pass,  there  to  wait  for  the  signal  to  strike  their  terrible 
blows  upon  the  hapless  German  settlers  of  the  frontier. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  frustrating  their  scheme  be- 
cause if  the  province  lacked  the  means  to  defend  itself, 
there  was  no  likelihood  that  it  could  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  offense. 

The  tomahawk  and  the  fire  brand  were  not  the  only 
objects  of  fear  in  the  Tulpehocken  and  Moravian  settle- 
ments. Starvation  and  want  hung  close  to  the  other 
tragedies.  The  summer  of  1755  had  not  been  fruitful 
because  of  a severe  drought/'"  particularly  in  Berks 
County,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Indian  ra'ids.  On 
June  18th  of  that  year  the  farmers  of  Berks  petitioned 
the  Assembly  to  prohibit  the  export  of  foodstuffs  to  other 
colonies,  warning  that  all  Pennsylvania  produce  would 
be  needed  in  that  province.  They  were  mowing  their 
wheat  (June  18)  for  fodder  and  feared  a starvation  yield 
of  only  one  bushel  per  acre  of  their  standing  corn.-''4 

The  evacuation  of  farms  in  fear  of  Indian  attacks  ag- 
gravated a situation  already  serious.  The  settlers  fled  to 
nearby  towns  in  their  terror,  abandoning  their  stock  and 

52  Ibid..  Nov.  16,  1755.  Montour  and  Scarrody  warned  the  governor  that 
this  was  the  scheme. 

53  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  422.  A proclamation  by  the  Governor  calling  for  a 
prayer  for  rain. 

54  Votes  of  the  Assembly  IV,  p.  408. 
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stores.5-5  Some  fled  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  others  sought 
out  relatives  in  New  Jersey.  There  was  little  prospect 
of  recovering  their  provisions  even  if  the  marauders 
were  driven  away.  The  Indians  destroyed  or  plundered 
all  they  could  seize.  William  Parsons  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  surviving  settlers,  themselves,  would  ransack 
and  plunder  evacuated  property.53  To  make  matters 
worse  the  townspeople  who  sheltered  the  refugees  were 
deprived  of  their  source  of  supplies  by  the  very  circum- 
stances which  increased  the  demand. 

There  was  no  house  in  Tulpehocken  which  did  not 
harbor  some  refugees.  One  correspondent  to  the 
German  newspaper  declared  that  he  had  30  families  on 
his  paper.  These  refugees  had  only  the  clothes  in  which 
they  fled.  An  appeal  was  published  in  the  newspapers 
asking  particularly  for  shoes  for  the  children.57.  The 
rigors  of  winter  were  approaching  and  there  was  no 
extra  clothing  available. 

During  these  trials  the  German  Mennonites  of  Lan- 
caster County  came  to  the  rescue  of  their  distressed 
countrymen  in  Berks.  They  sent  wagon  loads  of  wheat, 
corn  and  pork  to  Tulpehocken  where  it  was  meted  out 
sparingly  to  needy  ones.58  The  Mennonites  at  Skippack 
sent  a train  of  wagons  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Moravian  refugees  at  Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth.50 In  paying  tribute  to  the  Mennonites  for  the 
generosity  Saur  hopes  that  others  “may  follow  their 
Christpraised  example.”60  The  monastery  at  Ephrata, 
composed  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  a very  peculiar 

55  Saur,  Dec.  1,  1755. 

36  Ptnna.  Arch.  Tl.  p.  445. 

57  Saur,  Dec.  16,  1756. 

58  Ibid.  Weiser  states  that  he  had  several  “Longbeards”  (Mennonites  and 
Dunkardst  in  his  volunteer  corps.  One  of  them  “declared  he  would  live  and  die 
with  his  ne'ghbors — he  had  a good  gun  with  him”  (Ibid.,  p.  660.) 

59  Saur,  Jan.  16,  1756. 

60  Saur,  Dec.  16,  1755. 
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sect,  threw  open  their  doors  to  receive  the  refugees  from 
Tulpehocken  and  Paxton.61 

The  shameful  neglect  with  which  the  Quakers  in  the 
Assembly  treated  the  Germans  and  other  frontier  set- 
tlers forms  an  unpleasant  page  in  colonial  history. 
While  murder,  starvation,  and  disease  rode  roughshod 
over  the  settlers  the  Assembly  bickered  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, seeking  by  specious  arguments  to  avoid  com- 
mitting themselves  to  any  form  of  military  activity. 

The  Governor  of  the  province  did  all  in  his  power  to 
give  aid  to  the  distressed  settlers.  On  November  3rd 
he  issued  a dedimus  to  James  Hamilton,  his  predecessor 
in  office,  giving  him  power  to  fill  military  commissions 
in  Lancaster  County.  On  the  same  day  he  sent  an  officer 
named  Benzel  to  Tulpehocken  to  assist  Weiser  in  re- 
cruiting volunteers.  He  wrote  to  the  governors  of  neigh- 
boring provinces  beseeching  them  to  send  troops,  am- 
munition and  cannon.62  He  called  the  Assembly  into 
special  session  on  November  3rd  hoping  against  hope 
that  they  would  give  him  power  to  provide  for  the  emer- 
gency. While  the  Assembly  debated  he  applied  to  the 
Proprietary  Receiver  General,  Mr.  Hockley,  for  one 
thousand  pounds  of  money  belonging  to  the  Penns  “in 
order  to  purchase  Arms  & Ammunitions.”  He  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Hockley  “that  he  had  not  £100  in  the 
House.”  Failing  in  his  appeals  to  the  Assembly  he  turned 
to  the  City  officials  asking  them  to  “take  such  measures 
for  the  safety  of  the  City  and  Province  as  the  motions 
of  the  Enemy  make  necessary.”63 

Because  no  aid  came  from  the  Assembly,  the  settlers 
were  forced  to  attempt  to  cope  with  their  problems  in 


61  Rupp,  I.  D..  History  of  Lancaster  County,  p.  335. 

62  Penna.  Arch.  II,  pp.  450-464  passim. 

63  Col.  Rec.  VI,  pp.  676-711  passim. 
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their  own  way.  On  November  19  four  or  five  hundred 
irate  settlers  assembled  at  Tulpehocken.  Weiser  reports 
that  he  heard  them  say  “why  must  we  all  be  killed  by 
the  Indians  and  we  not  kill  them ! Why  are  our  Hands  so 
tied?”  A council  of  war  was  held  and  it  was  agreed  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  should  be  employed  as  “out- 
scouts,  and  as  Guards  at  certain  Places  under  the  Kit- 
titany  Hills  for  40  Days.”  The  men  were  to  be  paid  two 
shillings  per  day  “&  2 Pound  of  Bread,  2 Pounds  of 
Beaff  and  a Jill  of  Rum,  and  Powder  and  Led  (arms 
they  must  find  themselves)  .”,!4  The  scouts  were  to  live 
at  their  homes  and  report  for  duty  at  6:00  A.  M.03  The 
Freeholders  of  Tulpehocken  promised  these  scouts  a “Re- 
ward of  four  Pistoles  for  every  Enemy  Indian  man  they 
should  kill.” 

The  freeholders  made  themselves  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  wages  and  rewards.  Weiser  wrote  to  the 
Governor,  “We  persuaded  ourselves  your  Honor  will  not 
leave  us  in  the  Lurch.”06 

The  defensive  gestures  of  the  settlers  were  sporadic 
and  ineffectual.  The  raids  continued  unabated.  In  their 
misery  the  distressed  Germans  appealed  to  God  in  a fer- 
vent prayer  published  in  the  Zeitung,  November  27, 
1755: 

“We  stand  in  danger  of  Death.  Our  help  stands  in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord.  The  land  is  full  of  Spies,  full  of  Fear  and 
Terror,  full  of  Thoughtlessness  and  Sin.  Oh  God!  be  merci- 
ful and  help  us!  If  the  Indian  triumphs  he  will  strike  again 
elsewhere.  God  Save  our  Land.” 


64  Penna.  Arch.  II.  p.  505. 

65  Saur,  Dec.  1,  1755.  Saur  refers  to  these  men  as  the  “Tulpehocken 

Watch.” 

66  Penna.  Arch.  If.,  p.  511. 
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Chapter  VII 


THE  GERMANS  FORCE  THE  ASSEMBLY 
TO  ACT. 

^pHE  desperate  situation  in  which  the  hapless  settlers 
*£1/  found  themselves  forced  the  Germans  to  demand 
the  very  piece  of  legislation  which  they  had  given  their 
votes  to  avoid  only  a few  weeks  previous  to  the  mas- 
sacres. The  elections  of  1755  had  been  contested  largely 
upon  the  issue  of  preparedness  for  war.  Saur  warned 
the  readers  of  his  newspaper  in  September  that  unless 
the  old  Assembly  were  returned,  some  form  of  a militia 
act  would  be  forced  upon  the  province.1  The  Germans 
heeded  the  warning  and  gave  their  votes  to  re-elect  the 
Quaker  controlled  Assembly .- 

Very  potent  reasons  can  be  ascribed  for  the  reluctance 
of  the  Germans  in  the  matter  of  subscribing  to  any  mili- 
tary program.  The  question  of  loyalty  to  British  auth- 
orities is  not  one  of  them. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  a great 
number  of  the  Germans  were  members  of  religious 
bodies  whose  tenets  forbade  the  waging  of  warfare.  The 
Mennonites,  Dunkards  and  Amish  were  opposed  to  war 
in  any  form  while  the  Moravians"  believed  that  war  was 
justified  only  in  defence  of  their  immediate  communi- 
ties. To  vote  monies  in  support  of  warlike  enterprises 
was  in  a very  real  sense  waging  warfare.  The  pacific 
policies  of  the  Quakers  duplicated  the  religious  views  of 
the  pietistic  Germans  and  their  support  of  the  Quakers 
on  military  issues  was  to  be  expected.  In  the  second 

1 Saur.  Sept.  16.  1755. 

2 See  Chapter  III. 

3 Levering,  J.  M.,  A H'story  of  Bethlehem,  pp.  320-23. 
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place  the  opposition  of  the  Germans  to  military  levies 
can  be  explained  on  the  practical  basis  of  thrift  and 
economy,  well  known  German  traits.  The  Germans  were 
farmers,  required  to  pay  ground  rents  to  the  Penn 
family.  According  to  the  plans  of  the  governor  the  in- 
come from  the  Penn  estates  should  bear  no  part  of  the 
extra  burden  and  any  monies  raised  by  the  Assembly 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  additional  taxation.  This  the 
Germans  did  not  approve  and  the  steadfast  refusal  of 
the  Quakers  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Proprietary  Gov- 
ernor correctly  represented  the  wishes  of  the  Germans. 

Warfare  did  not  appeal  to  the  Palatinate  refugees. 
They  had  had  too  much  of  the  ravages  of  war-torn  Ger- 
many to  harbor  any  illusions  as  to  the  glory  of  arms.4  For 
these  reasons  the  Germans  had  voted  against  the  Gov- 
ernor’s party  in  October,  1755.  By  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber they  were  clamoring  for  the  enactment  of  a militia 
act  for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  the  Province.5 
Appeals  were  directed  to  the  Assembly  as  well  as  to  the 
Governor.6 

In  order  to  understand  the  Quaker  control  of  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  how  repre- 
sentation in  that  legislative  body  was  determined.  The 
province  contained  eleven  counties.7  New  Castle,  Kent 
and  Sussex,  however,  known  as  the  Lower  Counties,  had 
their  own  independent  Assembly.  The  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  was  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
eight  counties  of  Pennsylvania  proper. 

4 In  commenting  upon  the  experiences  of  the  Germans  who  had  gone  with 
the  Braddock  Expedition  Saur  says : “The  German  drivers  say  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  cursing  and  drinking  in  the  army.  Those  Germans  who  were 
born  here  may  well  wonder,  but  those  who  have  seen  other  warlike  people 
know  how  the  sold  ers  conduct  themselves.”  Saur,  Sept.  16,  1755. 

5 Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  724  ; Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  oil. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  734. 

7 Philadelphia.  Chester.  Northampton.  Buckingham  (Bucks),  Lancaster, 
Berks.  Cumberland.  York,  Newcastle,  Kent.  Sussex. 
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The  number  of  representatives  from  these  counties 
totalled  thirty-six  in  1755.  The  bulk  of  the  representa- 
tion being  centered  in  the  three  old  Quaker  Counties  of 
Chester,  Philadelphia  and  Bucks.  The  frontier  counties 
had  only  one  representative  each,  and  even  this  was 
usually  controlled  in  the  counties  of  Berks,  Northampton 
and  York,  where  the  Germans  predominated.  Cumber- 
land sent  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  and  Lancaster’s 
representatives  were  not  always  under  Quaker  influ- 
ence. The  city  of  Philadelphia  also  was  not  entirely  un- 
der Quaker  control,  some  of  its  representatives,  notably 
Franklin,  voted  for  the  granting  of  military  powers  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Province.  However,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  the  Assembly,  twenty-eight  out  of  the 
thirty-six,  could  be  counted  upon  by  the  Quakers.s  On 
some  measures  the  minority  vote  reached  eleven  and 
rarely  twelve,  but  only  one-fourth  of  the  Assembly  voted 
consistently  against  the  Quakers’  policies,  and  con- 
versely, consistently  with  the  wishes  of  the  Governor, 
Proprietors  and  the  Crown.  This  was  disproportionate 
representation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Quakers  con- 
stituted less  than  one-third  of  the  population  yet  con- 
trolled three-fourths  of  the  representation.  Such  a state 
of  affairs  had  been  made  possible  only  by  the  alliance 
Between  the  Quakers  and  the  Germans. 

The  unbalanced  representation  may  not  have  been  an 
unfair  arrangement  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It 
"has  been  shown  that  the  Quakers  usually  acted  in  accord 
with  the  Germans  who  formed  nearly  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  province.  But  it  was  certainly  most 
“unfortunate  that  the  “Quietists”  were  in  power  at  a time 
when  stern  measures  were  needed. 

8 Votes  oE  the  Assembly  IV,  pp.  307-10.  Those  voting  steadily  for  granting 
money  were:  Morgan,  Philadelphia  Co.;  Franklin,  Philadelphia  City;  Owen, 
Pucks  Co.;  Wright,  York;  McConnaughy,  Y'ork  ; John  Armstrong,  Cumberland; 
Joseph  Armstrong,  Cumberland ; Parsons,  Northampton. 
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The  events  leading  up  to  the  “Dutch  Mob”  riot  of  late 
November  center  about  attempts  to  force  the  Quakers 
in  the  Assembly  to  take  some  action  in  defense  of  the 
Province.  In  October  of  1755  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
province  addressed  a petition  to  the  king  imploring  him 
to  take  some  action  in  defense  of  the  province/'  They 
pointed  out  that  thousands  of  persons  were  restrained 
from  offering  themselves  in  defense  of  the  province  be- 
cause there  was  no  Militia  Act.10  They  stated  that 
friendly  Indians  were  deserting  because  they  had  become 
disgusted  with  the  pacific  attitude  of  the  Assembly.11 
The  petition  stated  that  the  Assemblymen  abused  their 
influence  over  the  “foreigners  settled  amongst  us.”1- 
Uncler  these  circumstances  the  petitioners  felt  that  the 
only  way  to  save  the  province  was  by  a direct  appeal 
to  the  king.  But  before  this  petition  could  possibly 
have  reached  His  Majesty  disaster  had  already  fallen 
upon  the  settlers  along  the  Blue  Mountains. 

On  October  31  the  magistrates  of  Berks  County1"  sent 
a letter  to  the  Governor  stating  that  “We  are  all  in  uproar, 
all  in  Disorder,  all  willing  to  do,  and  have  little  in  our 
power.  We  have  no  authority,  no  commissions,  no  offi- 
cers practiced  in  War,  and  without  the  commisseration 
[sic]  of  our  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  who  think  them- 
selves vastly  safer  than  they  are.  If  we  are  not  imme- 
diately supported  we  must  not  be  sacrificed,  and  there- 
fore are  determined  to  go  down  with  all  that  will 
follow  us  to  Philadelphia  & Quarter  ourselves  on  its  In- 
habitants and  wait  our  Fate  with  them.”14 

9 Etat  Present  de  La  Pensilvanie.  Penna.  Hist.  Soc.,  p.  21  ; no  date  is 
given. 

10  Ibid. 

11  Etat  Present  de  La  Pensilvanie,  Penna.  Hist.  Sjc.,  p.21. 

12  Ibid. 

LI  John  Potts.  Conrad  Weiser,'  W m.  Mansridge,  Jonas  Seely,  James  Read. 

14  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  667. 
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This  message  was  sent  from  “Township  to  Township 
into  all  Parts  of  the  Western  Counties.”1* 

On  the  first  of  November  “Sundry  Persons  at  York” 
addressed  the  Governor  through  their  Magistrates.' 10  “If 
some  Measures,  are  not  speedily  fallen  upon,  we  must 
either  sit  at  home  till  we  are  butchered  without  Mercy 
or  Resistance,  run  away  or  go  out  a confused  Multitude.” 
A similar  petition  was  sent  on  the  same  day  from  Lan- 
caster. This  petition  also  warned:  “We,  in  Lancaster, 
as  well  as  many  more  must  shortly  Evacuate  our  places 
of  abode.”  A letter  from  Cumberland  County  to  the 
governor  on  November  2 requested  the  erection  of  forts 
and  a supply  of  ammunition.17 

The  alarming  reports  from  the  frontier  counties  moved 
Governor  Morris  to  act  quickly.  He  addressed  letters  to 
“Neighbouring  Governors”  imploring  their  aid.  On  No- 
vember 3 he  summoned  the  Assembly  into  special  ses- 
sion. In  a half  hour  after  the  Assembly  had  convened 
he  sent  them  a message  urging  their  quick  approval  of 
a militia  act: 

“This  invasion  was  what  we  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
believe  would  be  the  consequence  of  General  Braddock’s  de- 
feat and  the  retreat  of  the  regular  troops,  and  had  my  hands 
been  properly  strengthened  I should  have  put  this  province 
into  such  a posture  of  defense  as  might  have  prevented  the 
mischiefs  that  have  since  happened, 

“It  seems  clear  from  the  different  accounts  I have  received 
that  the  French  have  gained  to  their  interest  the  Delawares 
and  Shawnese  Indians  under  the  ensnaring  pretense  of  re- 
storing them  to  their  country,  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
which  will  make  them  dangerous  enemies  to  the  colonies  in 
general  and  to  this  in  particular.”1* 

15  Ibid. 

16  George  Stevenson,  Hur.  UpdegrafF,  Thos.  Annor,  James  Smith,  John 
Adlum. 

17  Penna.  Aren.  II,  pp.  418-452  passim. 

18  Col.  Rec.  VI,  pp.  670-2. 
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On  Novmber  4 Morris  received  a a letter  from  an  offi- 
cer in  General  Johnson’s  Army  in  New  York  expressing 
regret  that  no  aid  could  be  furnished.  The  conclusion 
of  the  letter  offered  little  sympathy  for  the  distressed 
province.  The  writer  stated  that  the  Indian  massacres 
“may  be  all  for  the  better,  or  whatever  is  right.  It  may 
open  the  Eyes  of  your  Province  and  induce  it  to  join  in 
the  Common  Cause  whereas  with  [out]  this  Schock  there 
was  no  Likelyhood  of  it.”19  More  encouraging  news 
came  from  the  Lower  Counties,  where  it  was  reported 
that  hundreds  of  men  were  arming  themselves  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Pennsylvania.20  Maryland  was  reported  to 
be  organizing  troops  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Lancaster 
County.21  The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  summoned  the 
Assembly  of  his  Province  hoping  that  they  would  aid 
Pennsylvania,  “but  if  Pennsylvania”  declares  Governor 
Belcher  “wrho  may  readily  raise  twenty  or  thirty  Thou- 
sand men,  will  do  nothing  for  the  Defense  of  their 
Country,  or  for  Saving  the  Lives  of  their  wives  and 
Children,  I am  afraid  the  Assembly  of  this  poor  little 
Province  will  hardly  think  it  reasonable,  to.  send  their 
People  out  of  the  Province  . . .”22 

On  November  5 George  Stevenson  of  York  County 
wrote  to  Rev.  William  Smith,  “The  grand  Quaere  here 
now  is,  whether  we  shall  stand  or  run  ...  if  I fly  it  will 
not  be  to  Quakers,  I will  go  to  Maryland.”23  On  the  same 
day  Stevenson  wrote  to  Richard  Peters  pleading  for  guns 
and  ammunition : 

“A  few  of  us  have  pledged  our  credit  for  public  services,- 
if  we  are  encouraged  we  will  stand  til)  we  are  cut  off,  if  not, 
or  if  no  News  comes  to  us  (which  we  shall  construe  as  dis- 

19  Per.na.  Arch.  II.  p.  465. 

20  Per.na.  Arch.  II.,  p.  464 — Nov.  4,  1755. 

21  Gazette.  Nov.  20.  1755.  Item  dated  Nov.  4 states  that  one  thousand  men 
from  Maryland  will  be  joined  by  live  hundred  from  Princess  Anne  Co.,  Md. 

22  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  471. 

23  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  466. 
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couragement)  some  of  us  are  bound  to  the  low  parts  of  Mary- 
land immediately  if  not  scalped  on  the  way. 

Here  you  have  another  petition  to  the  Assembly,  all  I 
shall  say  about  it  is  that  the  biggest  Part  of  its  signers  are 
Mennonites  [Germans]  who  live  about  15  miles  westward 
of  York.”24 

The  petition  referred  to  by  Stevenson  may  be  found 
in  the  Votes  of  the  Assembly  under  the  date  of  Novem- 
ber 7.  After  stating  the  measures  which  they  have 
adopted  to  defend  themselves  they  implore  the  assembly 
to  provide  the  agencies  by  which  they  may  organize  as  a 
militia : 

“The  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  this  House  would  en- 
able them  yet  more  to  show  with  what  Resolution  they  shall 
endeavor  to  defend  their  lives  and  Properties,  their  king 
and  Country.”2^ 

Stevenson  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mennonites  had  formed  the  “biggest”  part  of  the  signers. 
The  apprehension  must  have  been  great  indeed  if  the 
peace-loving,  Quaker-like  Germans  could  bring  them- 
selves to  petition  for  a militia  act. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  special  session  the  As- 
sembly offered  no  plan,  voted  no  money  and  resorted 
to  its  time  honored  method  of  special  pleading.  Instead 
of  meeting  the  request  of  the  Governor  they  charged 
him  with  mishandling  Indian  affairs.20  Quaker  citizens 
addressed  the  assembly  November  6 applauding  their 
refusal  to  provide  a militia  act.  They  trusted  that  “We 
may  Trust  We  may  Continue  humbly  to  confide  in  the 
Protection  of  that  Almighty  power  whose  Providence 
has  heretofore  been  as  Walls  and  Bulwarks  round  about 
us.”27  The  Quaker  petition  was  not  made  public  by  the 

24  Ibid.,  p.  515. 

25  Votes  of  the  Assembly  IV.  pp.  476-8. 

26  Col.  Rec.  VI,  pp.  677-8,  Nov.  5,  1755. 

27  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  487. 
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members  of  the  Assembly.  To  have  the  world  know  the 
facts  would  have  deprived  the  Assembly  of  its  favorite 
pretext  in  its  quarrels  with  the  Governor,  because  they 
could  no  longer  claim  that  the  only  reason  for  their  re- 
fusals was  his  unwillingness  to  have  the  Penn  estates 
subjected  to  taxation.  The  petition  clearly  showed  that 
religious  principles  were  at  issue  rather  than  a delicate 
point  in  legislation.-* 

The  petition  lay  in  the  Assembly  for  a few  days.  Ed- 
ward Kelly,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Chamber,  obtained  a 
copy  and  in  some  way  contrived  to  have  it  published. 
On  the  11th  day  of  November,  Kelly  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  Assembly,  tried  for  “Misdemeanors  in  his  office 
as  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  . . . and  he  not  having  any- 
thing to  offer  in  his  own  vindication  was  directed  to 
withdraw.”--*  This  meant  that  he  was  discharged,  a 
rather  summary  procedure  for  what  would  ordinarily 
have  been  a trivial  offense.::°  But  it  was  not  a trivial 
offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  Quakers.  As  the  people  of  the 
city  read  the  document  they  became  enraged  against  the 
Quakers.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  were  insulted 
when  they  appeared  in  the  streets.  The  civil  magistrates 
could  do  nothing  to  restrain  the  mobs  which  gathered 
at  various  points  and  “all  the  symtoms  of  a civil  con- 
vulsion appeared.”  In  writing  about  the  reception  of 
the  Quaker  petition  by  the  populace  a contemporary 
states : 

“Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  read  the  petition 
of  the  Tremlers  with  indigation.  It  was  considered  as  a step 
of  intolerable  boldness  and  people  felt  well  that,  if  it  was 

28  Daniel  Dulaney  says:  “The  Quakers  on  their  part  prepared  an  address 
intimating  in  an  obscure  and  canting  style  (as  their  -manner  is)  that  even 
money  ought  not  to  be  granted  which  might  in  the  application  of  it  show 
that  they  rather  depended  upon  the  arm  of  the  flesh  than  the  interposition  of 
providence” — Itiographical  Sketch  of  Daniel  Dulaney,  Penna.  Mag.  Ill,  pp.  22-23. 

29  Votes  of  the  Assembly  IV,  p.  500. 

30  Dulaney,  Daniel,  supra,  p.  23. 
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taken  notice  of,  the  lot  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  was  sacrificed  to  illegitimate  advantage  of  the  band 
of  fanatical  madcaps.”^1 

On  November  12  a Representation  of  the  Citizens  of 
Philadelphia  was  addressed  to  the  Assembly.8-  It  was 
signed  by  “William  Plumstead  the  Mayor  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  others.”88  Sympathy  is  expressed 
for  “upwards  of  a Thousand  Families  . . . now  depressed 
over  the  Province,  many  of  them  in  the  most  miserable 
and  starving  Condition.”  They  conceived  it  “a  Subver- 
sion of  the  very  End  of  Government  to  deny  that  legal 
Protection  to  the  Governed,  for  obtaining  of  which  Gov- 
ernment was  originally  instituted.”  They  demanded  a 
militia  act.  They  stated  their  willingness  to  submit  to 
taxation  “for  the  Preservation  of  the  Remainder.”  The 
friendly  Indians,  they  declared,  “can  no  longer  repose 
any  faith  in  us  but  must  shift  for  their  own  Safety.”84 

The  inaction  of  the  Quakers  had  served  to  alienate 
the  friendship  of  the  Indian  allies.  Without  an  estab- 
lished militia  the  Indians  could  not  rely  upon  any  prom- 
ises of  assistance  which  the  authorities  'might  make,  be- 
cause the  volunteers  could  not  be  depended  upon  in  the 
event  of  a crisis.8”’  Early  in  October  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  Scarrody,  a friendly  Oneida,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia to  plead  with  the  Assembly.88  He  was  admitted 
and  in  a touching  speech  pleaded  that  that  body  take 
action  against  the  French  and  the  hostile  Indians.  A 
portion  of  the  chieftan’s  speech  follows: 

“If  you  were  not  an  infatuated  people,  we  are  yet  about  300 
Warriors  firm  to  your  interest  . . But  Brethren  you  must  sup- 
port & assist  us  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight  alone  against 

31  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

32  The  Petition  appears  in  the  Zeitung:  of  Nov.  20.  1755,  under  the  date 
Nov.  6.  1755.  Nov.  12  was  the  date  of  presentation  to  the  Assembly. 

33  Votes  of  the  Assembly  IV.  p.  502. 

34  Penna.  Arch.  II,  pp.  485-6. 

35  Saur.  Oct.  16.  1755. 

36  Hrief  State  II,  p.  51. 
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the  powerful  nations  who  are  coming  against  you  and  you 
must  this  moment  give  us  an  explicit  answer  what  you  will 
do;  For  these  nations  have  sent  to  desire  us  as  old  Friends, 
either  to  join  them  or  to  get  out  of  their  way.  Alas! 
Brethren  we  are  sorry  to  leave  you,  But  what  shall  we  do? 
We  cannot  stand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  with  us.”37 

There  were  tears  in  the  Indian’s  eyes  as  he  spoke.  His 
plea  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  The  speech  was  made  on  Sat- 
urday and  the  Assembly  adjourned  until  the  next  Tues- 
day without  taking  any  action  or  giving  answer.  The 
Indians  left  the  city  in  disgust.38 

The  Governor  was  distressed  by  the  condition  of  the  un- 
fortunate settlers  but  despaired  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing in  their  interest.  A letter  from  Morris  to  Gov- 
ernor Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  November  19,  shows  his 
sincere  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  province : 

“I  have  received  intelligence  that  the  Indians  have  crossed 
the  Susquehanna  and  fallen  upon  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Southward  of  the  Mountains  at  and  near  a place  called 
Tulpehocken,  about  sixty  miles  from  hence,  where  they  had, 
when  the  express  came  away,  burnt  several  houses  and  killed 
such  of  the  inhabitants  which  could  not  escape  from  them. 

The  settlement  they  are  now  destroying  (Tulpehocken)  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  this  province;  the  lands  are  very  rich 
and  well  improved.  My  Assembly  have  now  been  sitting 
since  the  3rd  Instant  but  have  done  nothing  for  the  defense 
of  the  Provinces  nor  raised  any  supplies.  The  bill  they  have 
proposed  for  that  purpose  being  of  the  same  kind  of  one  I 
had  before  refused  to  pass  . . . Such  conduct,  while  the  coun- 
try is  bleeding  seems  to  me  to  merit  the  severest  consure.”39 

On  November  11a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly 
to  “strike”  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  paper  money  for 
the  king’s  use.40  Almost  two  weeks  were  consumed  in 
a controversy  over  proprietary  rights,  the  assembly  in- 

37  Etat  Pensilvan'e,  p.  24. 

38  Brief  State,  p.  53. 

39  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  525. 

40  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  696. 
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sisting  upon  full  taxation  of  the  Penn  estates  while  the 
governor  was  as  obdurate  in  demanding  exemption.41  On 
November  22,  Governor  Morris  wrote  to  Thomas  Penn, 
“Herewith  I send  you  a copy  of  a most  curious  Militia 
Bill  . . which  . . . can  serve  no  good  purpose  and  is  really 
intended  to  amuse  the  people  who  call  aloud  for  a Law  . . 
Yet  I believe  I must  consent  to  it  in  the  present  Circum- 
stances of  the  Province  . . and  thereby  avoid  the  resent- 
ment of  a Mob  that  I am  informed  will  be  in  town  from 
the  back  Countys  in  a few  days.4- 

Morris  informed  the  Proprietor  that  “a  body  of  five 
hundred  dutch  from  Berks  are  to  demand  Laws  for  im- 
mediate defence.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the  march 
“will  be  productive  of  mischief  of  some  sort  or  other.” 

Three  days  prior  to  writing  to  Penn,  Morris  had  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Weiser  describing  the  attitude  of  the 
people  in  Berks  and  Lancaster  Counties.  “They  cried 
out  that  so  much  for  a Indian  scalp  they  would  have  (be 
they  Friends  or  Enemies)  from  the  Governor.  I told 
them  I had  no  such  Power  from  the  Governor  nor  As- 
sembly. They  begun,  some  to  curse  the  Governor ; some 
the  Assembly;  called  me  a Traitor  . . I was  in  Danger 
of  being  Shot  to  Death.” 

In  their  terror  the  hapless  Germans  resorted  to  ex- 
treme measures.  On  November  24  Conrad  Weiser  in- 
formed the  Governor  that  the  people  demanded  a scalp- 
ing law  “with  their  guns  cocked,  pointing  at  us.”  The 
people  are  so  incensed,  states  Weiser,  that  they  cry  out 
not  only  against  the  Indians  but  against  the  Provincial 
authorities  as  well.  “We  are  afeard  they  will  go  down 
in  a Body  to  Philadelphia  and  comit  the  vilest  Outrages. 
They  say  they  will  rather  be  hanged  than  to  be  butchered 


41  Ibid.,  pp.  696,  702,  707-10,  714-20. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  741. 

43  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  505.  Weiser  to  Morris,  Nov.  19,  1755. 
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by  the  Indians.”45  On  November  24th  the  Governor 
warned  the  Assembly  that  the  oft  repeated  threats  of  the 
upstate  people  were  about  to  be  made  good.  He  received 
information  that  two  thousand  persons  were  coming 
from  Chester  County,  and  that  “another  considerable 
number  are  coming  from  Berks  County.”  The  Governor 
sent  letters  to  the  magistrates  and  aldermen  of  the  city 
and  to  the  official  in  adjacent  towns  “to  inform  them  of 
the  said  Commotion  & to  take  proper  measures  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.”45 

The  threatened  approach  of  irate  settlers  alarmed  the 
merchants  and  city  officials  who  did  not  relish  the 
thought  of  being  required  to  harbor  and  feed  thousands 
of  invaders.  The  mayor  and  alderman  of  the  city  took 
alarm  and  sent  a petition  to  the  Assembly  demanding 
that  that  body  do  something  to  protect  the  frontiers  and 
avoid  the  invasion  of  the  city  by  the  disgruntled  settlers. 
They  pointed  out  the  fact  that  such  an  occurrence  would 
mean  many  more  mouths  to  feed,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  would  be  fewer  to  produce  the  food.  This  would 
result  in  high  prices  and  work  a great  hardship  upon 
all  the  citizens  of  the  city.  Also  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  city  authorities  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
disorders  and  mob  riots,  which  could  be  expected  if  the 
frontiersmen  invaded  the  city.40 

On  November  25  the  angry  settlers  made  good  their 
threats  and  in  a body  marched  upon  Philadelphia.  There 
are  several  accounts  of  this  march.  Saur’s  newspaper 
dismissed  the  affair  with  the  terse  statement,  “We  saw 
and  heard  many  Germans  in  Philadelphia.”47  The  ac- 
count in  the  Etat  Present  de  La,  Pensilvanie,  written 

44  Ib'd.,  p : 525. 

45  Col.  Roc.  VI.  p.  729. 

4t>  Ibid.,  pp.  734-5.  Nov.  24.  1755. 

47  Saur,  Dec.  1,  1755. 
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shortly  after  the  event,  states,  “About  four  hunrdecl  in- 
habitants, mostly  Dutchmen  and  the  most  wealthy  of 
those  who  live  upon  the  borders  of  the  colony,  seeing 
themselves  too  much  exposed  to  remain  any  longer  on 
their  plantations,  came  to  Philadelphia  to  implore  the 
protection  of  the  Assembly  and  to  pray  it  to  interrupt 
every  fruitless  dispute.  Deep  sorrow  was  expressed  by 
their  features  and  showed  their  misery.”48 

On  November  27th  the  Zeitung  reported  that  on  Tues- 
day evening  600  persons  mostly  Germans  from  the 
country,  in  a reasonable  degree  order  came  to  the  city 
to  see  whether  they  could  receive  protection  from  the  au- 
thorities. The\r  went  away  in  Peace.  uDiese  Exemple 
der  Teuschen  hat  einem  gute  eindruck  gegeben .”49 

The  account  of  the  march  of  the  Germans  is  described 
by  the  author  of  the  Second  Brief  State.  According  to 
the  writer  there  were  four  hundred  persons,  chiefly 
“Dutch  of  the  best  sort.”  They  approached  in  an 
orderly  and  peaceable  manner.  Some  of  the  residents  of 
the  city  were  alarmed  when  the  news  of  the  march  was 
spread.  The  Governor  sent  the  sheriff  to  meet  the  Ger- 
mans along  the  route  of  march  outside  of  the  city.  The 
sheriff  challenged  the  leaders  of  the  mob  and  demanded 
to  know  the  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

“They  said  that  they  were  friendly,  that  they  had  come, 
unarmed,  as  children  to  their  Fathers  imploring  protection 
and  the  suspension  of  disputes  to  another  season.” 

The  marchers  went  first  to  the  home  of  the  Governor 
and  stated  their  purposes  to  him.  Governor  Morris 
treated  them  with  kindness  and  consideration  and  ad- 
dressed them  publicly.  He  declared  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  give  his  assent  to  any  reasonable  law  providing 

48  Op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

49  Zeituntr.  Nov.  27.  1755.  Translated,  “The  example  of  the  Germans  made 
a Rood  impression.’’ 
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for  their  protection,  explaining  that  the  delay  was  due 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly.  The  obstruction  to 
legislation  had  been  the  insistence  by  the  legislative 
branch,  upon  taxing  the  Proprietary  estates.  That  ob- 
struction, the  Governor  declared  was  about  to  be  re- 
moved, because  of  a letter,  recently  received  from  the 
Penn  heirs,  directing  five  thousand  pounds  to  be  set 
aside  from  the  quit  rents  as  a gift.  This  gift  would  be 
used  for  their  protection. 

Then  the  Governor  summoned  a few  of  the  leaders  of 
the  crowd  to  his  side  and  permitted  them  to  read  the 
Penn  letter.  The  leaders  assured  their  fellow  protes- 
tants  that  the  letter  confirmed  the  Governor’s  statement 
and  the  entire  company  went  to  call  upon  the  Assembly, 
which  body  they  now  realized  was  the  real  cause  of  their 
miseries. 

The  gift  of  five  thousand  pounds  represented  a greater 
sum  than  the  taxation  of  the  Penn  estates  would  have 
netted.  Governor  Morris  did  not  state  the  exact  truth, 
however,  when  he  indicated  that  the  gift  was  made  with 
a view  to  providing  for  the  immediate  demands  of  the 
settlers.  The  gift  had  been  made  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  Braddock  expedition  but  the  letter 
arrived  too  late  to  apply  the  money  to  that  venture. 
Morris  acted  without  consulting  his  superiors  in  trans- 
ferring the  money  given  to  the  use  in  the  immediate 
emergency.50 

The  marchers  reached  the  doors  of  the  Assembly  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  November  25.  A few  of  the  leaders 
of  the  crowd  were  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  Quaker  Assembly  men  resorted  to  quibbling  in  the 

50  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  524.  In  a letter  to  Governor  Shirley  one  day  after 
the  Germans  invaded  the  city,  Morris  admits  that  the  money  was  intended  for 
the  Braddock  Expedition. 
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conference  which  ensued.  They  placed  the  blame  for 
inaction  upon  the  Governor.  The  Germans  were  asked 
whether  they  wanted  to  sacrifice  their  liberties.  Did  they 
wish  the  Assembly  to  surrender  its  perogatives  to  a 
despotic  representative  of  the  Proprietors.51  In  former 
years  these  arguments  had  served  the  Quakers  well  in 
dealing  with  these  meek  settlers  on  the  frontiers.  This 
time  the  magic  word  of  liberty  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect.  The  Germans  declared  that  they  had  not  come  to 
listen  to  arguments,  they  had  come  to  demand  protection. 

In  order  to  appease  the  irate  settlers  the  Assembly 
promised  them  that  they  would  be  helped  immediately. 
The  help  promised  came  in  the  form  of  a Militia  Act, 
passed  during  the  evening  session  on  the  same  day  that 
the  settlers  had  marched  upon  the  city  with  their  de- 
mands. It  was  sent  to  the  Governor  on  the  following 
morning  and  Morris  signed  it  at  once. 

The  incidents  attendant  to  the  passage  of  the  Act 
prove  that  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  exerted  tre- 
mendous influence  in  the  colony.  Although  the  Militia 
Act  itself  proved  to  be  an  abortive  piece  of  legislation;52 
it  did  serve  to  break  the  deadlock  between  the  Governor 
and  Assembly  on  the  question  of  taxation ; it  revealed  the 
incompetency  of  the  Quakers  as  legislators  in  a wartime 
crisis  and  led  to  the  eventual  loss  of  Quaker  control  of 
the  Assembly;5-'5  and  finally  the  ties  which  bound  the 
Germans  to  the  Quakers  were  severely  strained,  result- 
ing in  the  transfer  of  German  support  to  the  Scotch- 
Irish  elements  in  the  population  when  the  question  of 
independence  hung  in  the  balance  two  decades  later. 

51  Votes  of  the  Assembly  IV,  p.  522. 

52  Col.  Rec.  VII.  p.  121. 

53  The  London  Quakers  prevailed  upon  six  Quaker  Assemblymen  to  resign 
Saur.  June  16.  1756.  In  the  elections  of  1756  only  16  out  of  36  members 

of  the  newly  elected  Assembly  were  of  the  Quaker  faith.  Ibid.,  October  16,  1756. 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  DEFENSE. 

/pfs'HE  Militia  Act,  passed  under  the  pressure  of  peti- 
tions  and  demonstrations  was  an  unsatisfactory 
piece  of  legislation.  Its  preamble  set  forth  an  apology 
for  the  tardiness  of  the  legislation  and  went  to  great 
lengths  to  try  to  justify  the  Quakers  who  framed  it.  The 
Act  itself  consisted  of  prohibitions  which  seem  to  us  de- 
signed more  to  guard  the  Quakers  against  being  forced 
into  some  form  of  military  service  than  to  create  a pro- 
vincial army.  There  were  provisions  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  exact  military  service  from  any  whose  prin- 
ciples were  opposed,  and  even  money  could  not  be  col- 
lected from  conscientious  objectors.  The  troops  to  be 
raised,  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  were  forbidden  to 
venture  on  any  march  which  lasted  more  than  three  days 
and  no  persons  were  to  be  garrisoned  in  any  one  place 
for  a period  longer  than  three  weeks.  No  one  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  was  to  be  enlisted  and  indentured 
servants  were  not  to  be  accepted  for  service. 

On  the  positive  side  the  Act  provided  that  military 
units  should  be  organized,  stipulating  the  method  of 
selecting  officers  and  designating  the  governor,  as  com- 
mander in  chief.  The  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
including  the  Proprietary  gift  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
was  voted.  The  Act  was  to  be  in  force  for  eleven  months 
“and  no  longer.”1 

Two  days  after  the  Act  was  passed  Morris  wrote  to 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  in  New  York,  stating  that  he  re- 
gretted his  inability  to  attend  a conference  of  governors 

1 Penna.  Arch.  II,  pp.  516-19. 
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because  the  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  were  unsettled. 

“I  have  not  the  power  to  do  any  good,  yet  while  the 
assembly  is  sitting  and  the  back  inhabitants  are  bleed- 
ing I think  it  is  my  duty  to  try  every  means  for  their 
protection . 

They  have  at  last  passed  a Militia  Bill  but  in  such 
shape  as  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution  and  in- 
deed it  was  only  to  increase  the  Clamour  against  me,  as 
they  took  it  for  granted  I should  refuse  to  consent  to  it 
but  I have  disappointed  them  and  passed  it  and  by  that 
means  have  in  some  measure  opened  peoples  Eyes,  who 
now  begin  to  see  their  Error  in  chosing  Quakers  into  the 
Assembly.”2 

Franklin  had  been  instrumental  in  framing  the 
Militia  Bill.  His  newspaper,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette , 
undertook  to  convince  the  citizens  that  the  measure 
should  be  supported.  The  entire  first  page  of  the  Gazette 
of  December  25,  1755,  was  given  over  to  a dialogue  be- 
tween X.  Y and  Z discussing  the  merits  and  short- 
comings of  the  Act.  One  significant  point  is  brought 
out  by  the  following  dialogue: 

X — I’ll  be  hanged  if  I fight  for  the  Quakers. 

Z — That  is  to  say  you  would  refuse  to  pump  ship  because 
in  so  doing  you  would  save  the  rats  from  drowning  3 

This  piece  of  legislation  was  far  from  being  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  time.  Morris  signed  the  bill,  real- 
izing that  although  it  did  not  promise  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, yet  for  the  sake  of  gaining  at  least  a small  degree 
of  help  he  acquiesced  in  its  passage.4  Nor  were  the 
German  settlers  satisfied  with  the  provisions  for  de- 
fence. On  the  14th  of  December,  two  weeks  after  the 
Act  was  passed,  a group  of  Germans  came  to  the  city. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  526. 

3 Gazette.  Dee.  25,  1755. 

4 Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  738. 
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carrying  several  corpses  on  a wagon.5  The  dead  were 
recent  victims  of  Indian  massacres  which  had  extended 
beyond  Indian  summer  into  the  month  of  December.  The 
wagon  with  its  sorry  cargo  was  driven  to  the  state 
house  where  the  bodies  of  the  victims  were,  exhibited. 
With  oaths  and  threats  the  angry  Germans  called  upon 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  to  look  up  the  results  of 
their  policy.  The  author  of  “A  Brief  State”  declares, 
‘‘A  Dutch  mob  is  a terrible  thing.”0  The  irate  Germans 
threatened  that  if  they  were  forced  to  come  again  on  a 
similar  errand  there  would  be  fatal  consequences.7 

The  massacres  continued  throughout  the  month  of  De- 
cember. Late  in  1755  a party  of  two  hundred  Indians 
gathered  behind  the  Blue  Mountains,  killed  nearly  one 
hundred  settlers,  threatening  the  complete  destruction  of 
all  Moravian  settlements  at  Christianbrun,  Gnadenthal, 
Nazareth  and  Friedensthal.8  A call  for  help  was  issued 
by  the  Moravians.  They  asked  “if  Nazareth  and  Bethle- 
hem were  overcome  by  the  Indians  where  could  we  make 
a stand  between  this  place  and  Philadelphia?”9 

On  December  20,  1755,  a letter  from  the  Union  Iron 
Works  in  New  Jersey  stated  that  conditions  in  North- 
ampton County  were  indescribable.  “Villages  are  laid 
in  ashes,  men,  women  and  children  cruelly  mangled,  some 
found  in  the  woods  very  nauseous  for  want  of  interment. 
There  were  seventy-eight  known  dead  and  forty  villages 
had  been  burned.”10  By  the  25th  of  December,  accord- 

5 Gazette,  Dec.  25,  1755. 

6 Brief  State  If — In  a Postscript  to  main  pamphlet. 

7 The  anger  of  settlers  increased  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Indians 
were  using  guns  made  in  London.  A report  from  Reading  stated  that  the  Indians 
carry  “guns  fitted  with  London  locks.”  They  seem  to  have  a large  supply  of 
powder.  Saur’s  paper  reported  an  alarm  to  the  effect  that  irate  settlers  had 
plotted  to  blow  up  the  Municipal  powder  house  in  Philadelphia.  Residents  of 
the  neighborhood  of  the  magazine  stood  guard  night  and  day.  Saur,  Jan.  16.  1756. 
Reference  to  the  wagon  load  of  bodies  is  made  in  a pamphlet  entitled,  "The 
Conduct  of  the  Paxton  Men  (1764),  Ridgway  Library,  Philadelphia. 

8 Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  756. 

9 Gazette.  Dec.  25,  1755. 

10  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p.  616. 
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ing  to  a letter  from  Easton,  the  country  about  that  set- 
tlement had  been  almost  evacuated.  On  December  31 
Gnadenhutten  was  attacked  for  the  second  time  and  was 
completely  destroyed.  Most  of  the  volunteer  guards 
stationed  to  protect  the  settlement  had  been  killed  by 
the  Indians.11 

It  appears  that  Berks  and  Northampton  Counties 
were  the  places  of  greatest,  danger  during  the  winter 
of  1755-6.  The  Indians  residing  in  the  villages  along 
the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  fell  upon  the  two 
frontier  counties  whose  settlements  were  nearest  to  them. 
Conrad  Weiser,  writing  for  Berks  County,  directed  ap- 
peals for  aid  to  Governor  Morris  in  December  and  in 
January,  intimating  that  the  residents  of  Berks  might 
find  it  necessary  to  evacuate  their  settlements  unless  di- 
rect protection  were  afforded  them.12 

Governor  Morris  gave  way  to  expressions  of  exaspera- 
tion in  his  answer  to  these  petitions.  Concerning  the 
people  of  Northampton  he  stated  sarcastically  that  “The 
Commissioners  have  done  everything  that  was  proper  in 
Northampton  County,  but  the  People  are  not  satisfied, 
nor  by  what  I can  learn  from  the  Commissioners  would 
they  be  unless  every  Man’s  House  was  protected  by  a 
Fort  and  a Company  of  Soldiers,  and  themselves  paid 
for  Staying  at  home  and  doing  nothing.”13  To  Weiser' s 
statement  that  the  settlers  would  abandon  Reading  if  no 
real  protection  were  provided,  Morris  replied  that  in  such 
a case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  provide  troops  at  all 
“For  I doubt  whether  the  Commissioners  would  consider 
empty  houses  worth  defending.”11 

11  Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  772. 

12  Ib'd.,  p.  761. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  772. 

14  Penna.  Arch.  II,  p.  563.  Ibid.,  p.  561. 
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During  the  month  of  January  the  plans  for  defending 
the  frontiers  were  made  effective.  The  money  granted 
by  the  Assembly  under  the  terms  of  the  Militia  Act  was 
to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  a chain  of  forts 
along  the  Blue  Mountains,  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Susquehanna,  and  from  thence  southward  to  the  Mary- 
land line.  The  forts  west  of  the  Susquehanna  were 
erected  in  Scotch-Irish  territory.  Only  those  to  the 
east  of  the  river  need  concern  us  here,  because  they 
were  designed  to  protect  the  German  settlements.  The 
work  of  erecting  and  garrisoning  these  forts  was  as- 
signed to  two  individuals  who  were  prominent  in 
colonial  affairs.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  commissioned 
to  superintend  the  work  in  Northampton  County,  while 
the  task  of  providing  defense  for  Berks  to  the  Susque- 
hanna was  entrusted  to  Conrad  Weiser.15 

Franklin  raised  a regiment  of  five  hundred  and  forty 
men  in  and  about  Philadelphia.16  With  these  he  jour- 
neyed toward  Gnadenhutten,  the  scene  of  the  recent 
raids.  In  Bethlehem  he  was  joined  by  nearly  three  hun- 
dred citizens  equipped  with  axes  and'  other  tools  from 
the  Moravian  settlements.17  Near  the  ruins  of  Gnaden- 
hutten these  men  set  themselves  to  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  first  of  the  forts,  known  as  Fort  Allen. 

A letter,  written  by  a German,  dated  January  20,  and 
published  in  Saur’s  newspaper  on  February  1st,  1756, 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  method  of  constructing  these 
colonial  forts  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  was  accompanied. 

The  workmen  arrived  on  a Sunday.  Their  first  task 
was  to  provide  a temporary  shelter  against  the  Indians 

15  Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania — Report  of  Penna.  Hist.  Comm.,  Vol. 
II,  p.  188. 

16  Parton,  James — Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Vol.  I,  p.  361. 

17  Ibid. 
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and  against  the  treacherous  mid- January  weather.  On 
Monday  it  rained  and  no  work  could  be  undertaken.  At 
ten  o’clock  on  Tuesday  the  construction  of  the  fort  was 
begun  and  by  three  o’clock  on  that  same  afternoon  the 
trees  had  been  felled  and  cut  into  logs  for  stockades. 
There  were  450  logs  for  the  purpose,  averaging  one  foot 
in  thickness  and  fifteen  feet  in  length.  A ditch  was  dug 
two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep  into  which  the  logs 
were  placed  in  an  upright  position.  Fourteen  teams 
were  employed  in  hauling  the  logs  from  their  place  in 
the  forest  to  the  ditch.  Some  of  the  stockades  were 
placed  on  the  same  day  that  the  trees  were  felled.  Wed- 
nesday it  rained  and  work  was  suspended,  but  on 
Thursday  the  work  of  placing  the  stockades  was  com- 
pleted. On  Friday  the  ground  was  levelled  about  the 
fort  and  on  Saturday  the  batteries  were  completed  and 
eight  swivel  cannons  mounted  upon  them.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  fort  were  one  hundred  twenty-five  feet  in 
length  and  fifty  feet  in  width.  In  less  than  one  week 
Fort  Allen  came  into  being.18 

From  Fort  Allen  the  builders  moved  on  to  the  con- 
struction of  Forts  Norris  and  Franklin,  each  of  the  lat- 
ter being  located  at  a distance  of  fifteen  miles  east  and 
west  of  the  first  fort.10  It  was  planned  to  construct  a 
fort  at  intervals  of  every  fifteen  miles  along  the  frontier 
through  Northampton  County  to  the  Berks  County  line.20 
By  February  10,  1756,  Franklin’s  work  was  completed.21 

Colonel  Weiser  employed  the  men  already  enlisted  un- 
der volunteer  service  to  construct  the  forts  from  Alle- 
mangel  to  the  Susquehanna.  Among  these  were  Fort 
Hunter  in  Paxtung  Township  on  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 

18  Saur,  Feb.  1,  1756.  Also  in  Gazette,  Feb.  4,  1755. 

19  Frontier  Forts,  Vol.  I.  p.  224. 

20  Ibid. 

21  Parton.  I,  p.  365. 
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quehanna,  Fort  Henry  near  Lebanon  and  Fort  Lebanon 
farther  to  the  eastward  in  Allemangel.22 

In  addition  to  the  forts  constructed  by  Weiser  and 
Franklin,  the  chain  was  continued  from  the  west  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  boundaries  of  Maryland. 
Eleven  such  forts  were  constructed  early  in  1756  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  £80,000.“^ 

On  February  3rd  Governor  Morris  informed  the  As- 
sembly that  the  province  was  secure  from  Indian  at- 
tacks; that  a chain  of  forts  and  block  houses  extending 
from  the  River  Delaware  along  the  Kittatining  Hills  to 
the  Maryland  line  was  then  almost  complete.24 

The  construction  of  the  forts  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
Indian  raids.  The  newspapers  of  the  period  reported 
scalpings  and  murders  in  nearly  every  issue  during  the 
spring  of  1756.  There  was  a space  of  fifteen  miles  be- 
tween each  fort  which  was  traversed  once,  every  twelve 
hours  by  rangers  from  the  fort,  but  the  presence  of  forts 
was  no  insurance  against  a sudden  foray  by  a small  group 
of  Indians  directed  against  a lone  settler’s  family,  or  a 
farmer  working  quietly  in  his  fields.  It  was  a compara- 
tively easy  matter  for  the  savages  to  hide  in  the  forests 
until  the  ranger  had  made  his  rounds,  then  embark  upon 
their  bloody  mission.  Before  a rescue  or  avenging  party 
could  be  dispatched  from  the  nearest  fort  the  murderers 
could  vanish  once  more  into  the  mountains. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  these  colonial  forts  was 
that  they  prevented  the  Indians  from  gaining  any  per- 
manent foothold  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains. 
After  committing  their  atrocities  the  savages  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  from  whence  they  came.  In  pre- 


22  F rontier  Forts,  Vol.  I,  pp.  9-147. 

23  Penna.  Masr.  XX,  p.  260. 

24  Ibid,,  p.  262. 
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venting  a general  conquest  of  the  frontier,  the  province 
guarded  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  environs  from 
the  danger  of  Indian  invasion  but  provided  little  in  the 
way  of  real  relief  to  the  distressed  German  settlers  on 
the  frontiers  of  Northampton  and  Berks  Counties.  For 
the  purpose  of  garrisoning  the  forts  twenty-five  com- 
panies were  raised,  consisting  of  fourteen  hundred  men.25 
Eight  of  these  companies  were  stationed  west  of  the 
Susquehanna.  Nine  companies  under  Colonel  Conrad 
Weiser  were  distributed  to  the  forts  along  the  Blue 
Mountains.26  One  company  at  Fort  Augusta;  one  at 
Fort  Hunter;  one-half  company  at  Swatara  Gap;  one 
and  a half  companies  at  Fort  Henry  and  one  at 
Fort  William  near  the  Schuylkill;  one  at  Fort  Allen  on 
the  Lehigh,  while  the  other  three  companies  were  scat- 
tered at  points  between  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware 
Rivers.27  In  Weiser’s  companies  there  were  issued  one 
hundred  ninety  good  muskets  and  one  hundred  thirty 
ones  which  were  out  of  order.2S 

Weiser’s  men  were  poorly  provided  for.  Gordon  says : 
‘‘The  officers  were  chiefly  German  without  education  or 
experience,  who  injured  the  service  by  disregard  of  dis- 
cipline and  subordination.”  It  is  true  that  Weiser  had 
his  difficulties  as  a colonel.  They  grew  out  of  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  under  him. 
The  soldiers  had  the  notion  that  Weiser’s  commission  em- 
powered him  to  pay  any  salary,  grant  any  rewards  or 
distribution  of  supplies  he  chose.20 

In  April,  1756,  Governor  Morris  declared  war  upon 
the  Delaware  Indians  and  offered  rewards  for  scalps.30 

25  Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  41. 

26  Gordon,  T.  F.,  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  341. 

27  Ibid. 

28  Ibid. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  342. 

30  Col.  Rec.  VII.  pp.  88-89.  Proclamation  of  War,  April  14,  1756. 
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The  Proclamation  was  carefully  worded  so  as  not  to 
offend  or  endanger  the  friendly  tribes.  A reward  was 
offered  for  the  return  of  any  English  subjects  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians,  “but  nothing  for  their  scalps.”31 
On  the  next  day  the  governor  was  asked  to  grant  such 
supplies  “as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  War  with 
Vigour/'32 

This  action  aroused  the  Quakers.  They  urged  renewed 
overtures  for  peace.33  Israel  Pemberton,  spokesman  for 
the  Quakers,  asked  permission  from  the  governor  to  in- 
vite some  of  the  Indians  to  his  home  for  a conference. 
Governor  Morris  agreed  on  condition  that  “Nothing  be 
said  to  them  but  by  Mr.  Weiser,  and  that  all  that  should 
pass  should  be  related  to  him  for  his  farther  Consent.”34 

Conrad  Weiser  joined  with  Pemberton  and  the 
Quakers  in  urging  a conference  with  the  Delawares.35 
The  veteran  interpreter  was  hardly  in  a position  to  act 
as  a negotiator  of  peace,  being  commissioned  as  a colonel 
to  fight  against  the  savages.  Nevertheless  he  was  will- 
ing to  attempt  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  with  the 
warring  tribes  30 

The  Governor  consented  to  permit  Weiser  to  treat  with 
the  Indians,  relying  upon  his  discretion  in  all  matters. 
Weiser  deemed  it  wisest  to  send  a few  Indians  to  the 
tribes  to  act  as  agents  for  reopening  negotiations.  The 
Governor’s  council  deliberated  a long  time  upon  the  pro- 
posal, deciding  finally  to  leave  the  negotiations  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Quakers  and  to  take  no  official  part 
in  the  matter.37  The  combined  efforts  of  the  Quakers,  the 

31  Ibid. 

"2  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

34  Ibid. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

36  Walton.  Joseph,  Conrad  Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of  Colonial  Penn- 
sylvania. p.  329. 

37  Col.  Rec.  VII.  p.  103. 
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Friendly  Indians  and  Weiser  resulted  in  the  proposal  of  a 
conference  to  be  held  at  Easton  in  July,  1756.3S  Teedy- 
uscung,  the  Delaware  chief,  refused  the  services  of 
Weiser  as  interpreter.30  Speeches  were  made  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  by  various  Indian  Chiefs. 
Gifts  and  belts  of  wampum  were  exchanged.  The  con- 
ference lasted  for  one  week  and  ended  auspiciously.40 
The  King  of  the  Delawares  promised  to  use  his  influence 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  hostilities  41 

The  negotiations  at  Easton  in  1756  did  not  result  in 
peace  for  the  province.  The  Six  Nations  denied  that 
Teedyuscung  had  any  right  to  speak  for  them.  A change 
in  the  governorship  of  the  province  by  which  William 
Denny  replaced  Robert  Hunter  Morris  soon  after  the 
Easton  Conference  caused  a temporary  postponement  of 
peace  negotiations.42 

Governor  Denny  did  not  trust  the  Indians.  He  refused 
to  treat  with  them  for  a period  of  nearly  one  year  and 
finally  consented  to  go  to  Easton  in  August  of  1757  only 
after  a promise  of  a heavy  guard  to  protect  him.43- 
The  soldiers  who  furnished  the  guard  were  mostly 
Germans.  Colonel  Weiser  stationed  his  company  at 
Easton,  while  the  personal  guard  for  the  Governor  was 
composed  of  a company  of  Royal  Americans,  a military 
unit  composed  largely  of  Germans.44 

38  Col.  Ree.  VII.  p.  206. 

39  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  refusal.  Weiser,  an  adopted  son  of 
the  Iroquois,  had  never  been  a friend  of  the  Delawares.  Furthermore,  his  posi- 
tion as  an  army  officer  rendered  him  unacceptable  to  the  Indians. 

40  Walton,  p.  337.  But  the  wrork  of  the  conference  was  almost  undone  by 
the  action  of  some  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Allen.  On  their  return  trip  to 
their  villages  the  Indians  tarried  for  awhile  at  Fort  Allen  where  one  of  the 
officers  cheated  Teedyuscung  out  of  sixteen  deer  skins  after  first  getting  him 
drunk.  The  Indian  Chief  was  angry  when  he  realized  the  fraud,  but  a deep- 
seated  regard  for  his  promises  led  him  to  fulfill  this  mission.  He  went  about 
among  the  Delaware  villages  preach' ng  peace  with  the  English. 

41  Col.  Rec.  VII.  pp.  206-213  passim. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  341. 

43  Walton,  p.  341. 

44  Proceeding  of  the  P.  G.  S.  XXV,  p.  213. 
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The  representatives  of  eight  tribes  gathered  at  Easton 
in  1757.  Many  questions  arose  concerning  purchase  of 
lands  and  frequently  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon 
Conrad  Weiser  to  solve  knotty  problems  which  developed. 
But  finally  the  conference  resulted  in  a treaty  of  peace 
which  lessened  the  danger  of  Indian  attacks.43  . 

When  the  Board  of  Trade  became  convinced  that 
Pennsylvania  was  not  taking  proper  measures  to  defend 
the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  Pennsylvania,  after 
the  king  had  vetoed  the  Militia  Act  of  1755  which  the 
Germans  had  forced  the  Assembly  to  adopt,  Parliament 
took  measures  to  provide  troops  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Mother  Country.  In  May,  1756,  Parliament  voted 
£81,000  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a regiment  of  pro- 
vincial troops  in  Pennsylvania.  A part  of  the  Act  reads 
as  follows : 

“And  whereas  many  Foreigners,  being  protestants  have 
been  induced  by  the  encouragement  offered  to  them,  to  reside 
and  settle  in  some  of  the  said  colonies  (and  particularly  in 
the  Province  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania)  the  natural 
born  subjects  of  which  last  mentioned  province  do  in'  great 
part  consist  of  the  People  called  Quakers  whose  backward- 
ness in  their  own  defence  exposes  themselves  and  that  part 
of  America  to  imminent  Danger:  and  whereas  for  the  better 
defence  of  the  colonies  it  hath  been  proposed  to  raise  a regi- 
ment there,  consisting  of  Four  Battalions  of  one  thousand 
men  each,  and  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  the  said  regiment  any 
of  the  Foreign  inhabitants  of  the  said  colonies  who  together 
with  the  Natives,  shall  voluntarily  enter  themselves  in  His 
Majesty’s  service  as  soldiers.”-10 

The  same  Act  provided  that,  since  many  of  the  for- 
eigners were  of  a nationality  unacquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  a number  of  foreign  Protestants  from 
Germany  and  Switzerland  shall  be  engaged  to  serve  as 
officers  of  the  regiment. 

45  Col.  Rec.  VII,  pp.  310-325. 

46  Wallace,  N.  W„  Royal  American  Regiment,  p.  31. 
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Thus  came  into  being  the  regiment  of  Royal  Ameri- 
cans, composed  largely  of  Pennsylvania  Germans,  Swiss 
and  Scotch-Irish  volunteers.  It  was  originally  desig- 
nated as  the  62nd  Regiment  of  Foot,  but  later  known  on 
the  official  records  as  the  60th.  The  usual  designation, 
however,  was  the  term  Royal  Americans.47 

The  history  of  this  regiment  is,  in  a general  way,  the 
history  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  four  bat- 
tallions  were  not  kept  intact  at  any  time  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  corps  in  1756.  They  were  scattered  about 
through  the  colonies  and  in  Canada  in  such  way  that 
some  of  the  Royal  Americans  took  part  in  every  major, 
and  in  most  minor  engagements  from  the  time  of  its 
organization  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  1763. 

Early  in  1757  the  first  Battalion  under  Bouquet  was 
in  South  Carolina,  defending  Charleston.  During  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  the  2nd  and  4th  took  part  in 
the  engagement  of  Cape  Breton  Island  in  the  attempt 
against  Louisburg.  While  at  the  same  time  the  first  was 
moved  up  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the  third  suffered  with 
Colonel  Munroe  the  awful  disaster  of  Fort  William  Henry 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  George. 

In  1758  the  2nd  and  3rd  were  engaged  in  the  second 
and  the  successful  expedition  against  Fort  Louisburg, 
while  the  first  and  fourth  suffered  with  Abercrombie,  the 
defeat  at  Fort  Ticonderoga.48  The  first  and  fourth 
shared  the  honors  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  on 
July  27,  of  1758.  Afterwards  the  first  was  brought  to 
Philadelphia  to  join  General  Forbes’  expedition  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  while  the  fourth  joined  General  Wolfe  on  the 
St.  Lawrence. 


47  Rosensrarten,  J.  G.,  The  German  Soldier  in  United  States,  p.  46. 

48  There  were  16  companies  of  R.  A.,  46  killed,  212  wounded.  Penna.  Arch. 
Fifth  Series  I,  p.  240. 
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In  1759  the  first  was  sent  from  its  victories  at  Du- 
quesne  to  join  Amherst’s  expedition  against  Niagara, 
while  the  2nd  and  3rd  were  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  It  was 
at  Quebec  that  Wolfe  ascribed  to  the  Royal  Americans 
the  term  “Celer  et  audax,”  which  became  the  regimental 
motto.  The  fourth,  after  participating  in  the  capture 
of  Fort  Niagara  was  sent  to  Oswego,  while  the  first 
joined  Amherst’s  invasion  of  Canada.  It  was  the  first 
Battalion  which  helped  to  crush  Pontiac’s  conspiracy  in 
1763-4.4!) 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Regiment  was  Michael  Schlatter, 
the  Pennsylvania  German  clergyman,  who  had  been 
superintendent  of  the  Charity  Schools  from  1754  to 
1756.50  The  commander  of  the  regiment  usually  attached 
to  the  1st  Battalion  was  a Swiss  named  Henry  Bouquet 
who  won  praise  from  the  king  of  England  for  his  re- 
markable services  in  the  campaigns  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  the  real  commander  of  the  Forbes  ex- 
pedition because  of  the  chronic  illness  of  the  General  in- 
capacitated him  for  active  command.  Out  of  gratitude 
for  his  services  Pennsylvania  naturalized  Bouquet  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Province  after  the  eventful  expedition  of 
1763-4 c'1  A large  percentage  of  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment  were  Germans.52  While  we  do  not 
have  the  names  of  the  privates,  it  is  reasonable  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  Germans  at  more  than  one-half, 
especially  in  the  first  Battalion  of  the  Regiment.5-"  Mili- 
tary commands  must  be  given  in  a language  which  is 
understood  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  execute,  them. 
The  large  number  of  German  and  Swiss  officers  indi- 

49  Wallace,  op.  c:t.,  pp.  9-11. 

50  Ibid.,  pp.  36-40. 

51  Proceedings  of  the  P.  G.  S..  Vol.  XXV.  p.  491. 

52  Wallace,  pp.  36-40.  List  of  officers  of  the  Regiment. 

53  Parkman  states  that  the  Royal  Americans  were  “recruited  largely  from 
the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania.”  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  Vol.  II,  p.  139. 
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cates  that  the  need  for  commanders  who  could  speak 
German  was  great.54  By  the  same  reasoning  it  follows 
that  a great  many  soldiers  must  necessarily  have  been 
Germans  if  they  were  to  understand  the  commands  of 
such  officers.  Since  no  provincial  soldiers  were  to  be 
given  a rank  higher  than  lieutenant  it  follows  that  all  the 
officers  above  that  grade  must  have  been  born  abroad. 

The  suspicions  levelled  against  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans in  the  years  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Royal 
Americans  disappear  after  1757.  The  splendid  services 
rendered  by  the  Germans  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  disproved  all  charges  of  dis- 
loyalty. We  shall  meet  the  Royal  Americans  more  in- 
timately during  the  study  of  the  Forbes’  Campaign  for 
the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  memorable  battle 
of  Bushy  Run. 


54  Wallace,  supra. 


Chapter  IX 


THE  FORBES  EXPEDITION. 

^«^URING  the  year  following  the  defeat  of  Braddock, 
the  hostilities  between  England  and  France  in 
America  widened  into  a world  conflict.  The  War  of  Re- 
venge, generally  known  as  the  Seven  Years'  War,  raged 
over  Europe,  involving  most  of  the  nations  of  the  west- 
ern world.  The  century  old  struggle  for  colonies  be- 
tween England  and  France  sent  armies  and  navies  to 
remote  corners  of  the  earth  to  do  battle  for  possession 
of  vast  areas  of  land.  From  1754  to  1756  the  conflict 
was  localized  in  the  wilderness  of  America.  From  the 
latter  date,  until  the  Peace  of  Paris  seven  years  later,  the 
struggle  in  America,  at  least  so  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned, was  a mere  “side  show"  of  the  main  struggle 
staged  in  Europe. 

The  first  years  of  the  war  failed  to  reflect  any  glory 
upon  British  arms  in  America.  In  addition  to  -the  dis- 
aster which  befell  Braddock,  British  armies  had  been  re- 
pulsed at  Louisburg  and  on  Lake  Champlain.  While 
these  reverses  injured  British  pride  they  did  not,  in  them- 
selves, stir  the  British  Lion  into  action.  In  1757,  how- 
ever, there  came  into  power  in  England  the  dynamic 
William  Pitt,  who  infused  new  activity  into  the  conflict.1 
An  extensive,  comprehensive  campaign  was  planned  for 
the  year  1758.  There  were  four  major  objectives  in  the 
campaign  which,  if  successful,  it  was  hoped,  would  break 
French  power  in  Canada  and  the  Ohio  region.  The  ob- 
jectives were  as  follows: 

First:  An  expedition  against  Fort  Louisburg  on  Cape 
Breton  Island.  The  armies  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe  to  co- 


1 Parkman.  Francis : Montcalm  and  Wolfe  II,  p.  51. 
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operate  with  Boscawen’s  fleet. 

Second:  A renewed  effort  to  wrest  the  forts  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain from  French  control. 

Third:  An  army  was  to  be  assembled  at  Oswego,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French  forts  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Fourth:  A second  attempt  to  dislodge  the  French  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  by  the  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne  2 

Aside  from  the  strategic  position  of  the  fort  at  the 
junction  of  three  rivers  controlling  the  entrance  into  the 
Ohio  country,  Duquesne  was  a source  of  disquiet,  if  not 
danger,  to  the  English  settlements  to  the  eastward.  It 
served  as  a base  of  operations  during  the  attacks  on  the 
Pennsylvania  frontier.  Indians  were  supplied  with 
rifles  and  munitions  with  which  to  spread  terror  among 
the  Scotch-Irish  and  German  settlements.  If  retreat  be- 
came necessary  the  raiders  could  always  retire  to  the 
shelter  which  the  French  fort  offered.  By  extending  a 
line  of  communication  northward  from  Duquesne  to  the 
lakes,  the  French  effectually  blocked  any  westward  ex- 
pansion of  English  settlements  and  wove  a web  of  French 
control  which  partially  surrounded  the  possessions  of 
Great  Britain/5 

The  task  of  reducing  Fort  Duquesne  was  assigned  to 
Brigadier  General  John  Forbes.4  An  army  of  more  than 
six  thousand  soldiers  was  to  be  collected  for  the  under- 
taking.5 The  plans  called  for  twenty-seven  hundred 
provincial  troops  from  Pennsylvania,0  and  sixteen  hun- 
dred from  the  Southern  provinces.7  To  these  were  to 
be  added  twelve  hundred  Highlanders  of  Montgomery’s 
regiment.8  The  first  battalion  of  the  Royal  Americans 

2 Hulbert.  A.  B.  The  Old  Glade  Road.  p.  66. 

3 Riddell,  W.  R.,  “Last  Official  Report  on  French  Posts,”  Penna.  Mag.  LVI, 
p.  50. 

4 Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p.  366. 

5 Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  38. 

6 Penna.  Arch.  III.  p.  376. 

7 Hulbert,  A.  B.  The  Old  Glade  Road,  p.  74. 

8 Frontier  Forts  II,  p.  194. 
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was  to  be  brought  to  Philadelphia  from  Charleston  to 
join  in  the  expedition.1' 

If  numbers  alone  were  needed,  the  prospect  of  cap- 
turing Fort  Duquesne  were  excellent.  The  French  could 
not  place  nearly  that  number  of  men  in  the  fort.  The 
entire  number  of  French  troops  in  America  was  not 
more  than  twelve  thousand.10  Considering  the  many 
forts  to  be  protected  against  British  attack,  it  was  in- 
conceivable that  France  could  send  enough  soldiers  into 
Pennsylvania  to  hold  Duquesne  against  a formidable  foe. 

But  warfare  in  the  wilderness  of  America  involved 
more  problems  than  merely  having  superiority  in  num- 
bers. Three  major  problems  confronted  the  leaders  of 
the  expedition.  The  first  problem  was  to  gain  the  co- 
operation of  the  settlers  in  recruiting  troops  and  provid- 
ing transportation.  The  second  difficulty  had  its  roots  in 
provincial  jealousies.  The  construction  of  a military 
road  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  province  favored  by 
military  authorities.  The  third  serious  threat  to  the  ex- 
pedition was  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  the  French 
cause.  Braddock  had  surmounted  all  other  ’difficulties 
only  to  be  ultimately  defeated  by  the  combination  of 
savages  and  Frenchmen. 

In  an  expedition  across  the  trackless  wilderness  of 
Pennsylvania  the  problem  of  transportation  was  certain 
to  be  a matter  of  great  importance.  The  British  navy 
could  be  employed  in  the  expedition  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  lakes  of  northern  New  York  made  possible 
a waterway  to  Canada,  but  Fort  Duquesne  could  be 
reached  only  by  traversing  three  hundred  miles  of  land. 
More  than  one-half  of  this  distance  was  still  thickly 
wooded  forest  in  1758.  Wagons  and  horses  had  to  be 

9 Col.  Rec.  VIII,  p.  100. 

10  Hulbert,  p.  67. 
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obtained  to  convey  the  munitions  and  supplies.  Some 
of  the  teams  would  of  necessity  be  required  to  accom- 
pany the  army  constantly.  Others  would  be  needed  to 
travel  back  and  forth  between  the  settlements,  to  bring 
cn  fresh  supplies  while  the  army  halted  to  build  the 
roads  through  the  forest. 

The  mistake  of  the  previous  expedition  was  not  re- 
peated on  1758.  Braddock  had  been  delayed  by  the  fail- 
ure of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  wagons  and  horses.  Forbes  arranged  to  have  teams 
at  his  disposal  by  impressing  upon  Governor  Denny  the 
need  of  issuing  press  warrants  requiring  each  district 
or  county  to  furnish  an  allotted  number  of  conveyances.11 
Saur  recommended  in  his  newspaper,  that  the  quotas 
for  each  county  be  raised  by  assigning  a quota  of  one 
team  for  each  township,  pointing  out  that  in  this  way 
Philadelphia  County  would  be  able  to  furnish  its  quota 
without  inflicting  hardships  upon  any  one  in  particular.12 

Forbes  directed  that  the  wagons  from  areas  near 
Philadelphia  should  assemble  in  that  city,  while  those 
drivers  who  lived  west  of  Philadelphia  should  take  Iheir 
teams  directly  to  Carlisle.13  Each  wagon  was  to  receive 
twenty-two  shillings  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  freight 
which  it  carried,  the  price  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  loading  points  along  the  route.  The 
twenty-two  shillings  being  the  basic  amount  determined 
from  a loading  in  Philadelphia.  Covered  wagons  were 
required  to  carry  not  less  than  1400  pounds.  Teamsters 
were  required  to  carry  their  own  provisions  and  no  guar- 
antee was  given  as  to  the  safety  of  the  teams  in  passing 
through  Indian  territory.14 

Again,  as  in  the  Braddock  expedition,  the  chief  re- 

11  Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  61.  Also  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

12  Saur,  May  13,  1758. 

13  Saur.  May  19.  1758. 

14  Ibid. 
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liance  of  the  army  for  teams  was  upon  the  German 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania.  Northampton  County  fur- 
nished two  hundred  and  one  wagons,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-one  “draught  horses”  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  “pack  horses.”15  The  names  of  the  farmers 
furnishing  the  teams  from  the  Northampton  townships 
are  nearly  all  of  German  origin.10  Conrad  Weiser  raised 
fifty-six  “good  Strong  Waggons”  from  Berks  County.17 
“Each  wagon  is  completely  furnished  with  four  Able 
Horses  and  an  Expert  driver.”  “All  (but  four)  Con- 
tracted voluntarily  with  me”  wrote  Weiser  to  Richard 
Peters.18  The  township  of  Tulpehocken  “furnished  10 
Waggons,  and  paid  Bounty  to  Some.”10 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  wagons 
and  horses  in  Lancaster  County.  John  Miller,  a German, 
was  commissioned  to  raise  the  quota  there.  Richard 
Peters  charged  him  with  not  doing  his  duty.20  Miller 
protested  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  and  offered  to 
continue  to  do  so.  After  the  army  had  marched  west- 
ward Miller  was  busy  obtaining  teams  to  car.ry  pro- 
visions.21 On  September  27  a meeting -was  held  at  Lan- 
caster “to  see  what  number  of  carriages  they  can  or  will 
furnish  for  the  present  service.”  Miller  stated  that  he 
would  “carry  down  with  me  a parcel  of  Warrants  . . . 
and  on  finding  the  people  to  be  spending  their  time  in 
needless  Cavels  amongst  themselves,  as  who  will  do  least 
for  the  publick  good,  then  immediately  to  employ  the 
Constables.  But  indeed  am  a little  affraid  some  obstinate 

15  Penna.  Arch.  II T.  p.  404. 

16  Penna.  Arch.  Fifth  Series  I,  pp.  203-220.  Constables’  lists  of  farmers 
furnishing  “waggons,  draught  horses  and  Pack  horses,"  June  8th,  1758. 

17  Penna.  Arch.,  p.  428. 

18  Ibid.  Weiser  stated  that  he  was  sending  two  expert  mechanics,  John 
Esher  and  Jacob  Weaver,  to  do  “Smith  and  Wheelwright  work.”  He  stated 
that  both  men  knew  English  as  well  as  German. 

19  Ibid. 

20  Penna.  Arch.  III.  p.  455. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  545.  Miller  to  Peters,  Sept.  26,  1758. 
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Wretches  will  be  too  many  for  some  of  the  Constables. 
However  I expect  to  have  all  the  Waggons.” 

After  the  main  body  of  troops  had  passed  through 
eastern  Pennsylvania  there  was  still  need  for  wagons 
and  horses  to  carry  supplies  to  the  army.  There  was 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  teams  for  provisioning  the 
troops.  Returning  farmers  complained  that  their  horses 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  forage.22  Some 
horses  had  died  “as  they  went  back.”--'5  There  were  re- 
ports that  officers  abused  the  wagoners.  General  Forbes 
answered  these  complaints  with  denials.--  While  at  Fort 
Loudoun  he  became  impatient  concerning  the  teams.  He 
threatened  to  “draw  off  My  Master’s  Forces  to  the  In- 
habited Parts  of  the  Country  and  take  Provisions  and 
Carriages  wherever  they  can  be  found.”24  Sir  John  St. 
Clair  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  explain  the  needs  of  the 
army. 

“I  should  be  very  sorry  to  employ  him  in  exe- 
cuting any  Violent  Measures,”  declared  Forbes.28 
Governor  Denny  urged  the  Assembly  “to  promote  the 
King’s  Service  by  falling  on  the  most  speedy  and  effec- 
tual method  for  Supplying  the  King’s  Army  with  Car- 
riages, for  want  of  which  the  General  is  in  the  utmost 
distress. ”2(!  The  Assembly  promptly  passed  an  act  en- 
abling the  governor  to  use  troops  to  enforce  press  war- 
rants.27 Major  Jacob  Arndt  was  ordered  to  furnish,  if 
possible,  “Two  hundred  Men  to  force  the  empress  of 
Wagons  for  his  Majesty’s  Service.”28  Forbes  made  no 

22  Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  168. 

23  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p 455. 

24  Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  168. 

25  Ibid.  See  Franklin’s  threat  in  1755,  Chapter  IV.  This  was  the  same 
St.  Clair  to  whom  Franklin  had  referred  as  “Der  Hussar.” 

26  Col.  Rec.  VIII.  pp.  169-70,  Sept.  13,  1758. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  171. 

28  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p.  553.  Oct.  4,  1758.  Gen.  St.  Clair  issued  the  order 
to  Major  Arndt  of  Northampton. 
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further  complaints,  even  in  those  dismal  November  days 
when  it  seemed  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  mountains.21’ 

The  recruiting  of  provincial  troops  in  Pennsylvania 
was  a problem  for  the  military  and  civil  authorities. 
Organized  companies  were  stationed  in  the  frontier  forts 
along  the  Blue  Mountains  but  these  could  not  readily 
be  spared.  Northampton  County  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernor in  March  requesting  that  the  troops  at  Fort  Allen 
should  not  be  moved.20  Indian  raids  occurred  in  Berks 
in  March  and  the  Germans  of  that  county  petitioned21 
for  troops  “that  they  may  not  become  a Prey  to  the  Sav- 
age Enemy.”22 

In  order  to  release  the  troops  stationed  in  the  forts, 
Forbes  suggested  that  the  governor  should  try  to  gain 
the  favor  of  Indians,  particularly  with  a chief  named 
Teedyuscung,  “and  I think  that  he  and  his  tribes  ought 
to  be  our  Guards  for  those  Back  Settlements  this  Sum- 
mer, as  we  shall  want  all  the  Troops  somewhere  else.” 
A series  of  conferences  was  held  with  the  Indians  during 
May  and  June  attempting,  and  apparently  succeeding  in 
gaining  the  eastern  Indians  as  allies.22 

The  garrisons  were  removed  from  the  frontier  forts 
to  form  the  three  battalions  of  Pennsylvania  provincials. 
The  German  companies,  commanded  by  Captains  Mor- 
gan, Busse,  Samuel  Weiser,  and  Wetherholt  were  dis- 

29  Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  227.  The  wagons  could  not  have  reached  the  army 
anyway.  The  new  road  was  ruined  by  autumn  rains  during  October.  See 
Parkman : Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  Chapter  XXII,  p.  164. 

30  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p.  359. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  361.  The  petition  was  transmitted  by  Conrad  We'ser.  The  sig- 
natures were  all  in  German.  Most  of  the  Northampton  County  signatures  were 
in  German.  Supra. 

32  Not  only  could  the  companies  in  the  Blue  Mountain  forts  be  not  moved, 
but  Forbes  promised  to  send  one  hundred  of  h:s  regulars  to  Reading  to  protect 
the  people  of  Berks. 

Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  110.  Forbes  planned  to  send  one  hundred  Royal  Ameri- 
cans to  Reading  but  when  they  arrived  from  South  Carolina  they  were  “very 
sickly.”  They  were  not  sent. 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  110-138  passim. 
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patched  to  join  Forbes.  In  York  County,  a German 
company  was  formed  after  the  Germans  were  told  that 
‘‘it  will  look  ill  if  they  do  not  exert  themselves.”  The 
second  Battalion  asked  the  governor  to  appoint  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Frederick  Cosemer  Miller  as  “Chaplain  to  our  Bat- 
talion, he  being  a very  good  minister  in  the  German  lan- 
guage.”34 The  rank  and  file  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment appears  to  have  been  composed  of  a large  percent- 
age of  Germans.35 

After  collecting  his  troops  and  providing  for  means 
of  transportation,  the  second  problem  confronting  Forbes 
was  the  controversy  over  which  route  should  be  followed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  original  intention  of  the 
general  was  to  march  south  from  Lancaster  into  Mary- 
land and  then  follow  the  Braddock  road  to  Cumberland. 
In  a letter  to  Governor  Denny  he  ordered  that  the  road 
from  Lancaster  to  the  Potomac  be  repaired  “for  the 
carriages  of  Cannon.”  He  stated,  “I  propose  Assembl- 
ing the  Regular  Troops,  and  those  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Conegochieque,  about  the  20th  of  April.”36  On  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  General  Forbes  changed  his 
plans,  deciding  to  march  straight  westward  through 
Pennsylvania.37  St.  Clair’s  advice  was  probably  based 
upon  his  experience  in  Braclclock’s  army.  He  had  learned 
that  little  faith  could  be  placed  in  the  promises  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  because  they  lacked  the  means  to 
fulfill  them,  wThile  Pennsylvania  was  the  granary  of 
America. 

Colonel  Bouquet  led  the  advance  division  of  the  army, 
westward  through  Pennsylvania  to  Raystown  (Bedford) 

34  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p.  390.  Sevenson  to  Peters,  May  7,  1758.  On  May  21, 
Stevenson  complains  that  the  company  will  be  complete  within  a week  (Ibid., 
400i. 

35  Penna.  Arch.  Fifth  Series,  pp.  227-238.  See  muster  rolls  of  Companies 
in  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Rolls  for  some  companies  indicate  place  of  birth. 

30  Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  59.  Forbes  to  Denny,  March  20,  1758. 

37  Hulbcrt,  p.  83. 
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where  he  arrived  early  in  July.38  Beyond  Raystown 
stretched  ninety  miles  of  unbroken  wilderness.39  The 
work  of  road  building  began  at  this  point,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  road  developed  into  a bitter 
controversy  between  the  Virginia  people  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  army. 

The  distance  from  Raystown  to  Fort  Cumberland  was 
thirty-four  miles.  From  Cumberland  to  Duquesne,  by 
the  old  Braddock  route,  it  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles,  the  last  eight  of  which  had  not  been  built.40 
This  route  the  Virginians,  particularly  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, urged  upon  Bouquet.41  Colonel  Byrd,  a Virginia 
officer,  tried  to  prevail  upon  Bouquet  to  adopt  the  old 
route,  stating  that  the  Indians  would  not  follow  the 
army  through  Pennsylvania.42  Concerning  this,  Bouquet 
remarked,  in  a letter  to  Forbes,  “This  is  a new  system 
of  military  Discipline  truly;  and  shows  that  my  good 
friend  Byrd  is  either  made  the  Cats  Foot  of  himself,  or 
he  little  knows  me,  if  he  imagines  that  Sixty  scoundrels 
[Indians]  are  to  direct  me  in  my  measures.” 

The  route  directly  west  from  Raystown  was  only 
ninety  miles  long,  or  seventy  miles  less  than  the  road 
proposed  by  the  Virginians.  It  was  true  that  the  entire 
distance  would  have  to  be  opened  by  road  builders,43 
but  once  opened  it  meant  a much  more  direct  route  back 
to  the  Pennsylvania  farms  upon  which  the  army  was 

38  Frontier  Forts  II,  p.  195.  Brig.  Gen.  Forbes  did  not  go  with  the  first 
divis'on.  He  suffered  from  a malady  which  prevented  his  leaving  Philadelphia 
at  the  time. 

39  During  the  Braddock  Expedition  road  builders  had  cleared  a road  few 
miles  west  of  Raystown.  They  fled  when  they  learned  of  Braddock’s  defeat. 
The  work  was  not  resumed  until  1758.  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  p.  431). 

40  Hulbert,  p.  107.  Because  Braddock  had  been  stopped  before  completing 
the  road. 

41  Darlington.  Mary  C. — Fort  Pitt  and  Letters  from  the  Frontier,  pp.  76-77. 

42  Hulbert.  p.  106. 

43  This  meant  4^  more  miles  of  new  road.  Computing  34  miles  to  Cumber- 
land and  8 miles  at  the  northern  end  of  Braddock’s  road,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  build  42  miles  on  the  road  proposed  by  the  Virginians  as  against 
the  90  required  to  go  through  Pennsylvania. 
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forced  to  depend  for  its  supplies.  Sir  John  St.  Clair, 
who  originally  proposed  the  Pennsylvania  road,  now 
added  his  protests  to  those  of  the  southerners.44 

Bouquet  was  not  swayed  from  his  course  by  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Virginians.  He  sent  out  scouts  to  examine 
both  proposed  routes  as  well  as  an  old  “Trading  Path/' 
which  followed  the  valleys  and  streams.  The  reports 
given  by  the  scouts  convinced  him  that  a direct  route  to 
the  west  should  be  constructed.  General  Forbes  ap- 
proved his  decision.4'* 

Colonel  Washington  charged  that  Forbes  had  been 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  who  profited  by 
having  a new  road  built  through  their  province.46  Forbes 
wrote  to  Bouquet  September  17,  “I  believe  neither  you 
nor  I values  one  farthing  where  we  get  provisions  from, 
provided  we  are  supplied,  or  Interest  ourselves  either 
with  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania,  which  last  I hope  will 
be  damn’d  for  their  treatment  of  us  with  the  Wag- 
gons . . .”47  The  resentment  of  the  Virginians  is  shown 
in  a Virginia  soldier’s  letter  written  from  Fort  Ligonier 
September  15,  “ ’Tis  a set  of  Dirty  Dutchmen  keeps  us 
here.”4* 

In  spite  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  route,  the 
building  of  the  road  progressed  through  the  first  two 
months  of  operation.  On  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
General  Forbes  sent  word  to  Governor  Denny,  “The 
Road  that  Leads  from  the  advance  Posts  to  the  French 
Fort  may  be  opened  as  fast  as  a Convoy  can  pass  over 

44  Hulbert,  pp.  90,  105.  Hulbert  seems  to  think  that  Sinclair  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Governor  Sharpe  of  Maryland  to  change  his  opinions  on  the 
route. 

45  Ib'd..  p.  90.  Forbes  had  reached  Carlisle  June  27.  In  his  letter  to 
Bouquet,  he  states  that  he  has  planned  to  send  attacking  parties  against  Ven- 
ango and  other  French  posts.  For  this  purpose  the  farther  north  the  road  was 
constructed  the  more  advantageous  it  would  be  to  carry  on  such  attacks. 

46  Sparks:  Writings  of  Washington  II,  p.  308. 

47  Hulbert,  p.  138. 

48  Lowdermilk — History  of  Cumberland,  p.  243. 
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it.”  On  that  date  the  road  was  opened  to  a point  within 
forty  miles  of  Duquesne.40  The  work  had  thus  far  been 
carried  on  without  interference  from  the  French,  the 
road  builders  never  being  molested  in  the  performance  of 
their  tasks. 

The  General’s  report  dated  October  22  was  not  opti- 
mistic/*0 Bad  weather  had  hindered  progress  and  heavy 
rains  had  ruined  the  new  cut  road.  ‘'On  the  mountains 
the  torrents  tore  it  up  and  in  the  valleys  the  wheels  of 
the  wagons  and  cannon  churned-  it  into  soft  mud.”  Later 
the  rain  turned  to  snow,  and  that  which  had  been  called 
a road  became  a trench  of  half  liquid  clay.  “Wagon 
wheels  sank  in  it  to  the  hub,  and  to  advance  or  retreat 
was  alike  impossible.”51  In  November  it  appeared  that 
the  army  would  be  forced  to  go  into  winter  quarters, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  its  source  of  supplies.  A council 
of  officers  decided  to  venture  no  farther  than  Fort 
Ligonier.  In  despair,  Forbes  wrote  to  Bouquet  October 
19,  “I  have  written  to  General  Abercrombie,  but  have  not 
had  one  scrap  of  a pen  from  him  since  the  beginning 
of  September ; so  its  looks  as  if  we’re  either  forgot  or  left 
to  our  fate.”52 

The  despair  which  enshrouded  the  encampment  at 
Fort  Ligonier  was  not  due  entirely  to  the  unfavorable 
weather.  The  most  treacherous  problem  was  still  un- 
solved. Beyond  the  Loyal  Hanna5-"  lay  the  Indian  Coun- 
try. The  British  had  had  two  lessons  in  the  diabolical 
sort  of  warfare  which  these  redmen  could  wage  in  the 
wilderness.  The  first  lesson  was  learned  direly  at  the 
expense  of  Braddock.  The  second  lesson  was  very  much 
the  same. 

49  Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  168. 

50  Ibid.,  p.  224. 

51  Parkman,  Francis.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  p.  163. 

52  Hulbert.  p.  156. 
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On  September  9,  Major  James  Grant,  of  the  High- 
landers, had  set  out  with  more  than  eight  hundred  men, 
to  make  a reconnoisance.54  He  reached  a hill  opposite 
Fort  Duquesne  on  September  14.  Very  imprudently  he 
decided  to  attack  the  fort.  He  had  bagpipes  play  and 
the  reveille  beaten  within  sound  of  the  fort.  The  echo 
was  a burst  of  warwhoops.  In  a short  time  the  woods 
was  alive  with  painted  savages.  The  Highlanders  broke 
into  disorderly  retreat.  Some  provincial  troops  stood 
their  ground  and  were  cut  to  pieces.  Major  Grant  was 
captured.  The  survivors  straggled  back  to  Fort  Ligonier. 
Major  Grant  and  one-third  of  his  party  failed  to  return. 
Grant’s  folly  divulged  the  presence  of  the  British 
troops. French  and  Indians  attacked  the  British  out- 
posts at  Ligonier.  Instead  of  attacking  Fort  Duquesne, 
the  British  became  the  beseigecl.5'5 

In  a letter  to  Chief  Justice  William  Allen,  dated  No- 
vember 25,  Colonel  Bouquet  gave  the  credit  to  God  for 
the  successful  termination  of  the  campaign.57  The  solu- 
tion of  the  perplexities  which  beset  the  expedition  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  remarkable  services  of  a Penn- 
sylvania German  Missionary,  who  almost  single-handedly 
plucked  the  finer  de  Us  from  the  Ohio  Country  and 
opened  the  gateway  to  the  west  to  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion. That  which  Braddock’s  regulars  had  failed  to  ac- 
complish; that  which  Forbes  attempted  at  great  pains 
and  on  a grand  scale,  was  acccomplished  by  a Moravian 
missionary,  named  Christian  Frederick  Post.  Unarmed, 
and  practically  unattended,  this  intrepid  Pennsylvania 
German  entered  the  camps  of  the  French  Indians  and  by 

53  A creek  near  Fort  L'gonier. 

54  Frontier  Forts,  p.  199. 

55Parkman:  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  II,  p.  161. 

56  Gazette.  Oct.  26,  1758. 

57  Parkman,  p.  168. 
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kindness  and  justice  drew  the  Delawares,  Shawneses  and 
Ottawas  away  from  the  French. 

By  the  Easton  treaty  of  1757,  eastern  Pennsylvania 
had  made  peace  with  the  Delaware  Indians.  Early  in 
1758  the  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Delawares,  Teedyuscung, 
informed  the  provincial  council  that  he  had  secured  an 
alliance  with  eight  additional  tribes  of  western  Indians. 
He  urged  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  to  send  a mes- 
senger to  these  western  Indians  informing  them  that 
the  alliance,  recently  made,  required  them  to  make 
friends  of  the  English  and  withdraw  their  support  from 
the  French. 

Governor  Denny  directed  that  messengers  should  be 
sent  at  once.  Five  Delawares  were  selected  by  Teedyus- 
cung to  carry  the  message,  one  of  them  the  son  of  the 
Chief.  Complications  arose,  however,  when  the  mes- 
sengers learned,  en  route,  that  a large  body  of  Cherokee 
Indians  had  come  from  South  to  join  the  army  of 
General  Forbes.  The  Delawares  suspected  that  the 
Cherokees  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  the 
express  purpose  of  destroying  their  tribe.5S  The  Shaw- 
nese  shared  the  sentiments  of  the  Delawares  and  threat- 
ened to  break  the  Easton  treaty  by  once  more  making 
common  cause  with  the  French  on  the  Ohio. 

The  turn  of  events  was  considered  dangerous  by  the 
provincial  authorities  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
send  an  agent  to  the  Indian  Councils  at  Wyoming 
(Wilkes-Barre)  to  inform  the  Indians  of  the  exact  state 
of  affairs,  giving  assurances  of  the  friendly  intentions 
of  the  Cherokees.  The  agent  selected  for  this  mission 
was  Christian  Frederick  Post,  a Moravian  missionary 
who,  had  in  the  past,  gained  the  good  will  of  many 
Indians  residing  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  region. 

58  Col.  Rec.  VIII,  pp.  33-62  passim. 
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After  some  difficulties  en  route,  Post  met  the  Chief 
Teedyuscung  and  elicited  from  him  a great  deal  of  in- 
formation concerning  conditions  among  the  western 
Indians  and  in  the  fort  on  the  Ohio.59  The  information 
convinced  Post  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  make  over- 
tures of  peace  from  the  Provincial  authorities  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  western  Indians.  He  advised  the  gov- 
ernor to  this  effect. 

Late  in  June,  1758,  Post  was  sent  to  Wyoming  a second 
time  to  convey  the  information  that  the  Cherokee  Indians 
had  made  overtures  of  peace  to  the  Delawares  through 
Governor  Denny,  promising  friendship  to  any  allies  of 
the  English.' 60  On  his  second  visit  Post  learned  that  the 
French  troops  at  Duquesne  were  “almost  starved”  and 
would  have  abandoned  the  fort  if  they  had  not  received 
provisions  from  the  “Mohocks.”  The  commander  of  the 
fort  had  said,  “if  the  English  come  too  strong  upon  me, 
I will  leave.”01 

On  July  15,  in  company  with  several  Delawares,  Post 
set  out  for  the  western  part  of  the  state,  to  inform  the 
Indians  living  there  of  the  attempts  at  peace  which  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  making.  Friendly  Indians 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  making  the  journey,  warn- 
ing him  that  it  meant  certain  death  for  a white  man 
representing  the  English  to  go  among  the  French  Indians 
on  the  Ohio.  Post  replied  that  he  would  go  in  spite  of 
any  danger  to  himself.  In  pursuance  of  his  determina- 
tion, he  set  out  from  Fort  Allen  on  the  22nd  of  July  in 
company  with  three  Delware  Indians.62 

The  adventures  of  Post  on  this  mission  to  the  Ohio 
form  a narrative  remarkable  for  exploits  of  courage  and 

59  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p.  415.  Charles  Thompson’s  and  Post’s  Journal,  June 
16.  1758. 

60  Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  138. 

61  Ibid  . p.  145.  Post’s  Second  Journal,  July  7,  1758. 

62  Penna.  Arch.  III.  p.  520.  Post's  Third  Journal,  July  20  to  Sept.  22, 
1758. 
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daring.  He  traveled  from  one  Indian  village  to  the 
next,  always  an  object  of  suspicion  until  such  time  as 
he  could  identify  some  Indian  who  knew  him.  In  nearly 
every  village  there  was  some  redskin  who  had  heard  the 
Moravian  missionary  during  the  days  of  peace,  and,  be- 
cause of  old  associations,  vouched  for  his  safety.  He 
had  ministered  to  the  Delawares  for  many  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  now  their  affection  and 
associations  stood  him  in  good  stead.03 

He  approached  within  a few  miles  of  the  guns  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  met  and  shook  hands  with  prisoners  which  the 
Indians  had  taken  during  the  raids  of  1755-6,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  to  inform  all  Delawares,  Otto  was,  and 
Shawnese,  that  an  alliance  with  the  English  had  been 
formed  which  would  necessitate  their  withdrawal  from 
French  interests. 

French  officers  tried  to  apprehend  him  but  feared  to 
use  force  lest  they  alienate  any  hope  of  continued  sup- 
port from  their  Indians.  One  of  Post’s  Indian  com- 
panions, Shamokin  Daniel,  was  bribed  to  kill  him,  and 
Post  had  considerable  difficulties  with  him.64  The 
climax  of  this  courageous  venture  was  reached  on 
August  26th,  when  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  in  the 
presence  of  French  officers  who  took  notes  on  all  that 
was  said,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  three  hundred 
Indians  attached  to  the  French  army,  Post  delivered  the 
message  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  King 
of  England.  This  was  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  French  countered  by  urging  their  Indians  to  re- 
gard the  proposal  of  the  Eastern  Indians  as  an  act  of 
treason  and  as  an  earnest  of  their  loyalty  to  France,  to 
kill  the  entire  party  of  visitors.  This  the  Indians  re- 


63  Parkman.  Francis:  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  p.  150. 

64  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  pp.  527-540  ad  lib. 
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fused  to  do,  the  Ottawas  joining  with  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnese  in  the  refusal. 

Early  in  September,  while  the  Royal  Americans  were 
chopping  down  giants  of  the  primeval  forests,  Post 
started  on  his  homeward  journey,  having  secured  belts 
of  wampum  as  tokens  of  friendship  from  the  Delaware 
tribes  on  the  Ohio. 

On  October  24  Post  made  his  report  to  the  Council  in 
Philadelphia.65  Governor  Denny  commissioned  him  to 
start  once  more  on  a trip  to  the  west,  bearing  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Delawares  to  come  to  Philadelphia  for  a 
conference  and  promising  amnesty  to  all  Indians  upon 
whose  life  a price  had  been  set.  On  this  second  expedi- 
tion Post  had  a number  of  companions,  mostly  Indians 
appointed  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  tribes.66  One  of  these 
Indians  was  Isaac  Still,  a Moravian  convert,  another  was 
the  son  of  Shickalemy,  the  Oneida  Chief,  while  the 
others  were  the  companions  of  his  former  • expedition, 
with  the  exception  of  Shamokin  Daniel,  whose  perfidy 
had  rendered  him  unacceptable. 

The  expedition  set  out  from  Easton  October  25,  1758. 
From  Easton  the  group  journeyed  to  Reading  by  way 
of  Bethlehem.  At  the  home  of  Conrad  Weiser  in  Read- 
ing67 the  party  halted  and  spent  the  night.  Here  Post 
received  instructions  from  Denny  to  abandon  the 
Shamokin  route,  followed  on  the  first  expedition,  and 
proceed  instead  along  the  route  laid  out  by  the  Forbes* 
army.  While  passing  through  Tulpehocken,  Post’s 
party  encountered  some  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians.  Several  of  them  had  become  too  drunk  to 
move,  particularly  Pisquetomen,  the  most  important 

65  Col.  Rt  c.  VIII,  p.  223. 

66  Post’s  Journal  of  his  second  Journey  to  the  Ohio.  Appendix:  Proud, 
Vol.  IT. 

67  In  1758  Weiser  lived  at  Reading.  He  continued  to  own  and  operate 
his  farm  at  Tulpehocken. 
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Delaware  in  the  party.  The  Indians  complained  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  follow  the  army  route  because  that 
led  through  the  Scotch-Irish  country  and  they  feared 
that  the  Scotch-Irish  would  destroy  them  on  sight.  After 
some  delay,  Post  prevailed  upon  the  redskins  to  hazard 
the  journey. 

The  misgivings  which  the  Indians  felt  concerning  the 
passage  through  Scotch-Irish  country  was  not  without 
foundation.  The  party  arrived  at  Carlisle  on  October 
29th  and  then  proceeded  through  Chambersburg  toward 
Fort  Littleton.  On  the  31st  the  Scotch-Irish  residents 
of  the  frontier  made  hostile  demonstrations  against  the 
Indians,  “exclaiming  against  them  in  a rash  manner.” 
After  a few  difficulties  Post  succeeded  in  getting  to  Fort 
Littleton  on  the  first  of  November.  A few  days  later  the 
group  of  messengers  was  greeted  by  General  Forbes 
stationed  at  Fort  Loyal  Hanna  (Ligonier). 

The  General  greeted  them  kindly,  but  a few  officers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Battalion  spoke  harshly  to  the  Indians, 
upraiding  them  severely  for  their  past  offences.  The 
Indians  protested  that  they  had  come  on  a message  of 
peace  and  that  they  resented  such  usage,  uttering  veiled 
threats  against  the  army  in  case  the  attitude  of  the  offi- 
cers did  not  change. 

On  November  8 Forbes  called  a meeting  of  all  Indians 
in  camp.  The  Cherokees  and  Catawbas,  life-long  enemies 
of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnese,  all  sat  down  together. 
Forbes  addressed  the  Indians,  expressing  his  pleasure 
in  extending  a welcome  and  inviting  them  to  join  in 
drinking  the  king’s  health.  He  expressed  regret  that  if 
in  the  expedition  under  way  it  became  necessary  to  fight 
againsts  others  of  their  nation,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
kill  them.  He  stated  he  would  furnish  them  with  a mes- 
sage from  himself  to  their  brethren  in  the  French  fort. 
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The  message  written  by  Forbes,  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
peace  party,  urged  all  Indians  on  the  Ohio  to  desert  the 
French  and  return  to  their  towns  “where  you  may  sit  by 
your  fires  and  smoke  your  pipes  in  safety.  Let  the 
French  fight  their  own  battles.”  He  warned  that  in  the 
heat  of  a battle  he  could  not  distinguish  between  Dela- 
wares and  French  and  therefore  he  urged  the  Chiefs  to 
keep  all  their  young  braves  on  the  “other  side  of  the 
Ohio.” 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Post’s  party  left  the  camp  at 
Ligonier,  proceeding  toward  the  French  Fort.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Hays  and  an  escort  of  four- 
teen Royal  Americans.  Hays’  party  separated  from  Post 
a few  days  later,  setting  out  with  instructions  from  Post 
to  some  Indian  towns  which  did  not  lie  along  Post’s 
route.  The  Hays’  party  was  attacked  by  French  and 
Indians  and  Hays  himself  was  slain. 

The  messages  which  Hays  carried  on  his  person  were 
thus  intercepted  by  the  French  who  misrepresented  them 
to  the  Indians  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  English  were  scheming  against  the  Indian  interests. 
In  one  of  his  conferences  with  a group  of  Indians,  at- 
tended by  the  French  captain  who  had  translated  the 
messages,  Post  was  puzzled  to  note  the  suspicious  atti- 
tude of  the  Indians  and  was  hard  put  to  answer  charges, 
the  source  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend. 

At  this  point,  Isaac  Still,  the  Moravian  convert,  sus- 
picious of  intrigue,  obtained  the  letter  which  had  caused 
the  trouble. 

Post  recognized  the  letter  as  one  which  he  himself 
had  written.  He  hastened  to  repair  the  false  impression 
which  the  French  interpreter  had  made.  His  success  in 
the  matter  was  complete.  The  French  captain,  who  was 
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present  at  the  denouement  “bowed  his  head  and  turned 
quite  pale/’  All  the  Indians  began  to  mock  and  laugh 
at  him.  The  Indians  declared,  “We  always  thought 
the  French  report  of  the  letter  was  a lie,  they  always  de- 
ceived us.”  From  village  to  village  along  the  Forks  of 
the  Ohio  the  German  missionary  passed,  spreading  his 
message  of  peace  and  carrying  belts  of  wampum  as 
tokens  from  tribe  to  tribe,  from  general  to  chief,  from 
governor  to  sachem. 

Gradually  the  influence  of  Post’s  mission  spread  to 
Fort  Duquesne.  The  Indians  drew  from  the  influence 
and  support  of  the  French.  On  November  24th,  Forbes’ 
army,  resigned  to  failure  and  despair,  heard  a dull  ex- 
plosion. The  French,  deserted  by  their  allies  had  ex- 
ploded their  magazines,  blowing  up  the  fort.  On  the  next 
day  the  British  flag  flew  over  the  ruins.  New  France 
had  suddenly  collapsed  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  gateway  to  an  empire  in  the  west 
was  opened. 

The  Virginia  expedition  to  reduce  the  stronghold  of 
the  French,  led  by  young  Washington  in  1754,  had  been 
fruitless,  the  elaborate  plans  of  Braddoek,  supported 
chiefly  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  one  year  later  had 
met  with  complete  disaster.  In  1758  the  Forbes  expedi- 
tion through  Pennsylvania  resulted  in  causing  the 
enemy  to  destroy  his  own  fortress  in  reckless  abandon. 

The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  had  contributed  to  this 
success  in  three  ways.  First,  it  was  the  Germans  wdio 
furnished  the  major  part  of  the  wagons  for  the  expedi- 
tion ; second,  the  Royal  Americans  and  the  Second  Penn- 
sylvania Battalion  were  composed  largely  of  Germans; 
finally,  a Pennsylvania  German  missionary  was  the  chief 
factor  in  divorcing  the  Indians  from  French  influence, 
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ultimately  making  the  postion  of  the  French  on  the 
Ohio  untenable. 

After  the  Forbes  expedition,  we  hear  no  more  of  sus- 
picions of  the  loyalty  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  or  the 
■charge  that  the  German  Moravians  are  disguised 
papists. 


Chapter  X 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

/^ja'HE  destruction  of  Fort  Duquesne  completed  one  of 
the  major  projects  of  the  campaign  of  1758.  After 
erecting  a block  house1  and  stationing  troops  at  strategic 
points-  in  the  newly  acquired  territory,  General  Forbes 
returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a part  of  his  army.  Forbes 
was  a very  sick  man  and  his  progress  was  necessarily 
slow  as  he  moved  eastward.  Christian  Post,  the  German 
missionary  who  had  done  so  much  to  draw  away  the  sup- 
port of  the  Indians  from  the  French  interests,  accom- 
panied the  general  most  of  the  way."  The  General 
seemed  to  desire  the  company  of  the  missionary  who  had 
served  him  so  well.4 

The  War  Ministry  in  England  was  elated  by  the  news 
of  the  fall  Fort  Duquesne.  Plans  were  formulated  at 
once  to  provide  the  means  of  holding  the  newly  acquired 
lands  on  the  Ohio.  General  Amherst  directed  that  troops 
should  be  sent  to  western  Pennsylvania’ in  1759.  He  ap- 
pointed Brigadier  General  Stanwix  to  replace  General 
Forbes,  who  had  died  early  in  March  of  that  year.3 

The  expedition  in  1759,  like  the  previous  expeditions 
under  Braddock  and  Forbes,  looked  to  the  German 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  to  provide  the  teams  and  horses 
needed  for  the  venture.  The  farmers  were  far  from 
willing  to  furnish  teams  for  the  third  time.  Early  in 
March,  after  the  requirements  of  Amherst  were  made 
known,  Governor  Denny  stated  that  he  doubted  whether 

1 Later  Fort  Pitt. 

2 Col.  Rec.  VIII,  p.  226. 

3 Proud  II- -See  Post’s  Journal,  pp.  128-130.  Appendix. 

4 Penna.  Arch.  III.  See  Gov.  Denny's  estimate  of  Post’s  services,  pp.  578-9. 

5 Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p.  579,  March  11,  1759. 
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any  teams  could  be  obtained  until  the  farmers  were  paid 
for  those  impressed  by  General  Forbes.6  He  did  not 
charge  the  farmers  with  unwillingness,  but  stated  that 
“Such  in  general  are  the  Narrow  Circumstances  of  the 
Country  people,  who  are  to  supply  the  Wagons  that  none 
can  be  got  till  former  Accounts  are  discharged.” 

General  Stanwix  was  empowered  to  “call  in”  and 
settle  all  outstanding  accounts  for  the  hire  of  teams.7 
On  May  31st  Stanwix  wrote  to  Denny  urging  that  the 
Assembly  should  re-enact  the  law  of  the  previous  year 
impressing  “Horses  and  carriages  for  His  Majesty’s  ser- 
vice.”8 In  June,  Stanwix  requested  Denny  to  ask  the 
Assembly  to  furnish  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  “as 
he  hopes  that  sum  will  enable  him  to  grant  his  warrant 
to  Continue  the  Payment  of  the  Sums  due  to  those  who 
have  Demands  for  Services  performed  last  campaign, 
who  remain  in  utmost  distress  for  the  Want  of  their 
Money.”  On  June  9th,  Stanwix  appealed  to  the  Governor 
for  help  in  the  problem  of  procuring  wagons.  * He  de- 
clared that  the  King’s  Service  was  at  a standstill  until 
wagons  could  be  obtained.  The  General  stated  that  he 
had  used  every  argument,  had  exhausted  every  means 
at  his  disposal  and  up  to  the  time  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining only  a few  wagons.0  “In  excuse  for  their  Back- 
wardness, the  People  allege  that  last  year’s  services  are 
not  yet  discharged.”  The  Assembly  had  not  met  his  re- 
quest for  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  maintaining  that 
such  a grant  constituted  a loan  to  the  military  authori- 
ties and  therefore  should  not  be  paid  out  of  borrowed 

6 Col.  Rec.  VIII,  p.  284. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  299. 

8 Ib'd.,  p.  341.  In  the  same  letter  Stanwix  urged  that  Post  and  Stille  be 
sent  once  more  to  the  Indian  villages  to  treat  with  the  Chief  of  the  Delawares. 

9 See  Stanwix’s  advertisement  for  teams.  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p.  628.  The  date 
originally  set  for  collecting  the  teams  was  June  4. 
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money.10  Stanwix  stated  in  his  letter  to  Denny  that  he 
would  gladly  discharge  these  obligations  if  he  had  the 
money  to  do  so. 

Spurred  on  by  the  pleadings  of  Stanwix,  Governor 
Denny  addressed  the  Assembly  in  July  on  the  subject  of 
providing  wagons  for  the  Amherst  expedition.  The 
cause  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  farmers  lay  in  the  un- 
paid accounts  of  the  previous  year,  he  repeated.  “For 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  People,  who, 
with  so  much  cheerfulness  entered  their  wagons  and 
Horses  into  the  King’s  Service  last  year,  were  they  ren- 
dered capable  by  receiving  their  just  dues  from  the 
Crown  would  with  the  same  Readiness  enter  into  the 
like  Service  again  . . . Many  people  who  have  Waggons 
are  not  able  to  fit  them  out.”11  The  situation  was  met 
by  the  Assembly  in  July,  1759. 12  The  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  lent  to  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  outstanding  claims. 

In  August,  Stanwix  wrote  from  Bedford  stating  that 
“I  cannot  yet  procure  a sufficient  number  of  Waggons.” 
The  counties  of  Chester  and  Bucks13  were  the  “most 

10  Col.  Ree.  VIII,  pp.343-344. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  373. 

12  One  reason  for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  grew 
out  of  the  Quartering  of  the  troops  which  returned  with  Forbes  after  the  1758 
campaign.  The  soldiers  were  stationed  in  the  larger  towns  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia. Large  numbers  of  troops  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Lancaster  and  Reading.  On  March  3rd,  1759,  a number  of  housekeepers  in 
Read'ng  petitioned  the  provincial  assembly  for  payment  for  the  expense  of 
billeting  soldiers  “for  months  for  which  no  pay  has  yet  been  received.”  (Votes 
of  the  Assembly  V,  p.  24.)) 

The  Governor  answered  the  petition  one  week  later  by  declaring  that 
billeting  was  a wartime  measure  for  which  no  money  was  paid.  (Ibid.) 

The  people  of  Lancaster  entered  a complaint.  This  petition  was  referred 
to  General  Amherst  who  declared  that  billeting  could  not  be  avoided  where 
there  was  not  a sufficient  number  of  public  houses  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
troops  (Col.  Rec.  VIII,  pp.  285-61.  The  housekeepers  of  Lancaster  and  Read- 
ing were  mostly  Germans.  The  presence  of  soldiery  was  not  welcome  in  these 
communities.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  carried  their  grievance  beyond  the 
original  petitions.  This  probably  was  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  spring  of 
1759  arrived,  the  troops  were  called  into  action  again  by  General  Stanwix. 

13  In  these  counties  Quakers  predominated. 
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Backward.14  They  sent  only  worn  wagons  and  under- 
nourished horses.1'*  The  deputies,  appointed  to  impress 
wagons,  met  “with  more  opposition  in  these  two  coun- 
ties than  in  any  of  the  others.”10  The  fact  that  the  Gen- 
eral singled  out  these  two  counties  for  his  censure  indi- 
cates that  the  unnamed  counties,17  in  which  the  Germans 
and  Scotch-Irish  predominated,  did  their  share.is 

On  August  13,  Stanwix  sent  a circular  letter  to  the 
“Managers  for  Waggons.”  He  warned  the  farmers  that 
“If  by  an  unwarrantable  indifference  for  the  good  of 
their  Country,  this  Expedition  should  miscarry  for  want 
of  a few  Waggons  . . . Eternal  Blame  and  heavy  Charge 
. . . would  lay  at  their  doors.”  Stanwix  suggested  to 
Governor  Denny  that  a penalty  of  twenty  pounds  “be 
levied  upon  those  who  refuse  to  send  their  Waggons  to 
Bedford.”10  Stanwix  reached  Fort  Pitt  in  September.20 
His  letters  thereafter  contain  no  references  to  teams. 

For  five  years,  from  1758  to  1763,  the  Indians  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  caused  no  serious  trouble.  As  long  as 
England  was  officially  at  war  with  France  the  occupa- 
tion of  forts  beyond  the  Alleghenies  by  the  English  did 
not  disturb  the  Indians.  It  was  reasonable  enough  to 
expect  England  to  guard  the  territory  against  recapture 
by  the  French.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  in 
1763,  however,  the  Indians  looked  to  the  English  to  make 

14  The  original  quota  for  each  county  was  as  follows : Phila.  80,  Chester 
64,  Bucks  64,  Berks  60,  Northampton  30,  Lancaster  200,  York  50,  Cumberland 
30.  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p.  628.  On  June  6t.h,  Stanwix  had  raised  only  17 
from  Bucks,  14  from  Lancaster  and  6 from  Cumberland.  Col.  Rec.  VIII,, 
p.  344. 

15  Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  376.  Vide  description  of  the  horses  and  wagons  of  the 
Germans.  Chapter  IV,  Braddock  expedition.  By  comparison  with  the  excellent 
teams  of  the  German  farmers  those  of  the  non-Germans  must  have  been  in- 
ferior. 

16  Col.  Rec.  VIII,  p.  376. 

17  i.  e.,  Berks,  Northampton,  Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland. 

18  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p.  670.  Colonel  Bouquet  to  Governor  Denny  from 
Shippensburg,  July  12,  1759. 

19  Col.  Rec.  VIII,  pp.  377-8.  Written  from  Bedford,  Pa. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  427. 
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good  their  promises  to  evacuate  the  territory  beyond  the 
Alleghenies. 

On  numerous  occasions,  agents  of  the  British  govern- 
ment had  pledged  to  the  Indians  their  right  to  the  lands 
“west  of  the  setting  sun.”  The  treaty  of  Lancaster, 
1744,  had  used  the  term  in  designating  the  purchase  by 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.21  The  Indians  always  main- 
tained, that,  by  the  setting  sun,  they  had  meant  the  crest 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  Albany  treaty  of  1754 
had  recognized  the  title  of  the  Indians  to  the  lands  of  the 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  Rivers.22  The  treaty  of  Easton  in 
1758  virtually  promised  the  Delawares  and  Shawnese 
that  no  attempts  would  be  made  on  the  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  settle  in  that  country. 

The  Indians  themselves  always  regarded  the  country 
as  their  own.  In  1753  the  Six  Nations  warned  the 
French  not  to  locate  there  because  the  country  belonged 
to  them.23  On  Post’s  missions  in  1758  the  Indians  agreed 
to  aid  the  English  on  the  condition  that  the  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  after  the  French  were  defeated.  Fost  was 
instructed  by  Colonel  Bouquet  to  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
the  Indians  to  alter  their  stand,  but  the  redmen  insisted 
upon  the  condition.24  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
Bouquet,  himself,  assured  a group  of  representative 
Delawares  and  Shawnese  that  England  had  not  come  to 
take  possession  of  their  hunting  grounds.275 

Early  in  1759,  Colonel  Mercer  assured  the  Indians  that 
the  English  would  go  home  after  the  French  were  once 
out  of  the  territory.  In  February  of  1759  some  Indians 
journeyed  all  of  the  way  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadel- 

21  Walton,  p.  112. 

22  Col.  Rec.  VI.  p.  135. 

23  Sipe,  Charles  H. — Fort  Ligronier  and  its  Times,  p.  148. 

24  Post’s  Journal,  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p.  541. 

25  Penna.  Arch.  Ill,  p.  572. 
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phia  to  see  General  Forbes  about  the  continuance  of 
British  soldiers  in  the  Ohio  Country.  Forbes  assured 
these  Indians  that  the  English  had  no  intention  of  mak- 
ing settlements  there.20 

These  assurances  were  renewed  from  time  to  time  by 
provincial  agents  among  the  Indians  and  as  long  as  hos- 
tilities between  France  and  Great  Britain27  existed  the 
Indians  were  inclined  to  accept  the  promises  of  the  white 
men  to  the  effect  that  they  would  depart  from  the  coun- 
try once  the  need  of  keeping  troops  there  was  ended. 

When  the  treaty  of  Paris  finally  awarded  the  Ohio 
Country  definitely  to  the  British  and  the  last  threat  of 
French  control  of  the  area  was  dispelled,  the  Indians 
fully  expected  the  English  to  keep  their  pledges  and  with- 
draw their  troops  from  the  region  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies. They  had  helped  the  English  to  expel  the 
French,  in  order  to  fulfill  terms  of  the  alliance  by  which 
the  western  lands  would  be  returned  to  their  tribes.  The 
Indians  now  feared  that  the  English  were  merely  await- 
ing a pretext  to  expel  them.2S 

The  troops  were  not  withdrawn  after  general  hostili- 
ties ceased.  The  fort  at  Presque  Isle  was  garrisoned 
by  twenty-seven  Royal  Americans  under  Ensign  John 
Christie.20  Sixteen  miles  to  the  south  was  Fort  LeBoeuf, 
garrisoned  by  two  corporals  and  eleven  privates  of  the 
same  regiment.  The  French  Fort  Machault  had  been 
demolished  but  the  British  had  built  a new  one,  named 
Venango,  near  the  ruins.  On  the  ruins  of  Fort  Duquesne 
had  arisen  a strong  British  fort  known  as  Fort  Pitt,  oc- 
cupied by  Captain  Ecuyer  and  a large  contingent  of 

26  Col.  Rec.  VIII,  pp.  269-96. 

27  Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  321.  A Royal  Proclamation  issued  October  7,  1763, 
forbade  settlements  on  Ohio  lands. 

28  Parkman.  Francis — Pontiac’s  Conspiracy,  p.  181. 

29  Front'er  Forts  II,  p.  547. 
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Royal  Americans.30  Other  forts  in  Pennsylvania  were 
still  garrisoned  after  the  treaty  of  Peace  had  been 
signed.  When  questioned  concerning  the  continued  oc- 
cupany  at  Pitt,  Captain  Ecuyer  had  given  the  flimsy 
excuse  to  the  Indians  that  the  reason  for  continuing  there 
was  to  serve  as  a depot  of  supply  for  the  needs  of  the 
Indians.31 

This  explanation  might  well  be  questioned  by  the  red- 
men  when  they  observed  settlers  staking  out  claims 
and  clearing  the  forests  in  the  valleys  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. Scotch-Irish  and  German  settlers  began  to  enter 
the  new  country  shortly  after  the  Forbes  expedition  had 
expelled  the  French. 

A few  settlements  had  been  made  prior  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Duquesne.  Christopher  Gist  had  established 
himself  under  a Virginia  grant  in  1753.  It  was  to  his 
plantation  that  the  terror  stricken  soldiers  and  provincial 
troops  were  led  by  George  Washington  after  the  defeat 
of  Braddock.  During  the  year  of  1753  a group  of  three 
brothers,  Eckerlein  by  name,  had  settled  in  Green  County, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dunkard  Creek.  This  settlement 
was  abandoned  for  a new  home  near  the  Cheat  River. 
In  1757  the  Eckerlein  settlement  was  destroyed.32 

In  1757,  Andrew  Byerly,  a German  from  Lancaster 
County  had  settled  in  Westmoreland  County  on  a planta- 
tion which  later  became  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Bushy  Run.33  Byerly’s  clearing  was  the  largest  between 
Fort  Pitt  and  Fort  Ligonier.  A block  house  was  built 
there  in  1761  and  the  place  was  frequented  by  soldiers 

30  Richards.  H.  M.  M..  p.  510.  The  author  lists  the  names  of  the  Royal 
Americans,  stating  that  they  were  all  Pennsylvania  Germans.  Some  of  the 
names  were  Fisher.  Dogood,  Nash.  Nijrely,  Dortinger,  Trunk. 

31  Sipe.  op.  eit..  pp.  154-161  passim. 

32  Knauss.  p.  39. 

33  Sipe,  p.  163. 
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because  it  was  midway  between  the  two  main  forts  on 
the  frontier. 

The  Indian  uprising  of  1763,  commonly  known  as 
Pontaic’s  Conspiracy,  did  not  grow  out  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania conditions  alone.  The  English  settlers  were  enter- 
ing the  territories  in  Michigan  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Niagara.  The  lands  were  never  purchased  from 
the  Indians  and  naturally  the  aborigines  looked  upon  the 
settlement  as  a breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
Pontiac,  a Chief  or  the  Ottawas,  conceived  a scheme  for 
ridding  the  country,  once  and  for  all  of  white  men  and 
driving  the  English  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With  the 
aid  of  chiefs  of  other  tribes  he  organized  an  alliance 
of  all  tribes  inhabiting  the  area  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  chain  of  Appalachian  Mountains.04 

To  each  tribe  Pontiac  sent  a bundle  of  sticks.  From 
this  bundle  one  was  to  be  removed  each  day  until  there 
remained  only  one  stick.  On  the  next  day  the  warriors 
of  the  tribes  were  to  strike.  The  number  of  sticks 
varied  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  tribes  from 
the  settlements,  those  living  at  the  greatest  distance  be- 
ing given  the  smallest  number  of  sticks.  Through  this 
ruse  it  was  hoped  by  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  campaign 
that  a simultaneous  blow  might  be  struck  against  all 
the  settlements  at  once. 

Only  two  major  obstacles  confronted  the  Indians  in 
their  grand  scheme.  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  Ohio,  and  Niagara, 
on  the  lakes,  were  too  strong  to  be  captured  without  the 
use  of  artillery  A'*  It  was  planned,  therefore,  to  lay  waste 
all  of  the  territory  around  the  forts,  cutting  off  the  source 
of  supplies  and  thus  establishing  a state  of  siege.  The 

34  Parkman : Pontiac’s  Conspiracy,  Chapter  VIII  et  passim. 

35  Col.  Rcc.  IX.  p.  388. 
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smaller  forts  would  not  present  any  great  difficulty  be- 
cause they  were  not  fully  manned  and  operated  on  a 
peace-time  footing. 

The  three  small  forts  north  of  Fort  Pitt,  Presque  Isle, 
LeBoeuf  and  Venango  offered  courageous  but  ineffective 
resistance  to  Indian  attacks.  They  were  garrisoned  by 
small  contingents  of  Royal  Americans  who  found  it  im- 
possible to  hold  out  against  superior  odds. 

The  destruction  of  the  three  forts  north  of  the  Ohio 
had  cut  off  the  line  of  communicaction  from  Pitt  to  the 
lake  region.  Fort  Pitt  was  in  no  great  danger.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  Royal  Americans 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  growing  community  of  Pitts- 
burgh, which  in  1760  already  had  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  houses,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  fort.  Captain 
Ecuyer,  a Swiss  officer  in  command  of  the  fort,  wrote 
to  Colonel  Bouquet,  May  27,  ‘‘I  tremble  for  our  outposts. 
I believe  from  what  I hear,  that  I am  surrounded  by 
Indians.  I neglect  nothing  to  give  them  a good  recep- 
tion; and  I expect  to  be  attacked  tomorrow.  Please  God 
I may  be.  I am  passably  well  prepared.” 

On  June  22,  two  days  after  the  attacks  on  the  north- 
ern forts,  the  Indians  attacked  Fort  Pitt.  The  garrison 
met  the  fire  of  the  Indians  and  threw  them  into  con- 
fusion. On  the  next  day  a group  of  Indians  approached 
the  fort  under  a truce.  In  the  parley  which  followed 
the  Indians  affected  great  concern  for  the  safety  of  the 
garrison,  stating  that  in  a very  short  time  large  bodies 
of  Indians  were  coming  from  the  west  to  destroy  the 
English.  Ecuyer  countered  by  appearing  to  be  solicitous 
for  the  safety  of  the  Indians,  informing  them  that 
thousands  of  British  soldiers  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Ohio.  He  added,  “and  we  hope  that  you  will  not  tell 
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any  of  the  other  Indians,  lest  they  escape  from  our 
vengeance.”30 

Ecuyer’s  diplomacy  had  the  desired  effect.  The  Indians 
were  startled  and  withdrew  from  the  neighborhood.  The 
statement  that  thousands  of  soldiers  were  on  their  way 
to  Fort  Pitt  was  greatly  exaggerated,  altho  not  wTholly 
untrue.  Colonel  Bouquet  was  marching  westward  from 
Carlisle  with  several  hundred  Royal  Americans. 

In  spite  of  the  relative  security  which  Fort  Pitt  en- 
joyed several  difficult  problems  confronted  its  garrison. 
If  the  Indians  captured  all  of  the  surrounding  posts  it 
meant  that  the  fort  and  the  young  Pittsburgh  community 
were  in  a state  of  siege.  The  Seotch-Irish  and  German 
settlers  of  western  Pennsylvania  looked  to  Pitt  for  pro- 
tection against  marauding  Indians.37  It  was  necessary 
to  deploy  men  from  the  fort  to  guard  the  outlying  settle- 
ments and  to  keep  open  the  communication  line  along 
the  Forbes  road  to  the  eastward. 

The  Indian  raids  were  not  confined  to  the  country  near 
Fort  Pitt.  Ligonier  and  Bedford  were  attacked.  'Mas- 
sacres occurred  in  the  valley  east  of  the  mountains,  in 
Tuscarora  valley,  Cumberland  valley  and  Sherman 
Creek.38  Families  fled  in  terror,  taking  “refuge  in  the 
interior  Parts,  where  it  cannot  but  be  extremely  burthen- 
some  to  the  Inhabitants  to  support  them.”  Two  thou- 
sand families  were  tomahawked  or  burned  to  death  in 
the  wake  of  Pontiac’s  War.30 

On  June  25,  General  Amherst  informed  Governor 
James  Hamilton  that  w7agons  and  horses  should  be  raised 
to  carry  an  expedition  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed 

36  Frontier  Forts  II.  pp.  109-117. 

37  Sipe,  p.  162.  Early  in  June,  Capt.  Ecuyer  sent  men  to  aid  Andrew 
Byerly  at  Bushy  Run. 

38  Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  32.  Gov.  Hamilton  to  Assembly. 

39Parkman:  Pontiac’s  Conspiracy,  p.  182. 
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areas.  Colonel  Bouquet  wrote  from  Carlisle  asking  for 
arms,  ammunition  and  supplies  with  which  to  undertake 
the  expedition.40-  The  governor  issued  press  warrants 
for  teams,41  the  organized  counties  raised  volunteer 
troops  for  their  own  defense,42  thus  releasing  the  regu- 
lar soldiers. 

Setting  out  from  Carlisle  with  his  Royal  Americans 
and  some  Highlanders,  Bouquet,  with  his  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  passed  through  the  country  which  had 
suffered  so  terriby  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians 43  He 
relieved  the  forts  along  the  Forbes  road  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt  when  unexpectedly  he  en- 
countered the  main  body  of  Indians  at  Andrew  Byerly’s 
plantation  at  Bushy  Run. 

Bouquet  had  no  knowledge  of  the  numbers  or  position 
of  the  enemy,  but  the  Indians  were  fully  informed  con- 
cerning the  movements  and  strength  of  the  English 
troops.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  which  confronted 
him,  Bouquet  had  left  his  horses  and  wagons  at  Ligonier 
while  he  proceeded  cautiously  to  Fort  Pitt.  Beyond 
Bushy  Run  and  a few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  fort  the 
narrow  defiles  of  Turtle  Creek  had  to  be  passed  and  the 
commander  realized  the  dangers  to  be  encountered  if  he 
were  encumbered  by  convoys  travelling  with  the  army.44 

Before  reaching  Turtle  Creek,  the  advance  guard  of 
Bouquet,  led  by  Andrew  Byerly  and  eighteen  Royal 

40  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  35,  July  5.  1763. 

41  Penna.  Arch.  IV,  pp.  117-8. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  115.  Governor's  commissions  to  Carlisle  (Cumberland),  Lan- 
caster. Berks,  Northampton,  July  11.  1763.  Emboldened  by  the  success  of  the 
western  Indians  those  on  the  eastern  frontiers  fell  upon  the  German  settlements 
in  Berks.  Sept.  11,  killing  and  scalping  ten  persons  and  taking  six  prisoners 
(Col.  Rec.  IX.  pp.  43-4). 

43  Frontier  Forts  II,  p.  516.  “When  Bouquet  arrived  at  Carlisle  at  the  end 
of  June,  he  found  every  building  in  the  fort,  every  house,  barn  and  hovel,  in 
the  littie  town,  crowded  with  the  families  of  settlers  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  terror  of  the  tomahawk.  He  heard  one  ceaseless  wail  of  moaning  and 
lamentation  from  widowed  wives  and  orphaned  children.” 

44  Gordon,  p.  401. 
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Americans,  was  fired  upon  by  Indians.  The  main  army 
speedily  came  to  the  support  of  the  advance  guard  and 
the  Indians  were  beaten  off  temporarily.  A few  minutes 
later  the  Indians  appeared  again  in  greater  force,  emerg- 
ing from  the  heights  along  the  two  flanks  of  the  English 
troops.  A general  charge  dislodged  them  but  again  they 
returned  in  still  greater  force,  attacking  the  rear  of 
Bouquet’s  troops.  Another  general  charge  repelled  the 
enemy  and  night  time  ended  the  first  day’s  encounter. 

The  night  of  August  5th  was  spent  on  the  field  at 
Bushy  Run.  After  a night  of  suspense  the  fighting  was 
resumed  at  dawn.  The  Indians  had  encircled  the  camp 
and  hovered  about  it  at  a distance  of  less  than  500  yards. 
The  firing  began  early  in  the  morning  and  was  kept  up 
incessantly.  Gordon,  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
scribes the  situation  as  “Besieged  rather  than  engaged, 
attacked  without  interruption  and  without  decision,  un- 
able to  advance  or  retreat  they  had  the  dreadful  impres- 
sion of  crumbling  away  by  degrees,  unhonoured  and  un- 
avenged.”45 

Bouquet  employed  a clever  use  of  strategy  to  extricate 
his  soldiers  from  the  situation  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. Feigning  an  attempt  to  retreat,  the  Indians  fell 
into  the  snare  and  exposed  themselves  in  pursuit.46  They 
abandoned  the  shelter  which  the  woods  offered  them,  in 
their  desire  to  follow  up  their  victory.  That  which  was 
designed  to  look  like  a retreat  really  was  a deployment 
of  men  in  such  a way  that  large  bodies  of  the  troops 
were  able  to  ambush  themselves  and  after  the  Indians 
were  exposed  in  full  view,  they  took  advantage  of  their 
position  to  pour  deadly  fire  into  the  badly  disconcerted 
savages.  For  a short  time  the  Indians  fought  as  best 


45  Gordon,  p.  402. 

46  Ibid. 
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they  could  under  the  reversed  conditions  and  then  after 
sixty  Indians  were  killed  they  broke  and  fled.47 

The  victory  at  Bushy  Run  shattered  Pontiac’s  Con- 
spiracy. Fort  Pitt  was  relieved  and  the  road  to  the  Ohio 
was  kept  open.  The  Royal  Americans  had  held  western 
Pennsylvania  safe  in  the  English  interests.  The  way 
was  open  for  German  settlers  to  seek  lands  on  the  Ohio, 
not  as  charged  in  1755,  traitors  to  England  accepting  a 
bribe  from  the  French,48  but  as  loyal  subjects  who  had 
aided  England  conquer  the  region. 

47  Frontier  Forts  II,  p.  528.  Bouquet  reported  50  killed,  60  wounded  and 
five  missing. 

48  See  Chapter  III.  Rev.  William  Smith  to  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  1754. 


Chapter  XI 


THE  PAXTON  BOYS. 

/?&*  HE  Indian  atrocities  of  1763  were  not  confined  to  the 
outlying  settlements  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 
same  sections  which  had  suffered  in  1755  and  afterwards 
were  in  danger  of  raids.  On  the  thirteenth  of  November 
the  Great  Cove1  was  attacked,  five  persons  were  killed 
and  six  were  missing.'2  A report  from  Reading  stated 
that  three  men  were  murdered  by  Indians  on  November 
fifteenth.2  A report  from  Northampton  dated  November 
26  declared,  ‘T  have  reason  to  fear  that  Indians  will  be 
down  in  great  numbers  to  attack  the  Minisinks,  and 
other  parts  of  this  country.”4 

The  Province  was  not  without  means  of  defense  in 
1763  as  it  had  been  in  1755.  Forts  had  been  con- 
structed, military  companies  were  stationed'  at  strategic 
points  and  volunteer  companies  were  organized  quickly 
and  efficiently.5  Indians  who  attacked  settlements  were 
promptly  pursued  into  the  mountains  from  which  they 
had  emerged.0 

Throughout  the  Indian  wars  two  groups  of  Indians 
had  remained  loyal  to  the  English.  They  were  known  as 
the  Conestogas  and  the  Moravian  Indians.  The  Cones- 
togas were  the  wards  of  the  Province.  They  dwelt  upon 
lands  guaranteed  to  them  by  a treaty  with  William  Penn 
in  1701.”  These  lands,  known  as  Conestoga  Manor, 
were  situated  in  Northern  Lancaster  County,  near  the 

1 Lower  part  of  Cumberland  County. 

2 Penna.  Arch.  IV,  p.  138.  Two  of  the  dead  were  soldiers. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  141. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  142.  Asher  Clayton  to  Provincial  Commissioner. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  124. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  125. 

7 Proud  II,  p.  327. 
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Scotch-Irish  settlements  of  Paxtang  and  Donegal.  Dis- 
ease and  warfare  with  other  tribes  had  decimated  the 
tribe  until  in  1763  its  members  numbered  a mere  score.8 
The  men  of  the  tribe  did  no  work  other  than  hunting 
and  fishing  when  the  season  permitted.  The  women 
wove  baskets,  made  “brooms  and  bowls”  which  they 
peddled  among  the  white  settlers.0  The  Scotch-Irish 
neighbors  of  these  Indians  never  entertained  any  kindly 
feeling  toward  the  tribe.10  They  regarded  them  as  lazy 
loafers  who  lived  off  the  generosity  of  the  Province.* 11 

The  second  group  of  friendly  Indians  was  known  as  the 
Moravian  Indians.  They  did  not  represent  any  single 
tribe.  They  were  the  wards  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
whose  missionaries  had  converted  them  to  Christianity.12 
This  group  was  larger  than  the  one  at  Conestoga,  num- 
bering nearly  one  hundred  and  forty.  13  They  lived 
north  of  the  mountains  in  Northampton  County,  not  far 
from  the  Moravian  settlements.  These  Indians  were 
frequently  suspected  of  secret  negotiations  with  enemy 
Indians.14  It  was  claimed  that  they  carried  on  a corre- 
spondence with  enemy  Indians  at  Big  Island.15 

The  massacres  in  Cumberland  during  the  period  of 
Pontiac’s  War  were  frightfully  perpetrated.  Tales  of 
frightful  cruelty  came  from  the  wretched  settlers  who 
fled  in  terror  from  the  Juniata  Valley  and  Sherman’s 
Creek.10  The  victims  were  mostly  Scotch-Irish  who  had 
ventured  beyond  the  older  settlements.17  The  terrible 
deeds  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  in  the  western  part  of 

8 Ibid. 

0 Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  89. 

10  See  Chapter  IV.  Weiser’s  attempt  to  provision  the  Indians  at  Conestoga. 

11  Parkman,  p.  120. 

12  Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  135. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

15  Ibid.  See  also  Ibid.,  p.  120.  Governor  Colden  to  Governor  Penn. 

10  Parkman,  pp.  72-81  passim. 

17  Ibid. 
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the  province  rendered  the  position  of  friendly  Indians 
east  of  the  Susquehanna  extremely  precarious.  The  rage 
of  the  settlers  of  Paxtang  and  Donegal  townships 
reached  a point  where  they  no  longer  differentiated  be- 
tween enemy  or  friendly  redman. 

A resident  of  Paxtang  whose  mother  had  been  mur- 
dered by  an  Indian  circulated  the  report  that  he  had  seen 
the  murderer  enter  Conestoga  Manor.ls  A group  of 
fifty-seven  men  gathered  from  Paxtang  and  Donegal 
townships  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  December  thirteenth. 
Armed  with  firelocks,  hangers  and  hatchets  and  mounted 
upon  spirited  horses,  these  angry  settlers  determined  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.19  They  marched 
upon  the  settlement  at  Conestoga  during  the  night 
and  at  daybreak,  fell  upon  the  defenceless  Indians, 
asleep  in  their  huts.  The  poor  creatures  were  utterly 
helpless.  The  Paxton  men  murdered  every  one  of  the 
victims,  scalping  them  and  mangling  their  bodies.  The 
village  was  set  on  fire  and  most  of  the  huts  were  burned 
to  the  ground.'20 

Only  six  of  the  twenty  Indians  were  found  in  the  vil- 
lage by  the  Paxton  murderers.21  The  remainder  of  the 
tribe  were  scattered  among  the  white  settlements,  some 
of  the  women  having  gone  to  sell  their  wares,  taking 
children  with  them.22  The  roving  habits  of  some  of  the 
men  of  the  tribe  accounted  for  their  absence.2" 

The  news  of  the  massacre  reached  the  officials  of  the 
county  in  the  city  of  Lancaster.  A sheriff’s  posse  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  finding  and  securing  the  four- 

1*  Parkman.  p.  120. 

19  Proud,  p.  £27. 

20  Ibid. 

21  Three  men.  two  women,  one  child.  Shehaes,  the  old  brave  who  had  made 
the  treaty  with  Penn  was  among  those  slain.  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  103. 

22  Proud,  p.  327. 

23  Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  89.  Four  of  the  Conestogas  had  spent  the  night  at 
Peter  Swar’s.  Others  had  gone  to  “Smith’s  Iron  Works”  to  sell  brooms. 
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teen  Conestogas  who  had  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  mur- 
derers.24 The  terrified  Indians  were  found  and  were 
escorted  to  the  city  of  Lancaster,  where  for  want  of  a 
stronger  building  they  were  shut  in  the  jail,  not  as 
prisoners  of  course,  but  as  charges.  They  were  allowed 
the  freedom  of  the  yard  about  the  jail.2'* 

The  perpetrators  of  the  Conestoga  raid  were  chagrined 
at  the  thought  that  their  destruction  had  not  been  com- 
plete. In  a body  they  marched  southward  from  Paxtang 
and  while  the  magistrates  and  officials  of  Lancaster  were 
attending  a Christmas  service20  they  broke  into  the 
jail.27  Once  inside  the  building  they  found  the  Indians 
sunning  themselves  in  the  courtyard.28  They  killed  all 
of  them.20  After  the  inhumane  slaughter  the  assassins 
mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away  before  the  civil 
magistrates  could  apprehend  them.20 

The  news  of  the  murders  at  Conestoga  reached  Gov- 
ernor Penn  on  the  19th  of  December.21  He  issued  orders 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  frontier  counties  to  “exert 
yourselves  on  this  occasion  & to  issue  Warrants  and  take 
all  other  Measures  in  your  power  for  the  -apprehending 
all  the  Principals  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  said 
Indians/32  Two  days  after  he  sent  these  instructions, 
Governor  Penn  arranged  to  have  the  Moravian  Indians 
transported  to  Philadelphia.23  On  December  22,  the 
Moravian  Indians  had  “at  their  earnest  request,  been  re- 


24  Proud,  p.  327. 

25  Ibid. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  328.  The  date  was  Dec.  27.  The  Christmas  service  had  been 
postponed. 

27  Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  100.  Edward  Shippen  to  Governor  Penn. 

28  Proud,  p.  328. 

29  Proud,  writing  a decade  later,  described  the  massacre  as  follows:  “The 
poor  wretches  were  terror  stricken  : they  fell  upon  their  faces  and  protested 
their  innocence:  declared  their  love  for  the  English,  and  that,  in  their  whole  lives 
they  had  never  done  them  any  injury ; and  in  this  posture  they  all  received 
the  hatchet.”  Proud,  p.  328. 

30  Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  100. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  92.  The  murders  occurred  Dec.  14,  1763. 

32  Ibid.,  pp.  92-3. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  94. 
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moved  from  their  Habitation  . . . and  seated  for  the 
present,  for  their  better  security  on  Province  Island.”34 

In  the  report  made  to  the  Governor  December  29,  de- 
scribing the  massacre  of  the  Indians  at  Lancaster  the 
writer,  Edward  Shippen,  stated  “some  people  say  they 
heard  them  (the  Rioters)  declare  they  would  proceed  to 
Province  Island,  and  destroy  the  Indians  there.”35 

On  the  third  of  January,  Lewis  Weiss,  one  of  the 
printers  of  the  Votes  of  the  Assembly,30  petitioned  the 
Assembly  on  behalf  of  the  Moravians.  He  urged  the 
government  ■ to  remove  the  Indians  from  Province 
Island,  fearing  that  they  were  not  secure  enough  in  their 
quarters  in  the  middle  of  the  Delaware  river,37  because 
it  was  apprehended  that  “those  Villains  [Paxton  Boys] 
will  be  down  this  Night  or  Tomorrow.”38  For  the  com- 
plete safety  of  the  Indians  he  urged  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  England.39  The  Assembly  did  not  act  upon  this 
suggestion.  Instead  it  directed  that  fifty-  soldiers  should 
be  placed  on  the  island  to  guard  the  Indians  night  and 
day.40 

Repeated  threats  of  invasion41  by  the  Paxton  men 
forced  Governor  Penn  to  the  extremity  of  appealing  to 
General  Gage42  for  contingents  of  regular  troops  “as 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  expect  that  our  Provincial 
Troops,  if  they  could  be  spared,  could  not  be  brought  to 
act  vigorously  against  their  Friends,  Neighbors  and  re- 

34  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

36  Votes  of  the  Assembly  printed  by  Lewis  Weiss  and  Heinrich  Miller. 

3T  The  river  would  be  no  protection  if  frozen  over  with  ice.  On  Jan.  4. 
1764,  Bradford's  Journal  reports  that  the  Delaware  was  not  navigable  for  this 
reason. 

38  Votes  V,  p.  293. 

39  The  Executive  Council  of  the  province  also  feared  for  the  safety  of 
the  charges  on  Province  Island.  That  body  directed  that  boats  be  stationed 
on  the  island  to  enable  the  Indians  to  escape  if  attacked.  Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  100. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  101. 

41  Penna.  Arch.  IV.  p.  156. 

42  Commander  of  His  Majesty’s  troops  in  North  America  stationed  in  New  York. 
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lations.”43  In  the  same  letter  he  requested  power  to  call 
upon  the  three  companies  of  regular  troops  stationed  at 
Carlisle.44  Gage  replied  that  he  would  send  three  com- 
panies of  the  Royal  Americans  to  Philadelphia45  and  in- 
structed the  commanding  officer  at  Carlisle  “to  pay  due 
obedience  to  all  such  Orders  as  Governor  Penn  shall 
judge  necessary  to  transmit  to  you.”40 

The  panic  stricken  Indians  begged  to  be  removed  from 
the  island  altogether.  They  requested  to  be  sent  to  New 
York  province,  there  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Sir 
William  Johnson.47  Governor  Penn  wrote  to  Johnson  ex- 
plaining the  plight  of  the  Indians  4S  He  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Franklin  of  New  Jersey  explaining  the  necessity 
for  moving  the  Indians  through  that  province.40  He 
wrote  also,  to  Governor  Colden  of  New  York  informing 
him  that  the  Indians  would  be  lodged  in  that  colony.50 

It  happened  that  a company  of  Highlanders  were  in 
Philadelphia  marching  to  New  York.51  Without  wait- 
ing for  replies  to  his  letters,  Penn  directed  that  the  High- 
landers should  escort  the  Moravian  Indians  through 
New  Jersey  to  New  York.52 

The  New  Jersey  authorities  permitted  the  Indians  to 
be  transported  across  the  province  but  when  the  group 
reached  Amboy  word  was  sent  to  the  effect  that  New 
York  would  not  tolerate  them.53  Governor  Franklin 
stated  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Penn  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Jersey  “will  be  as  averse  to  them  as  those 

43  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  103. 

44  Ibid. 

45  Ib'd.,  p.  118. 

4(5  Ibid.,  p.  119. 

47  Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  100. 

48  Ibid.,  pp.  111-2. 

49  Ibid.,  p.  113. 

50  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

51  Ibid.,  p.  111. 

52  Ibid. 

53  Penn.  Arch.  IV,  p.  57. 
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of  your  own  province  if  they  are  like  to  be  put  to  any 
Expense  on  their  Account.”5* 

Governor  Colden’s  letter  to  Penn  was  an  unconditional 
refusal  to  permit  the  transportation  of  the  Indians  into 
the  province.  He  stated  that  the  New  York  people  were 
hostile  to  Indians,  many  of  them  wishing  to  organize 
punitive  expeditions  similar  to  the  one  at  Lancaster.  He 
did  agree,  however,  that  two  representatives  of  the 
Indians  would  be  permitted  to  enter  New  York  if  they 
wished  to  consult  with  Sir  William  Johnson.5-1 

The  Executive  Council  of  New  York  declared  that  in 
their  belief  Province  Island  furnished  better  protection 
for  the  Indians  than  any  part  of  New  York  could  pro- 
vide.50 

There  remained  no  alternative  for  the  Pennsylvania 
authorities.  The  Moravian  Indians  were  escorted  back 
to  Philadelphia,57  by  the  contingent  of  Royal  Americans 
despatched  by  General  Gage.5S  The  rebuffs  which  Gov- 
ernor Penn  had  received  would  have  furnished  the  As- 
sembly opportunities  to  embarrass  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  government,  but  in  the  matter  of  protecting  the 
Indians  the  Assembly  and  Governor  were  in  accord. 
The  Assembly  gave  Penn  power  to  meet  the  problem  by 
agreeing  to  the  establishment  of  a heavy  guard.59 

The  return  of  the  Indians  brought  repeated  threats 
from  the  Paxton  Boys. 00  The  people  of  Philadelphia 
were  alarmed.  It  was  feared  that  a mob  of  irate  Scotch 
Irishmen  would  invade  the  city.  The  Quakers  were  in  a 
quandary  as  to  what  to  do.  The  only  way  to  repel  the 

54  Ibid. 

55  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  120. 

56  Ibid.,  p.  122. 

57  Ibid. 

58  Penna.  Arch.  IV.  p.  158. 

59  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  124. 

60  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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invaders  would  be  to  take  up  arms  against  them;  to  do 
this  would  be  contrary  to  their  religious  principles.  Not 
to  repel  the  invaders  would  result  in  the  murder  of  the 
Indians  entrusted  to  their  care.  To  follow  the  latter 
course  was  obviously  as  sinful  as  to  adopt  the  former. 

The  return  of  the  Indians  brought  renewed  threats 
from  Lancaster.1’1  The  authorities  were  alarmed.  Cap- 
tain Schlosser,  commander  of  the  Royal  Americans, 
was  given  orders  to  fire  upon  any  body  of  armed  men 
who  might  approach  “in  a hostile  manner”  the  barracks 
in  which  the  Indians  were  quartered.  Governor  Penn 
wrote  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Carlisle  directing  him 
to  move  all  his  troops  eastward  to  Lancaster  and  there 
“to  wait  in  readiness.”63 

On  January  20th  the  Assembly  appealed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  check  “a  set  of  Ruffians  whose  audacious  cruelty 
is  checked  by  no  sentiment  of  humanity  and  by  no  re- 
gard for  the  Laws  of  the  Country.”04  The  appeal  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  several  companies  of  the  Royal 
Americans  were  stationed  in  the  city,  but  the  Governor 
hesitated  to  press  them  into  service.  He  doubted  whether 
the  civil  authority  had  the  right  to  command  the  mili- 
tary.03 In  order  to  overcome  this  objection  the  Assem- 
bly passed  a bill  on  February  3rd  extending  the  Riot 
Act00  of  George  II  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  for 
a short  period  of  time.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor on  the  same  day.67 

61  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  126.  Benjamin  Kendall,  a Quaker  merchant,  had  visited 
Lancaster  Jan.  26,  1764.  There  he  conversed  with  Robert  Fulton.  Kendall:  “I 
hear  you  intend  to  kill  Quakers.”  Fulton : “No.  God  forbid,  but  they  or  any 
others  who  should  oppose  them  they  would  kill.’’  Kendall  declared  that  the 
angry  settlers  “were  of  the  same  Spirit  with  the  blood-ran,  blood-thirsty  Pres- 
byterians who  cut  off  King  Charles  his  Head.” 

62  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  127. 

63  Ibid. 

64  Votes  V,  p.  306. 

65  Penna.  Arch.  IV,  p.  158.  Captain  Schlosser. 

66  Votes  V,  p.  310. 

67  Ibid. 
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Reports  reached  Philadelphia  on  February  8 stating 
that  a “large  number  of  rioters  were  approaching  in  a 
hostile  manner. ”GS  Extensive  preparations  were  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  Captain  Schlosser  was  directed  to  defend  the 
Indians  “to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  riot  act  first  be- 
ing read  by  a civil  officer.”70  Citizens  were  encouraged 
to  take  up  arms.  “The  ringing  of  Bells”  was  agreed 
upon  as  a signal  for  a general  alarm,  upon  hearing  this 
signal  the  inhabitants  were  instructed  to  “turn  out  with 
their  arms  and  repair  to  the  Barracks. ”Tl  Cannon  were 
mounted,  ammunition  was  distributed  and  spies  were  dis- 
patched into  Lancaster.72 

On  February  4 the  Governor  sent  the  following  mes- 
sage to  the  Assembly:  “I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
the  same  fanatic  Rage  wThich  actuated  those  who  lately 
put  to  death  the  Indians  of  Lancaster  County  still  pre- 
vails among  them  and  that  instead  of  having  any  Re- 
morse for,  or  in  the  least  dreading  the  consequences  of 
their  conduct  I have  just  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
daily  strengthening  their  Party  and  adding  greatly  to 
their  number  and  threaten  to  come  armed  in  a body  and 
repeat  the  same  act  of  cruelty  . . . They  have  already 
given  abundant  Proof  that  neither  Religion,  Humanity, 
or  Laws  are  objects  of  consideration.”72 

In  the  same  address,  Penn  asked  for  the  passage  of  a 
militia  act,  stating  that  the  Royal  Americans  were  about 
to  leave  town  and  the  citizens  would  have  to  provide  their 
own  defences.74 

68  Votes  V,  p.  311. 

69  Penna.  Arch.  IV,  p.  158.  A German  officer  in  command  of  Royal  Ameri- 
cans. In  a letter  to  Gov.  Penn  he  states  “as  I am  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  Laws  of  England  (Being  a Foreigner)  . . .” 

70  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  132. 

71  Ibid. 

72  Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  133. 

73  Ibid. 

74  Ibid. 
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To  this  challenge  the  people  of  the  city  responded  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Franklin  hastily  organized  several 
companies  of  militia  while  even  the  Quakers  curiously 
examined  the  sights  and  barrels  of  guns.75  The  city  was 
set  to  greet  the  invaders  with  bullets.  The  prospect  of 
having  it  out  with  Scotch  Irishmen  must  have  appealed 
to  the  Quakers  indeed,  if  they  went  to  the  lengths  of 
taking  weapons  into  their  hands. 

In  these  elaborate  preparations  the  Germans  of  Phila- 
delphia took  little  part.76  They  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
articles,  not  many  of  them  enlisted  in  the  hurriedly  or- 
ganized companies  in  defense  of  the  city.  When  the 
alarm  was  sounded  the  Germans  did  not  answer  the 
bells.77  The  Governor  and  council  complained  to  the 
German  and  Swedish  clergymen  that  the  German  part 
of  the  population  was  not  doing  its  share  in  defense  of  the 
city.7S  The  clergymen  urged  German  citizens  to  appease 
the  Governor  by  offering  for  service.  Other  pastors 
went  out  to  meet  the  rioters  with  the  purpose  of  dis- 
suading Germans  who  might  be  among  the  approaching 
mob.  These  clergymen  reported  that  very  few  Germans 
were  among  the  Paxton  men.70 

In  his  Journal  for  February  6,  1764,  Reverend  Henry 
Melchior  Muhlenberg  stated  the  reasons  he  observed  for 
the  apathy  of  the  Germans  of  Philadelphia  in  regard  to 
the  threatened  invasion.  He  declared  that  some  of  the 
Germans  in  the  city  were  not  well  disposed  toward 
Indians  in  general ; that  it  was  inhumane  to  expect  white 
men  to  kill  other  white  men  to  protect  Indians,  particu- 

75  Parkman,  p.  126. 

76  Sharpless.  Isaac:  Two  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania  History,  p.  155.  The 
Quakers  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a company  of  Germans 
who  marched  in  a body  to  their  assistance. 

77  Muhlenberg’s  Journal — Translated  by  Heister  Muhlenberg.  Published  in 
Penna.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Vol.  I,  p.  73-78. 

78  Ibid. 

79  Ibid. 
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larly  white  men  who  had  suffered  severely  at  the  hands 
of  Indians ; that  the  government  was  spending  money  to 
support  old  men,  squaws  and  children  in  idleness  while 
the  young  braves  of  the  tribe  slaughtered  their  white 
brethren  on  the  frontiers  and  finally  that  “they  (the  Ger- 
mans) said  they  were  ready  to  pour  out  their  blood  and 
treasure  for  our  gracious  king  and  the  persons  in  auth- 
ority, but  not  for  the  sake  of  Quakers,  Moravians,  and 
their  creatures.1 ”80 

Meanwhile  the  Paxton  Boys  advanced  from  the  west. 
When  they  reached  the  Schuylkill  river  they  found  that 
all  ferries  across  it  were  on  the  opposite  side.  They 
turned  northward,  intending  to  enter  the  city  by  way 
of  Germantown.81 

David  Rittenhouse  in  his  Memoirs  gives  us  a descrip- 
tion, prejudiced  perhaps,  but  significant  nevertheless,  of 
the  invasion  of  Germantown: 

“About  fifty  of  the  Scoundrels  marched  by  my  workshop. 
I have  seen  hundreds  of  Indians  travelling  the  country  and 
can  with  truth  affirm  that  the  behavior  of  these  fellows  was 
ten  times  more  savage  and  brutal  than  theirs.  Frightening 
women  by  running  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  through  windows, 
swearing  and  hallooing,  attacking  men  without  the  least  pro- 
vocation dragging  them  by  their  hair  to  the  ground  and  pre- 
tending to  scalp  them.”^2 

In  Germantown  the  rioters  met  persons  who  dissuaded 
them  from  their  purpose  and  the  danger  of  bloodshed 
was  averted.83 

The  Paxton  affair  formed  the  subject  of  poems  mock- 
ing the  militant  stand  of  the  Quakers.  In  a pamphlet 

80  Ibid.. 

81  “Conduct  of  the  Paxton  Men” — A Pamphlet  (Anonymous),  Ridgway  Li- 
brary, Philadelphia. 

82  Rittenhouse  Memoirs,  p.  148. 

83  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  137.  The  governor  claimed  that  the  preparations  made 
for  defending  the  city  frightened  the  invaders.  The  Paxton  men  claimed  that 
they  had  come  to  present  a petition  to  the  assembly.  Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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entitled  “Dialogue  and  Reflections”  appeared  a cartoon 
depicting  the  wavering  courage  of  the  armed  Friends. 
The  cartoon  shows  the  arrival  of  the  “Dutch  butchers” 
at  the  barracks  in  which  the  Indians  were  housed.  The 
Quakers  become  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  men  who  can 
march  in  military  order.  One  Quaker  says  to  his  com- 
rade in  arms,  “I  must  take  care  of  my  mother’s  silver- 
ware,” and  then  departs.  Other  Quakers  drop  their 
weapons  in  terror.84  Attached  to  the  cartoon  is  the  fol- 
lowing poem: 

Come  all  ye  brave  Delphias  and  Listen  to  me 
A Story  of  Truth  I’ll  unfold  to  Thee. 

Its  of  the  Paxtonians  as  you  shall  hear 

Who  caused  this  city  in  arms  to  appear. 

Brave  P — n then  assembled  his  council  with  speed, 

The  inhabitants  too  for  there  ne’er  was  more  need 

To  go  to  the  State  House  and  there  to  attend 

With  all  the  learned  arguments  that  could  be  pen’d. 

There  was  Lawyers  and  Doctors  and  children  in  arms 
Who  had  more  need  of  nurses  than  to  carry  arms. 

The  Q rs  so  peaceful  as  you  will  find 

Who  never  before  to  arms  were  inclined. 

To  kill  the  Paxtonians,  they  then  did  advance 

With  guns  on  their  shoulders,  but  how  they  did  prance 

When  a troop  of  Dutch  butchers  came  to  help  them  to  fight 
Some  down  with  their  guns,  ran  away  in  a fright.85 

Another  poem  lampooning  the  Quakers  appeared  in  a 
pamphlet  whose  significant  title  was  “A  Battle!  a Battle 
a squirt!  Where  no  man  was  killed  and  no  man  was 
hurt!” 

When  we  begin  we’ll  on  pellmell 

And  drive  the  Paxton  Boys  to  h — 1 
But  hark!  the  horn  sounds  an  express 


84  Dialogue  and  Reflection:  Pamphlet  (anon.),  Ridgway  Library,  Phila. 

85  Ibid. 
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From  B — , from  R — from  H — and  S — 

The  Paxton  Boys  are  coming  down 
To  kill  us  all  and  burn  the  town. 

To  Arms!  To  Arms!  with  one  accord 
The  Sword  of  Quakers  and  the  Lord! 

Let  no  man  stand  with  hand  in  pocket 
Each  Meeting  door — quick,  quick  unlock  it. 

They  came,  they  saw,  they  found  them  civil 
With  no  intent  of  harm  or  evil 
But  humbly  to  request  redress 

For  cruel  Indian’s  wickedness 
And  to  expose  a juglers  Box 

Contrived  by  P — n and  F — x 
By  which  with  a magic  trick 

Could  show  white  folks  as  black’s  Oldnick 
And  whats’  as  wonderful  again 

Make  Indian  villains  honest  men.SG 

Still  another  pamphlet,  entitled  “The  Conduct  of  the 
Paxton  Men”  reminded  the  readers  of  the  occasion  when 
a wagon  load  of  dead  bodies  of  Germans  wTas  driven  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.87  “Did  we  hear  any  of  these 
Lamentations  that  are  now  so  plentifully  poured  forth  for 
the  Conestoga  Indians?  Oh  my  friends  Must  I answer 
NO?  The  Dutch  and  the  Irish  are  murdered  without 
pity.”88 

The  Assembly  passed  an  Act  requiring  that  the  per- 
petrators of  the  Conestoga  and  Lancaster  massacres 
should  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  Bucks,  Chester  or  Phila- 
delphia Counties  if  they  were  apprehended.80  These  were 
the  counties  in  which  Quakers  predominated,  and  the 
representatives  from  these  counties  were  able  to  control 
the  assembly  because  of  the  unfair  distribution  of  repre- 

86  “A  Battle!  A Battle!  Pamphlet  alleged  to  have  been  printed  at  the 
Brazen  Nase  College,  Germantown.  Ridgway  Library. 

87  See  Chapter  VII. 

88  Conduct  of  the  Paxton  Men:  Pamphlet,  Ridgway  Library. 

89  Votes  of  the  Assembly  V,  p.  413. 
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sentation.00  The  leaders  of  the  Paxton  men  presented  a 
remonstrance  against  the  act  transferring  the  trials  to 
the  Quaker  counties.91  The  remonstrance  was  presented 
in  behalf  of  “the  Frontier  Counties  of  Lancaster,  York, 
Cumberland,  Berks  and  Northampton.”92  Those  who 
presented  it  constituted  themselves  as  spokesmen  for  all 
these  counties  instead  of  confining  their  grievances  to  the 
affected  area  of  Paxtang,  Lancaster  County. 

After  presenting  the  complaint  that  frontier  counties 
were  not  properly  represented  in  the  Assembly  the  re- 
monstrance turned  to  a recital  of  grievances  which  the 
authors  hoped  would  serve  to  justify  the  perpetration  of 
the  murders.  Concerning  the  Moravian  Indians  it  was 
declared — “As  for  the  Moravian  Indians  there  were 
strong  grounds  at  least  to  suspect  their  friendship  as  it 
is  known  they  carried  on  a correspondence  with  our 
Enemies  on  the  Great  Island.  We  killed  three  Indians 
going  from  Bethlehem  to  the  Great  Island  with  blankets, 
ammunitions  and  Provisions  which  is  undeniable  proof 
that  the  Moravian  Indians  were  in  Confederacy  With  our 
open  enemies.”93 

They  pointed  out  that  “no  ravages  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Northampton  County  since  the  removal  of  the 
Moravian  Indians  when  the  Great  Cove  has  been  struck 
since.”94  They  declared  that  one  of  the  Moravian  Indians 
“is  proved  by  the  oath  of  Stinton’s  Widow  to  be  the 
very  person  that  murdered  her  Husband.”95  The  pro- 
tection of  these  Indians  at  public  expense  “wdiile  our 
suffering  Brethren  on  the  Frontiers  are  almost  destitute 
of  the  necessaries  of  Life  and  are  neglected  by  the  Pub- 

90  See  Chapter  VII. 

91  Col.  Rec.  IX,  pp.  138-142. 

92  Ibid.  Authors:  Matthew  Smith  and  James  Gibson. 

93  Votes  V,  pp.  313-316. 

94  Ibid. 

95  Ibid. 
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lie,  is  sufficient  to  make  us  macl  with  rage.”!,G  The  Cones- 
toga Indians,  they  charged,  were  allied  “with  our  openly 
embittered  Enemies,  and  some  of  whom  have,  by  several 
Oaths  been  proved  to  be  murderers.' ”97 

Another  declaration  issued  two  days  later,  February 
17,  1764,  charged  Israel  Pemberton  with  conspiring  with 
the  Indians  for  the  destruction  of  the  white  settlers. 
It  was  stated  . . “that  some  time  before  Conrad  Weiser 
died  [1760]  some  Indians  belonging  to  the  Great  Island 
or  Wyalusing  assured  him  [Weiser]  that  Israel  Pember- 
ton (an  ancient  leader  of  that  Faction  which  for  a long 
time  have  found  means  to  enslave  this  province  to  the 
Indians)  together  with  others  of  the  Friends  had  given 
them  a Rod  to  scourge  the  white  people  who  settled  in 
their  lands.”  The  declaration  stated  that  proof  of  the 
statement  could  be  found  in  the  records  of  Berks 
County  .rs 

In  May,  1764,  the  Quakers  in  the  Assembly  framed  a 
specious  reply  to  the  charges  which  Smith  and  Gibson 
had  made  concerning  Pemberton’s  actions  with  the 
Indians.  The  reply  stated  that  proper  inquiry  had  been 
made  into  the  records  of  Berks  County.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  proved  that  no  such  records  existed.09 
Concerning  the  statement  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
Weiser  it  had  been  learned  that  the  interpreter  had 
made  a note  in  his  journal  to  the  effect  that  two  Indians 
told  him  a story  which  they  had  heard  from  another 
Indian,  pretending  to  be  a messenger  from  the  Ohio. 
The  story  did  not  mention  any  name  nor  contain  the 
charges  expressed  in  the  declaration  “and  from  the  En- 
quiry we  have  made  we  find  them  groundless  and  unjust 

96  Ibid. 

97  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  143. 

98  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

99  Votes  V,  p.  417. 
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and  altered  with  a view  to  amuse  and  inflame  the 
Credulous  and  to  vilify  and  caluminate  us.”100 

The  declaration  of  Smith  and  Gibson  gave  the  issue  a 
broader  scope  than  the  confines  of  Paxtang  township  or 
the  Scotch-Irish  settlements  of  Lancaster  County.  Very 
adroitly  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  the  frontier  counties 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  representation  which 
gave  the  three  old  counties  the  control  of  the  Assembly. 
If  representation  were  fairly  determined,  they  declared, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  transfer  the  trial  from 
the  county  in  which  the  crime  took  place  to  the  three 
eastern  counties.101 

The  Paxton  Boys  were  attempting  to  involve  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  crimes.  Their  references  to  Berks  County 
and  Weiser  called  forth  a remonstrance  from  the  judges 
of  Berks  County.  The  remonstrance  sent  to  the  Assem- 
bly was  entitled  “The  Remonstrance  of  the  Grand  In- 
quest of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  at  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  held  at  Reading  May  9, 
1764. ”102  The  judges  declared:  “That  it  gives  us,  and  we 
doubt  not  every  Friend  of  Peace  and  Order  in  Good  Gov- 
ernment, much  concern  to  hear  and  observe  the  late 
riotous,  tumultuous  and  disorderly  Behavior  of  many 
persons  within  this  province  greatly  tending  to  disquiet 
the  minds,  disturb  the  Peace  and  terrify  his  Majesty’s 
peaceable  Subjects  within  the  same. 

In  General  as  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  county  we 
have  known  and  believe  them  to  be  orderly  and  good  sub- 
jects and  Friends  to  Government  and  good  order  and  are 
firmly  persuaded  none  of  the  Freemen  of  the  same  were 
engaged  or  concerned  in  any  manner  in  the  late  dan- 
gerous riot  at  Germantown. 


100  Ibid. 

101  Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  138. 

102  Votes  of  the  Assembly  V,  p.  340. 
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And  as  to  the  Declaration  and  Petition  lately  presented 
to  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  signed  by 
Mathew  Smith  and  James  Gibson  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  frontier  counties  and  lately  published  in  the  News- 
papers, we  pray  leave  further  to  say  and  remonstrate 
thereupon,  that  the  said  Gibson  and  Smith  are  unknown 
to  any  of  us,  not  residents  of  this  County,  NOR  have  we 
heard  nor  can  we  believe  they  or  either  of  them  received 
any  Direction,  Power  or  authority  from  any  Freemen  of 
this  County  to  ask  or  petition  for  any  matter  in  behalf 
of  the  same  and  therefore  for  ourselves,  as  the  good 
Freemen  of  this  County  we  do  disavow  all  such  their 
proceedings  as  to  us ; who  now  as  well  as  hereto- 
fore, and  we  hope  ever  shall  hereafter  preserve  the 
character  of  dutiful  subjects  to  government  and  its  Laws 
in  all  humble  Manner  petition  our  Superiors  for  Redress 
of  any  grievances  we  may  conceive  ourselves  to  labour 
under.”103 

The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  Germans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  cast  their  lot  with  the  Scotch-Irish  in  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  the  province.  They  no. longer  supported 
the  Quakers  with  the  former  degree  of  loyalty,  but  the 
rash  actions  of  such  persons  as  the  Paxton  Boys  did  not 
appeal  to  the  German  character.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Germans  of  Berks  County  repudiated  them  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Moravians  in  Northampton  County  were 
not  inclined  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  men  who  had 
threatened  the  safety  of  their  Indians  charges. 


103  Votes  V,  p.  340. 


Chapter  XII 


PETITION  FOR  A ROYAL  PROVINCE. 

HE  frequent  quarrels  between  the  Proprietary 
*0/  Governor  and  the  elected  Assembly  led  to  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  a large  group  of  citizens  to  convert  Penn- 
sylvania from  a proprietary  to  a royal  province.  The 
differences  of  opinion  on  this  question  led  to  bitter  ac- 
cusations, in  the  form  of  anonymous  pamphlets,  against 
the  protagonists  and  the  antagonists  of  the  project.  Al- 
though the  movement  was  abortive,  the  feelings  engen- 
dered by  the  hostile  groups  resulted  in  widening  still 
further  the  breach  which  already  existed  between  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  the  Quakers  and  indirectly  served  to 
align  the  Germans  along  side  of  their  neighbors  to  the 
west  of  them,  eradicating  the  ties  which  had  held  them 
true  to  the  Quakers  for  nearly  a century.  After  1765 
the  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  make  common  cause  in 
affairs  which  concerned  the  province. 

The  agitation  for  a conversion  to  a royal  province 
began  in  1757  when  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  capacity 
as  agent  for  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  a 
series  of  charges  against  the  Proprietors  under  the  title 
of  “Heads  of  Complaints.”1  He  charged  that  the  right 
of  citizens  to  make  their  own  laws  through  their  repre- 
sentatives was  abridged  by  instructions  which  Proprie- 
tors issued  to  their  appointed  governors;2  that  these  in- 
structions hampered  the  governor  who  was  in  a better 
position  to  judge  than  were  the  non-resident  Proprietors; 
that  in  time  of  war  the  Assembly  “are  reduced  to  the 

1 Col.  Rec.  VIII,  PP-  278-9. 

2 See  Chapter  VII. 
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necessity  of  either  losing  their  country,  or  giving  up  the 
Liberties  of  the  People,  and  receiving  Law  from  the  Pro- 
prietary” ; that  the  Proprietors  insist  upon  the  exemption 
of  their  own  estates  from  taxation.  The  Proprietors 
were  asked  to  “redress  the  aggrievances  complained  of 
in  order  that  Harmony  may  be  restored.”3 

More  than  a year  passed  before  the  Proprietors  made 
any  formal  reply  to  the  charges  contained  in  the  Heads 
of  Complaints .4  The  answer  to  the  charges  was  based 
upon  legal  advice.5  It  was  a carefully  phrased  denial 
of  all  the  complaints  and  on  the  whole  a dignified  state- 
ment of  their  case.  They  reminded  the  author  of  the 
Complaints  that  they  had  contributed  five  thousand 
pounds  for  the  defence  of  the  province  in  1755;  that 
their  refusal  to  have  the  estates  taxed  was  based  upon 
proprietary  rights  which  if  surrendered  might  result 
in  confiscation  by  local  assemblies.  As  for  the  limits 
placed  upon  a governor  by  instructions  from  the  Pro- 
prietors, this  matter  would  be  no  different  in  the  case  of 
any  governor.  No  matter  how  appointed  the  governor 
would  be  under  instructions  whether  proprietary  or 
royal.6 

For  several  years  the  issue  was  not  raised  again  until 
Governor  Penn  in  1764  presented  a supply  bill  to  raise 
money  for  extending  the  operations  against  the  Indians.7 
Again  the  question  of  taxing  Proprietary  estates  injected 
itself  into  the  dispute  between  the  governor  and  the  as- 
sembly.8 The  two  branches  of  the  government  could 
not  agree  upon  the  phrasing  of  the  bill.  The  governor 
insisted  upon  definite  exemption  of  proprietary  estates 

3 Col.  Rec.  VIII.  P.  279. 

4 November  27.  1758. 

5 The  Proprietor?  alleged  that  Franklin  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing counsel.  They  failed  to  state  in  what  way. 

6 Col.  Rec.  VIII.  p.  281. 

7 Bouquet’s  expedition  of  1764. 

8 Col.  Rec.  IX.  p.  156. 
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in  language  which  could  not  be  controverted,  while  the 
assembly  maintained  that  general  clauses  concerning  ex- 
emptions were  sufficient.9  The  acrimonious  debates 
which  grew  out  of  the  quarrel  lasted  for  several  months. 
Occasionally  the  underlying  current  of  anti-Proprietary 
feeling  emerged  to  the  surface.  In  a message  from  the 
Assembly  to  the  Governor  the  charges  were  made  rather 
bluntly : 

“As  you  must  know  that  those  Contests  [former  disputes 
on  similar  questions]  arose  solely  from  Proprietary  injustice, 
you  cannot  be  ignorant  to  whom  all  those  Evils  and  Miseries 
ought  to  be  imputed  [the  Massacres]  . . if  any  ill  Consequences 
ensue  from  the  Delay,  they  will  undoubtedly  add  to  that  load 
of  Obloquy  and  Guilt  the  Proprietary  family  is  already  bur- 
dened with,  & bring  their  Government  into  (if  possible)  still 
greater  contempt.”io 

To  this  criticism  the  Governor  haughtily  made  answer 
“I  shall  pass  them  over  with  the  silent  Disregard  they 
deserve.”11  In  the  midst  of  the  quarrel  Franklin  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  Assembly  to  take  the  place  of  the 
veteran  Isaac  Norris,  the  Quaker  Assemblyman,  who 
wearied  of  the  prolonged  dispute.12  Under  Franklin’s 
leadership  a new  supply  bill  was  formed  which  proved 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  governor13  but  the  quarrel  be- 
tween governor  and  assembly  was  widened  in  its  scope. 
The  message  accompanying  the  revised  supply  bill  stated 
■significantly : 

“And  we  may  add  that  in  our  zeal  for  the  Public  Service 
we  have  departed  from  the  Ancient  forms  of  Parliamentary 
Proceeding  & waved  other  important  Rights  which  under  a 
more  equitable  government  we  should  not  have  been  con- 
strained to  do,  and  such  a Government  we  hope  is  not  far  dis- 
tant and  that  an  end  will  thereby  be  put  to  these  disagreeable 

9 Ibid.,  p.  160. 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  164-6. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  182. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  184. 
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Proprietary  contentions  and  the  people  of  this  much  injured 
Province  restored  to  their  Privileges,  which  they  have  long 
been  deprived  of;  Proprietary  Will  and  Pleasure  being  now 
our  only  Law  which  through  public  necessity  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  War  we  have  been  and  are  compelled  to  obey.”i4 

By  a “more  equitable  government”  the  Assembly 
meant  government  under  a Royal  Charter.  The  leader 
of  the  movement  was  Franklin,  erstwhile  speaker  of  the 
lower  House.  On  April  12,  while  the  disputes  with  the 
governor  on  the  question  of  the  supply  bill  were  at  their 
height,  Franklin  had  published  a lengthy  pamphlet  en- 
titled Cool  Thoughts  in  which  he  charged  the  Proprietors 
with  the  miseries  of  the  people.  Concerning  the  Paxton 
affair  he  said— -“not  a magistrate  dares  wave  a Finger 
towards  discovering  or  apprehending  the  Delinquents 
(we  must  not  call  them  murderers).  They  assemble 
again  and  with  arms  approach  the  capitol.  The  govern- 
ment truckles  and  condescends  to  cajole  them.15 

The  Lower  House  joined  in  the  criticism  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  by  the  Proprietors.  In  a series 
of  Resolves  passed  March  24,  1764,  the  House  declared 
that  the  Proprietors  were  responsible  for  the  “thinly 
and  scattering  settled”  frontiers  which  made  Indian  raids 
possible.  This  condition  existed  because  the  Proprie- 
tors “surveyed  the  best  tracts  of  land  for  themselves  and 
dependents,  to  lie  waste  in  great  quantities  for  a future 
market.”16 

The  organization  of  the  Assembly  in  1764  continued 
to  reflect  Quaker  dominance.  Although  the  controversies 
growing  out  of  the  Militia  Act  of  1755  had  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  of  a number  of  Quakers  from  member- 
ship, the  elections  after  1757  returned  a majority  of 

14  Ibid.,  p.  188.  May  30,  1764. 

15  Pamphlet  entitled  Cool  Thoughts — Ridgway  Library,  Philadelphia. 

16  Votes  V,  p.  337.  Resolves  N.  C.  D.  9. 
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Quaker  controlled  votes.17  The  Quakers  were  the  spon- 
sors of  the  project  to  convert  Pennsylvania  into  a Royal 
Province.  Franklin  was  their  spokesman.18 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a change  in  the  charter  of 
the  colony  took  definite  form  when  in  May  of  1764  sev- 
eral petitions  were  circulated  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province.10  The  tenor  of  all  these  petitions  was  the 
same.  The  king  was  humbly  beseeched  to  take  the 
troubled  province  under  the  shelter  of  the  royal  will.20 
One  petition  was  signed  by  citizens  generally  without  re- 
gard to  church  affiliations  or  national  origins.21  This 
was  the  main  petition.  To  it  there  were  attached  fifteen 
hundred  signatures.22  A second  petition  was  signed 
only  by  Quakers.23  A third  petition  was  signed  by  a few 
Germans,  less  than  sixty  names  being  attached  to  the 
document.24  No  petition  was  circulated  among  the 
Scotch-Irish.25 

The  Assembly  directed  that  the  provincial  agent  in 
London26  should  present  the  petitions  to  the  Crown.  It 
was  felt,  however,  that  some  one  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem and  an  avowed  enthusiast  for  the  project  should  be 
present  at  the  time  of  the  presentation.  Franklin  was 
the  logical  choice  for  this  post  and  the  Assembly  elected 


17  See  election  returns  published  in  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  Volumes  IV 
and  V passim. 

18  Franklin  was  always  opposed  to  the  Proprietors.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Penn  family  deserted  the  Quaker  faith  after  the  death  of  William 
the  Founder.  Thomas  and  Richard  were  Anglicans. 

19  Votes  V,  p.  344. 

20  Original  petitions  in  Records  of  the  Privy  Council,  London,  Bundle  No. 
50.  Photostatic  copies  in  Penna.  Hist.  Soc. 

21  Jacob  Hiltzhimer's  signature  appears  on  this  petition.  He  was  a Gelrman. 

22  Votes  V,  p.  343. 

23  Ibid. 

24  The  number  cannot  be  exactly  determined  because  the  faded  condition  of 
the  writing  renders  a part  of  it  illegible.  The  reason  given  for  forming  a separate 
petition  for  Germans  was  that  some  Germans  were  unwilling  to  sign  what  they 
could  not  read.  The  text  of  the  petition  is  in  German.  (Vidimus,  Penna.  Hist. 
Soc.,  June.  1934).  Translation  of  Preamble:  Whereas  many  Germans  do  not 
understand  the  English  petition  which  follows,  and  no  reasonable  man  would 
sign  anything  he  does  not  understand ; therefore  a true  translation  has  been 
made. 

25  And  for  very  good  reasons  as  will  become  apparent  presently. 

26  Richard  Jackson  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
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him  to  act  as  assistant  to  the  agent  in  London.27  During 
the  summer  months  which  followed  the  spring  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Assembly,  the  citizenry  took  up  the  discus- 
sion of  the  project.  The  question  became  the  main  issue 
of  the  October  elections  of  that  year  (1764).  Political 
parties  developed  along  new  lines.  The  old  alliance  be- 
tween Quaker  and  German  was  broken  as  large  bodies 
of  German  voters  made  common  cause  with  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  who  unanimously  opposed  the  scheme. 

Any  plan  which  would  increase  the  power  of  a king 
over  them  would  be  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  rest- 
less frontiersmen  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  Presby- 
terians with  the  blood  of  Covenanters  running  through 
their  veins  would  not  brook  the  elevation  of  a George  of 
Hanover  any  more  than  their  ancestors  had  subjected 
themselves  to  a Charles  I.28  But,  king  or  no  king,  the 
fact  that  Quakers  favored  the  plan  was  enough  for  the 
Presbyterians.  Coming  as  it  did,  while  the  memory  of 
the  Paxton  affair  was  not  more  than  a few  months  old, 
sponsored  by  the  very  persons  who  the  Scoteh-Irish 
held  responsible  for  the  miseries  they  had  suffered,  the 
plan  was  doomed  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

One  of  the  most  virulent  pamphlets  entitled  the 
“Quaker-Unmasked”29  mocks  the  Quakers’  point  of  view : 

“Thee  art  mistaken  Friend: — It  is  true,  we  profess  to  have 
an  aversion  to  War;  But  this,  with  most  of  us,  is  from  Policy 
rather  than  Principle.  Nay  we  secretly  rejoice  when  we  hear 
of  whole  Settlements  murdered  and  destroyed,  and  don’t  thee 
consider  that  the  Destruction  of  the  Back  Inhabitants  lessens 
a growing  party  against  us;  whilst,  we  are  prospering  and 
thriving  on  the  Fat  of  the  Land:  and  tho’  our  Malice  at  present 


27  Votes  V.  p.  346. 

23  Pamphlet  entitled  Dialogue  between  Tim  and  Charles  has  one  of  the  char- 
acters say  “and  we  would  deal  with  him  [George  III]  as  we  did  with  Charlie.” 

29  This  pamphlet  deals  chiefly  with  the  Paxton  Affair.  Its  significance  here 
is  the  very  obvious  attempt  to  alienate  the  support  of  German  sects  from  Quaker 
dominance. 
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is  openly  pointed  only  at  the  Presbyterians;  yet  to  be  plain 
with  thee,  we  are  as  much  in  our  Hearts  against  all  who 
differ  from  us  in  opinion;  and  can  thee  blame  us  for  seeking 
the  overthrow  of  all  that  oppose  the  good  Schemes  of  the 
faithful?  But  thee  knows  it  would  be  impolitic  to  discover 
our  Resentment  to  too  many  sects  at  once,  for  by  so  doing  wre 
might  endanger  ourselves  and  our  affairs.” 

“I  think  there  can  be  only  one  objection  to  such  a Declara- 
tion from  a Man  called  a Quaker,  and  that  is,  it  would  be 
acting  with  more  openness  and  Honesty  than  is  generally 
found  amongst  them. 

“It  was  the  Observation  of  Constantius,  Father  to  Constan- 
tine the  great  that  ‘they  who  were  false  to  their  God,  would 
never  be  true  to  their  Prince/  ” 

In  an  article  entitled  “An  Ansiver  to  Cool  Thoughts ” 
the  writer  who  calls  himself  “Plain  Dealer”30  ventures 
the  theory  that  the  Quakers  in  the  Assembly  are  plotting 
to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  king  which  is  their  due  for 
constantly  thwarting  him  during  the  war  period.  If  the 
Quakers  can  gain  the  king’s  favor  all  punishment  would 
fall  upon  the  “other  five  counties.”31 

In  another  article,  by  the  same  author,  appears  the 
following  set  of  charges : 

“The  Scots  and  Irish  were  rode  by  main  force  and  the  un- 
happy Germans  being  ignorant  of  our  Constitution  have  been 
blindly  led  into  your  [Quaker]  schemes  and  patiently  groaned 
under  the  burthen,  while  their  wives,  their  children  and  all 
were  perishing  by  Fire  and  hatchet  ....  But  w’hen  you  find 
that  the  province  is  to  be  enslaved  no  longer;  the  frontier 
counties  almost  to  a man  insist  upon  having  justice  done  to 
them;  the  Hibernian  winches  beneath  his  yoke;  the  German 
having  lost  everything  else,  begins  to  pray  that  you  spare  his 
life: — In  short,  the  voice  of  misery  and  distress  is  no  longer 
to  be  stifled,  now  you  propose  to  lead  us  another  dance.  The 
Proprietary  is  no  more  . . . you  conceive  him  dead  as  Henry 

30  Anonymous:  Pamphlet  in  Rid^way  Library,  Philadelphia.  Initials  W.  D. 
follow  the  article. 

31  i.  e.  Cumberland,  York.  Lancaster.  Berks  and  Northampton.  Four  of 
these  were  predominantly  German. 
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the  Eighth.  So  the  helm  must  be  clap’d  hard  to  the  lee  and 
we  shall  be  about  in  a jerk.  Nothing  else  than  a King’s  Gov- 
ernment will  now  suit  the  stomach  of  a Quaker  politician.”3  2 

The  inclusion  of  the  Germans  in  the  recital  of  woes 
marks  most  of  the  pamphlets  written  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  plan.  The  Scotch-Irish  bid  very  strongly 
for  the  support  of  German  votes  in  the  elections  to  the 
Assembly.  The  “Plain  Dealer”  has  kind  words  for  the 
Mennonites  of  Lancaster,  claiming  that  they  had  raised 
money  for  the  relief  of  distress  on  the  frontiers  and  then 
entrusted  the  funds  to  the  Quakers  who  embezzled  the 
money.  Another  pamphlet  entitled  the  “Bee”  stated 
that  Franklin’s  activities  had  “Brought  an  odium  on  his 
government  and  made  it  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
honest  but  unwary  Dutch.”33 

Franklin  in  his  turn  attempted  to  win  the  Germans  to 
the  Anti-Proprietary  cause.  In  his  Cool  Thoughts  he 
stated : 

“We  are  chiefly  people  of  three  Countries.  British  spirits 
can  no  longer  bear  the  treatment  they  have  received,  nor  will 
they  put  on  the  chains  prepared  for  them  by  a fellow  sub- 
ject. And  the  Irish  and  Germans  have  felt  too  severely  the 
oppression  of  hard  hearted  landlords  and  arbitrary  princes  to 
wish  to  see  in  the  Proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  both  the  one 
and  the  other  United.” 

A poem  in  the  German  language  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  a handbill.  The  Quakers  were 
the  subjects  of  ridicule.  The  stand  made  against  the 
Paxton  invasion  was  satirically  described.  The  “Quakers 
stood  like  walls  of  stone”  determined  to  resist  the  on- 
comers.  At  the  first  alarm  “one  saw  them  all  running 
like  terror  stricken  folk.” 

32  Plain  Dealer. 

33  The  “Bee”  by  William  Honeycomb-— Pamphlet  in  Ridgway  Library,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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“Was  will  ich  euch  dan  singen 
Ihr  Quaker  Herrn  hier 
Es  wird  wohl  artlich  klingen 
Ich  bitt  verzeiht  es  mir 
Den  Willen  nehmt  furs  Werke 
Doch  seind  kein  Bratwurst  da 
Auch  fehlt  Blombotten  Starcke 
Fechten  ich  euch  nicht  sah.”34 

Another  poem  entitled  “Eine  Lustige  Aria”  asks 
whether  it  is  not  enough  of  a hardship  upon  the  Ger- 
mans to  pay  taxes,  bring  bread,  meat  and  fire  wood  to 
the  city  dwellers,  and  in  addition  to  this  answer  bells.35 
The  duty  of  the  government  is  to  guard  white  men. 

“So  wird  der  streidt  gestillt 
Die  Leut  ihr  Will  erfullt.”36 

In  July,  1764,  the  Germans  framed  a petition  in  their 
own  language  requesting  the  king  to  continue  the  Pro- 
prietary government  in  Pennsylvania.37  During  the 
summer  of  1764  Heinrich  Miller  published  a broadside 
entitled  “Durch  Germanicus,”  which  opposed  the  election 
of  Franklin  and  in  favor  of  the  existing  Proprietary 
government.38  Another  German  handbill  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  who  had  opposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Franklin  as  assistant  to  the  London  agent  of 
the  province,  was  circulated  among  the  German  readers. 
It  set  forth  the  reasons  for  opposing  the  project.39 

Galloway,  the  Quaker  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Assembly,  was  portrayed  to  the  Germans  as  one  who 
had  tried  to  “rob  poor  Germans  of  their  land  by  means 

34  German  Broadsides : Penna.  Hist.  Soc.  The  “meat”  of  this  is — “There  is 
no  sausage  in  it.” 

35  The  ringing  of  bells  was  the  signal  for  the  assemblage  of  the  citizens 
to  resist  the  Paxton  Boys. 

36  German  Broadsides : Thus  will  all  this  strife  be  stilled — And  the  people’s 
wishes  be  fulfilled. 

37  Evans,  American  Bibliography  III,  p.  405. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  407  (non  vidimus*. 

39  German  Broadsides. 
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of  the  Act  for  recording  warrants  and  surveys."40 
Galloway  had  been  a commissioner  in  charge  of  land 
purchases.41 

The  election  of  1764  was  an  affair  of  great  excitement. 
■“A  number  of  squibs,  quarters  and  half  sheets"  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  electors.42  The  polls  opened  at 
about  nine  o’clock  the  next  day.43  The  aged  and  lame 
were  conveyed  to  the  polling  places  and  horsemen  were 
dispatched  to  Germantown  for  recruits."44 

The  diary  of  Reverend  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg 
furnishes  a vivid  picture  of  the  election  of  1764. 

Oct.  2 — “They  invited  me  to  city  hall  that  I might  deposit 
my  vote  since  the  other  clergymen  had  handed  in  theirs.  I 
went  there  but  returned.  In  the  evening  I was  again  called 
from  home  to  give  my  vote  as  a citizen  in  favor  of  two  nomi- 
nees of  the  city  for  the  Assembly.  There  wTas  however  such 
a crowd  that  only  as  late  as  after  ten  o’clock  could  I deposit 
my  V ote. 

Oct.  3- — There  was  this  day  great  both  rejoicing  and  great 
exasperation  in  this  city  in  the  political  sphere  since  it  was 
reported  that  the  German  church  people  had  gained  a victory 
having  elected  our  trustee  Mr.  Henry  Keppele  to  the  As- 
sembly— a thing  which  very  much  pleased  the  friends  of  the 
Proprietors,  but  generally  exasperated  the  Quakers  and  Ger- 
man Moravians.  It  wras  reported  that  as  old  as  Pennsylvania 
is,  there  never  was  such  a mass  of  people  assembled  at  an 
election. 

The  English  and  German  Quakers,  with  the  Moravians, 
Mennonites,  Schwenkfelders  formed  one  party  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  High  Church  [Episcopalians],  the  Presbyterians, 
The  German  Lutherans  and  Reformed  joined  the  other  party 
and  prevailed  in  the  election — a thing  heretofore  unheard 
of.”45 

The  election  of  Keppele  brought  about  the  first  inclu- 

40  Baldwin,  E.  H.  “Joseph  Galloway,  the  Loyalist  Politician.”  Penna.  Mag. 
XXVI.  p.  295. 

41  Pennsylvania  Journal,  Sept.  27,  1764. 

42  Baldwin,  p.  189. 

43  October  1. 

44  Baldwin,  p.  189.  The  article  fails  to  mention  for  which  side  or  state 
whether  for  both  sides. 

45  Quoted  in  Life  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  by  Wm.  J.  Mann,  p.  272. 
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sion  of  a German  in  the  legislative  halls  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.46 The  Germans  were  aroused  by  the  campaign 
of  1764.  Although  Muhlenberg  states  that  the  Moravians 
favored  the  Quakers  it  is  significant  that  Northampton 
County  elected  George  Taylor  to  the  Assembly.47 
Taylor  was  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Royal 
Charter.  Cumberland  elected  two  opponents,  Lancaster 
one,  York  two,  Philadelphia  County  three  and  Philadel- 
phia city  two  representatives  pledged  to  Proprietary  in- 
terests. Only  Berks  County  remained  in  the  Quaker 
ranks  with  her  lone  assemblyman.43 

The  old  Quaker  Counties,  profiting  from  the  unjust 
system  by  which  representation  was  determined,  elected 
enough  members  to  continue  in  control  of  the  Assembly 
and  thereby  prolong  the  contest  for  converting  the  colony 
into  a Royal  Province.49  Shortly  after  the  organization 
of  the  new  Assembly  a bill  was  proposed  to  withdraw 
the  petition.  The  bill  stated  that  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons had  indicated  their  disapproval  of  the  measure  in 
opposition  to  approximately  thirty-five  hundred  who  “ap- 
peared for  it.”50  The  vote  upon  the  measure  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  plan.51 


46  Keppele  and  Dickinson  defeated  Franklin  and  Galloway,  both  candidates 
for  the  petition  being  defeated.  ‘“Franklin  dies  like  a Philosopher.  But  Mr. 
Galloway  agonized  in  death  like  a mortal  deist  who  has  no  hopes  for  a future 
existence.”  Penna.  Mag.  XXVI,  p.  189. 

47  The  Germans  who  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  savages 
agreed  with  the  Quakers.  See  Stille  “Life  and  Times  of  John  Dickinson,”  p. 
46.  It  is  possible  that  Muhlenberg  observed  the  attitude  of  Philadelphia 
Moravians  and  Pietists  only. 

48  Votes  V,  p.  360.  At  the  time  of  the  election  Berks  County  was  engaging 
in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  its  delegates.  A petition  to  the  pre- 
vious assembly  was  “lying  on  the  table.”  In  view  of  the  hopelessness  of  com- 
pletely changing  the  complexion  of  the  Assembly  it  may  have  been  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  Berks  not  to  join  in  the  revolt  of  1764.  Vide  Votes  V,  p.  340. 

49  Bucks  elected  four,  Philadelphia  County  five  and  Chester  eight. 

50  Votes  V,  p.  383. 

To  withdraw  the  petition  Not  to  withdraw 

2 0 


51  Ibid,  pp.  380-86 
Cumberland 
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Another  proposal  was  made  to  the  Assembly  to  recall 
Franklin  as  the  assistant  to  the  agent  in  London,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  “three  fourths  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
Province  now  seems  to  be  against  the  petition/'  The 
bill  stated  that  Franklin  was  a “deeprooted  enemy  of  the 
Proprietors"  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  colony 
demanded  his  recall.52  The  results  of  the  vote  on  this 
question  proved  to  be  a repetition  of  the  votes  on  the 
bill  to  withdraw  the  petition.53 

In  September,  just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly, William  Allen54  had  visited  the  Proprietors  and  had 
induced  them  to  “relax  in  some  particular  points."55  It 
was  hoped  that  concessions  from  that  quarter  might 
serve  to  cause  the  Assembly  to  reverse  its  position.  The 
Proprietors  kept  constantly  in  touch  with  the  court  “so 
that  the  petition  will  not  meet  with  success."56  In  Eng- 
land the  issue  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Proprietors 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  Franklin  on  the  other.  In  Penn- 
sylvania two  individuals  became  champions  of  opposite 
sides  of  the  question. 

Against  the  proposal  stood  John  Dickinson,  a repre- 
sentative elected  from  Philadelphia.  In  a series  of 
speeches  he  attacked  the  plan  as  being  dangerous  to 
liberty.  The  champion  of  the  Quakers  was  Joseph  Gallo- 
way who  with  equal  skill  pointed  out  advantages  gained 
by  other  colonies  which  had  been  changed  from  Charter 
or  Proprietary  to  Royal  Provinces.57 

A significant  part  of  one  of  Dickinson's  speeches  was 
as  follows : “If  the  change  of  government  now  meditated, 

52  Votes  V,  p.  S82. 

53  Ibid.,  Keppele  voted  consistently  against  Quaker  policies. 

54  Chief  Justice  of  Penna.  Father-in-law  of  Governor  John  Penn. 

55  Meredith.  Samuel,  “A  Letter  to  his  Cousin,  Sept.  21,  1764.  (Penna.  Mag. 
XVII,  p.  211. ) 

56  Ibid. 

57  Plain  Dealer. 
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can  take  place  with  all  our  privileges  preserved;  let  it 
instantly  take  place ; but  if  they  must  be  consumed  in  the 
blaze  of  royal  authority  we  shall  pay  too  great  a price 
for  our  approach  to  the  throne.”58 

During  the  sessions  of  the  1764  Assembly,  which  lasted 
over  into  1765  the  friends  of  the  anti-Proprietary  party 
issued  pamphlets  mocking  the  authors  of  the  earlier 
writings.  For  some  months  prior  to  1765  there  had  ap- 
peared a particularly  biting  publication  entitled  “A 
School  for  Scurrility.”59  In  its  columns  the  Quakers 
were  severely  treated  and  individuals  were  not  spared. 
In  1765  there  appeared  a parody  on  this  pamphlet  en- 
titled “A  Humble  Attempt  at  Scurrility  by  ‘Jack  Retort,’ 
a student  of  Scurrility.”  It  purported  to  be  “In  imitation 
of  those  great  masters  of  the  Art  Rev.  Dr.  S[mi]th; 
Rev.  Dr.  Al[liso]n,  Rev.  Mr.  Ew[in]g  and  the  Irrere- 
rend  D.  F.  D[o]ve  and  the  heroic  John  Dickinson, 
Esq.”60  The  story  was  told  in  a poem,  a part  of  which 
was — 

“A  Blustering  Fool  presents  himself  to  view 
To  his  own  interest  and  the  Devils  true. 

They’re  Rogues  & Rascals,  Scoundrels,  German  Boors 
E[n]  gregious  Villains,  perjured  sons  of  whores 
Who  want  to  turn  the  honest  Franklin  out  of  Doors.” 

In  another  pamphlet  entitled  “A  Looking  Glass  for 
Presbyterians”  the  authors  lampooned  a council  of  Pres- 
byterians ministers  held  at  Lancaster.  A mock  prayer 
was  ascribed  to  the  conclave : 

“Oh  do  thou  confound  these  cursed  Quakers  that  are  en- 
deavoring to  bring  us  under  a kingly  yoke.  . . . confound  our 
enemies  the  Assembly  ....  pour  down  in  a particular  manner 
thy  judgments  upon  F[rankli]n  and  G[allowa]y,  and  let  the 
thunderbolts  of  thy  vengeance  sink  them  down  to  the  lower 

58  Plain  Dealer.  Library  Company.  Ridgway  Branch,  Phila. 

59  Anonymous. 

60  These  clergymen  were  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers  Fund.  It  was  hinted  that  they  believed  that  Presbyterian  control 
of  the  Assembly  would  result  in  having  the  province  pay  their  salaries.  Penna. 
Mag.  XXVI,  p.  18S. 
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regions' ....  let  the  King’s  name  become  odious  and  stink  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  Dutch  and  let  them  join  heartily  with  us 
thy  servants  in  turning  out  the  present  members  of  Assembly 
and  in  putting  in  such  men  as  shall  be  subservient  to  all  our 
present  and  future  views  for  the  good  of  thy  kirk  . . .”61 
The  factors  which  determined  the  fate  of  the  petition 
did  not  result  from  the  bitter  exchange  of  insults  be- 
tween the  antagonistic  groups  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
events  of  the  year  1765  decided  the  matter  in  favor  of 
the  Proprietary  party.  The  imposition  of  the  stamp  duty 
in  that  year  caused  even  Quakers  to  hesitate  in  asking 
the  king  to  rule  them.  On  October  16,  1765,  the  Assem- 
bly warned  Jackson  and  Franklin  to  proceed  “with  the 
utmost  caution.”  The  agents  were  to  demand  all  exist- 
ing privileges  under  a new  government.  They  were  in- 
structed to  search  for  the  certificate  issued  by  Queen 
Anne  by  which  these  rights  were  confirmed.62  Franklin 
reported  on  May  6,  1766,  that  the  certificate  had  been 
found.63 

One  of  the  first  Acts  of  the  new  Assembly  in  1766  was 
to  reinstruct  their  agents  in  the  matter  of  exercising 
“great  caution.”  By  these  instructions  the  initiative  of 
the  agents  was  denied  and  they  were  not  to  present  the 
petition  except  at  the  express  command  of  the  Assem- 
bly.64 Such  commands  were  never  sent,  as  each  succeed- 
ing year  brought  forth  fresh  testimony  that  kings  could 
be  tyrants.  Franklin  wrote  to  a Pennsylvania  assembly- 
man65  in  1765,  saying  that  he  deemed  it  wise  “to  let  what 
particularly  related  to  our  Province  to  sleep  awhile.”66 
The  sleep  was  never  disturbed.  When  Pennsylvania 
adopted  a new  form  of  government  it  was  an  innovation 
far  removed  from  royal  control. 

61  Ibid. 

62  Votes  V,  p.  433. 

63  Ibid.,  p.  466. 

64  Ibid.,  p.  502. 

65  John  Ross — representative  from  Berks  County. 

66  Smythe,  IV,  p.  401. 
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THE  PRELIMINARIES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


E have  seen  how  the  German  immigrants  were 
welcomed  when  they  entered  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  early  years  of  the  colony’s  life. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  welcome  waned  and  turned  into 
an  attitude  closely  resembling  disdain  and  hostility  when 
the  number  of  Germans  increased.  Added  to  this  was 
suspicion  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British  authorities  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The 
noble  part  played  by  the  Germans  in  that  struggle  ended 
all  charges  of  disloyalty.  So  long  as  the  liberty  loving 
Germans  felt  secure  in  their  liberties  under  the  British 
Crown  they  were  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  the  King 
of  England,  and  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Province. 
When  the  time  came  that  they  no  longer  trusted  the  se- 
curity of  their  liberties  under  British  authority,  they 
sought,  together  with  their  fellow  colonists,  the  new 
liberty  which  was  to  be  found  in  Independence. 


The  casual  reader  of  American  History  would  not  be 
led  to  suspect  that  the  German- American  had  any  share 
in  the  various  rumblings  and  explosions  which  led  to  the 
Revolutionary  War.  General  histories  and  secondary 
works  are  silent  concerning  the  part  played  by  these 
foreign  born  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  largest  colonies  of 
the  Revolutionary  period.  Various  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  place  the  number  at 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  the  province.1 
The  part  played  by  such  a large  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation of  what  later  was  designated  as  the  Keystone 


1 See  Chapter  I. 
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State  commands  the  serious  attention  of  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  the  full  story  of  Pennsylvania’s  part  in 
the  task  of  severing  the  bonds  which  bound  the  colonies 
to  Great  Britain. 

-In  view  of  the  usual  silence  of  historians  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  speculate  as  to  how 
the  German  activities  in  the  pre-revolutionary  period 
came  to  be  overlooked. 

Perhaps  the  first  reason  may  be  found  in  certain  char- 
acteristics of  the  German  people.  By  nature  they  are 
quiet  and  reserved,  inclined  “to  bear  the  ills  they  have” 
rather  than  “fly  to  others  they  know  not  of.”  One  Euro- 
pean observer  remarked,  in  recording  his  travels,  that 
“probably  of  all  the  races  in  the  America  they  [the  Ger- 
mans] are  the  least  exposed  to  that  constant  irritation 
from  the  fierce  discussion  of  momentary  importance, 
which  agitates  the  rest  of  the  community  from  year  to 
year;  and  which,  to  me,  appears  one  of  the  greatest 
miseries  which  their  form  of  government  entails  . . . . 
They  study  to  be  quiet  and  mind  their  own  business  and 
certainly  are,  with  all  their  oddities,  the  staff  and  pride 
of  their  beautiful  state.”2 

The  past  experiences  of  the  Germans  were  of  such 
nature  that  they  preferred  peace.  The  unjust  treatment 
which  they  had  received  in  New  York  Colony3 ; the  neg- 
lect at  the  hands  of  the  Quaker  Assemblies  during  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  which  had  led  to  the  horrible 
Indian  massacres  of  17554;  and  a profound  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  British  Crown  for  their  deliverance 
from  Germany5 ; all  of  these  seemed  to  moderate  their 
spirits  and  put  a curb  on  their  tongues. 

2 Latrobe.  Charles  J.,  “Rambles  through  North  America,  1931,”  published  in 
Martin  and  Schwenk — Pennsylvania  History  told  by  Contemporaries,  p.  131. 
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But  their  tongues  were  not  in  need  of  any  volitional 
curbing.  The  limitations  of  language  took  care  of  that. 
Few  of  them  could  speak,  or  even  understand  English.6 
The  only  way  in  which  the  great  mass  of  them  could  com- 
prehend the  issues  of  the  day  was  through  the  services 
performed  by  their  clergymen  or  through  the  medium  of 
German  newspapers.  These  papers  usually  copied  the 
English  reports  and  moderated  the  language  in  order 
to  render  it  less  bitter.  This  attitude  was  particularly 
true  of  Saur’s  paper.7  The  other  German  newspaper, 
the  Staatsbote,  published  from  1763  until  the  occupation 
of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  was  outspoken  in  behalf 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Its  editor  was  John  Hein- 
rich Miller,  a publisher  who  seemed  to  consider  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  teach  his  readers  the  elements  of  the  political 
problems  of  his  day.8  It  was  in  the  Staatsbote  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  appeared  in  print  for  the 
first  time.9  Throughout  the  trying  period  between  1765 
and  1775  the  Staatsbote  urged  its  German  readers  to 
make  common  cause  with  their  English  and  Scotch- 
Irish  neighbors,  in  resisting  British  oppression.  The 
stamp  duty,  if  imposed  under  its  original  terms, 
would  have  fallen  more  heavily  upon  the  Germans  than 
upon  any  other  group  of  colonists.  The  Act  provided 
that  a double  duty  should  be  laid  “where  the  instru- 
ment, proceeding,  etc.,  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or 
printed  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  in  any 
other  than  the  English  language.”10 

3 Faust,  A.  B.  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  pp.  80-88 
passim. 

4 Walton,  Joseph.  Conrad  Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy,  p.  322. 

5 Jacobs,  H.  E.  German  Emigration  to  the  United  States,  p.  82. 

6 Beidleman,  William:  Story  of  the  Pennsylvania  German,  p.  146. 

7 The  elder  Saur  died  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  (1758).  His  son, 
Christopher  Saur.  Jr.,  carried  on  the  publication. 

8 Dapp,  C.  F.,  “John  Heinrich  Miller.’’  proceedings  P.  G.  S.,  Vol.  XXXII, 

p.  10 

9 July  9,  1776. 

10  Martin  and  Shenk,  p.  89. 
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There  could  not  be  any  economic  justification  for 
increasing  the  rates  in  the  case  of  documents  printed 
or  written  in  the  German  language.  Translation  and  in- 
terpretation were  not  necessary  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  paper  upon  which  the  tax  was  to  be  placed.  The 
increase  in  revenue  resulting  from  the  added  tax  could 
not  have  been  the  factor  determining  the  inclusion  of 
this  feature  because  it  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy  to  avoid  paying  the  added  duties  by  framing  all 
documents  in  the  English  language.  The  only  discern- 
able  reason  for  doubling  the  tax  on  non-English  docu- 
ments was  an  indirect  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  to  discourage  the  use  of  foreign  languages  in 
the  colonies. 

In  1765  there  was  only  one  major  foreign  language 
used  in  the  older  British  colonies.  French  was  spoken 
in  Quebec  and  in  isolated  parts  of  Carolinas ; Dutch  had 
survived  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  in  a few 
communities  along  the  Delaware ; none  of  the  colonies 
used  Spanish  or  Portuguese;  the  Swedish  had  given  way 
to  English  in  Delaware  and  the  Welsh  in  Pennsylvania 
formed  a very  small  number  in  the  population.  The 
double  tax  must  have  been  aimed  at  the  Germans. 

Among  the  questions  asked  Benjamin  Franklin  dur- 
ing the  examination  before  Parliament  in  1766  were  the 
following : 

“Q.  What  number  of  white  inhabitants  do  you  think  there- 
are  in  Pennsylvania? 

A.  I suppose  there  may  be  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand. 

Q.  What  number  of  them  are  Quakers? 

A.  Perhaps  a third. 

Q.  What  number  of  Germans? 

A.  Perhaps  another  third.  . . but  I cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty .... 
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Q.  Are  they  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  stamp  duty  as 
the  English? 

A.  Yes,  and  more.  And  with  reason,  as  their  stamps  are 
in  many  cases  to  be  double  . . . .”n 

The  motives  which  prompted  the  question  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  take  on  added 
significance  when,  in  another  part  of  the  examination, 
Franklin  was  asked  whether  many  of  the  Germans  had 
had  military  experience  in  the  armies  of  Continental 
Europe.  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.12  It  is 
futile  to  ascribe  certainty  to  things  which  exist  in  men’s 
minds  but  nevertheless  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon 
the  possibility  that  the  British  authorities  had  hoped  for 
loyalty  from  the  Germans.  The  Hanover  dynasty  had  a 
Teutonic  air  about  it.13 

The  stamp  duty  would  have  been  a burden  upon  Ger- 
mans in  another  way.  They  lived  upon  the  frontiers. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  stamped  paper  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  travel  to  the  seacoast  towns  where  it  was 
available.  Such  journeys  would  have  entailed  additional 
expense.14  When  Franklin15  was  asked  by  Parliament 
whether  the  distribution  of  stamped  paper  could  not  be 
arranged  in  a way  to  send  it  to  the  interior  he  replied: 
“The  posts  go  only  along  the  seacoast ; they  do  not,  except 
in  a few  instances,  go  back  into  the  country ; and,  if  they 
did,  sending  stamps  by  post  would  occasion  an  expense 
for  postage  amounting  in  many  cases  to  much  more  than 
that  of  the  stamps  themselves  . . . many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants could  not  get  stamps  when  they  had  occasion  to  use 
them  without  taking  long  journeys,  and  spending  per- 
il Bigelow,  J.  E.,  Complete  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin  III,  pp.  407-9. 

12  Bigelow,  loc.  cit. 

13  George  I and  George  II  were  German  born,  George  III  (reigning  1766) 
spoke  German. 

14  Knauss,  p.  122. 

15  Franklin  was  Postmaster  General  of  the  Colonies  at  the  time. 
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haps  three  or  four  pounds  that  the  crown  might  get  a 
sixpence.”16 

From  time  immemorial  every  tax  levied  was  construed 
as  a burden  by  those  persons  upon  whom  it  was  levied. 
In  presenting  the  case  of  the  colonies  before  Parliament 
Franklin  laid  great  stress  upon  his  statement  that  Penn- 
sylvania would  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  taxes.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Province  during  the  war  with  France,  Pennsyl- 
vania had  been  forced  to  expend  huge  sums  in  fighting 
Indian  wars  which  broke  out  after  1763.  The  debts  in- 
curred by  these  wars  had  forced  heavy  taxes  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly  the  residents  of 
the  frontiers  “having  been  frequently  ravaged  by  the 
enemy  and  greatly  impoverished.”17 

Franklin  ventured  the  opinion  that  “there  is  not  gold 
and  silver  enough  in  the  colonies  to  pay  the  stamp  duty 
for  one  year.”18  At  first  observation  it  might  appear  that 
the  Germans  and  other  frontier  settlements  would  not 
have  found  the  nominal  cost  of  stamped  paper  a very -great 
hardship.  They  possessed  excellent  farms  upon  which 
they  had  erected  huge  barns  and  fine  stone  mansions. 
They  were  wealthy  in  the  possession  of  goods  but  poor 
in  the  possession  of  money.  The  drain  of  gold  and  silver 
from  the  colonies  under  the  mercantile  system  would 
have  been  accelerated  by  the  payment  of  stamp  duties. 
If  the  farmer  attempted  to  exchange  his  produce  in  order 
to  obtain  money  with  which  to  pay  his  taxes  he  was  paid 
in  the  rapidly  depreciating  currency  of  the  province.19 
Even  a nominal  tax,  such  as  the  Stamp  Act  called  for, 
would  have  resulted  in  hardship  for  the  German  farmer. 

18  Bigelow,  loc.  cit. 

IT  Ibid. 

18  Ibid. 

19  Bigelow,  loc.  cit. 
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The  Germans  would  have  experienced  the  full  force 
of  the  Stamp  Act  because  of  their  frequent  need  for  the 
articles  requiring  stamps.  They  purchased  lands  and  re- 
quired deeds;  they  guaranteed  their  possessions  to  their 
heirs  by  wills;  they  were  meticulous  in  all  matters  of 
record.  Because  their  position  as  citizens  was  less  se- 
cure than  that  of  English-born  Pennsylvanians  they  re- 
inforced their  contracts  by  legal  documents  of  all  sorts.20 

For  expressions  of  the  German  feeling  toward  the 
Stamp  Act  we  must  turn  to  the  German  newspaper,  the 
Staatsbote,  whose  editor,  Heinrich  Miller,  was  outspoken 
in  his  opposition  to  the  measure.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  discussions  regarding  the  act  proposed  in  1764 
Miller  urged  his  readers  to  co-operate  with  the  people 
of  other  colonies  in  resisting  the  act.21  When  his  news- 
paper announced  that  the  Act  was  to  go  into  effect  on 
November  1,  1765  Miller  added  to  the  announcement 
“The  Great  Lisbon  Earthquake  occurred  on  All  Saints 
Day.”22  On  October  28,  1765,  the  editor  announced  that 
he  would  suspend  publication  of  his  paper  unless  -he  could 
find  some  way  to  break  “the  chains  of  slavery.”  In  the 
same  issue  he  declared  the  Stamp  Act  to  be  “the  most  un- 
constitutional lawT  which  the  colonies  could  ever  have 
imagined.”  In  the  lower  right  corner  of  this  issue  he 
printed  the  skull  and  crossbones  and  squared  it  with  the 
legend  “Dis  ist  der  Platz  fur  den  Todespein  erregender 
Stampel.”23 

20  Knauss,  p.  145.  The  motive  which  prompted  them  to  become  naturalized 
was  not  so  much  the  privilege  of  voting  and  holding  office  gained  thereby,  as 
the  greater  security  of  their  lands  which  they  believed  could  be  thus  assured. 
See  Saur,  April  1,  1755. 

21  Staatsbote.  Aug.  20,  1754.  Rhode  Island  had  appointed  a Committee  to 
confer  with  similar  committees  from  other  colonies  concerning  plans  for  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  through  Parliament. 

22  Knauss,  p.  152. 

23  “This  is  the  place  for  the  Death’s  head  instead  of  a stamp.”  Staatsbote, 
Oct.  28,  1765. 
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On  October  31st,  one  clay  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  to 
go  into  effect  Miller  printed  in  English: 

“The  printer  of  this  paper  finding  himself  under  the  nec- 
essity of  discontinuing  the  same  for  a While  thinks  it  his 
Duty  thus  openly  to  thank  the  Public  and  General  and  the 
Gentlemen  Merchants  in  Particular  for  their  generous  En- 
couragement they  have  given  it  and  at  the  same  time  requests 
the  Favour  of  their  Custom  hereafter  in  any  Stamp  free 
printing  work  or  translating.  Remaining  the  Public’s  obedi- 
ent servant — Heinrich  Miller. ”24 

There  is  a great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  Heinrich 
Miller,  personally,  was  opposed  to  the  Stamp  Act  but 
little  evidence  that  his  words  and  comments  reflected 
the  views  of  his  German  readers.  We  must  not  forget 
that,  as  an  editor  of  a newspaper,  he  was  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  this  fact,  no 
doubt,  served  to  color  his  opinions.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Dapp,  in  his  Life  of  John  Heinrich  Miller , believes  that 
“the  fact  that  the  Germans  continued  to  support  the 
Staatsbote,  and  that  the  subscriptions  thereto  did  not  de- 
crease, was  sufficient  proof  that  Miller’s  constituency 
approved  with  heart  and  soul  the  policy  of  theiF  paper.”25 
Another  writer  declared  that  “The  Staatsbote  was  like 
a firebrand,  thrown  among  the  German  settlers.”26  The 
newspaper  was  circulated  in  all  the  colonies  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Georgia.27 

On  the  day  the  stamps  arrived  in  Philadelphia  the 
German  newspaper  carried  the  following  lament: 

Oh  America!  Condemned  to  slavery  through  hasty  judg- 
ment. Is  this  your  reward  for  childlike  obedience?  Have 
your  sons  forgotten  the  glory  of  British  Arms?  28 

24  In  the  issue  of  October  31  Miller  charged  that  the  publisher  of  another 
German  newspaper  had  not  done  his  share  in  the  efforts  to  resist  the  Stamp  Act. 
He  must  have  referred  to  the  younger  Saur  because  at  that  time  there  was  no 
other  German  newspaper  being  printed  in  Philadelphia.  The  Zeitung  revived 
by  the  London  Society  in  1755  was  discontinued  after  1757. 

25  Dapp,  p.  35. 

26  Schuricht,  H. — History  of  the  German  Element  in  Virginia  I,  p.  127. 

27  Dapp,  p.  14. 

28  Staatsbote,  Oct.  7,  1765. 
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Miller  translates  the  Sons  of  Liberty  into  “Die  Sohne 
cler  Freiheit.”-0  In  an  article  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
which  one  of  the  stamp  agents  had  in  securing  a house 
Miller  remarks  contemptuously  “Would  it  not  be  ideal  if 
the  gentleman  in  favor  of  the  Stamp  Act  would  rent  their 
houses  to  them?”30 

Following  is  an  account  of  the  burning  of  a stamp 
agent  in  effigy,  Miller  translates  some  of  the  epithets 
found  on  the  effigy.  One  of  these  would  read  in  English: 

What  a wondrous  thing  it  is  to  ses 

An  agent  hanged  upon  a tree. 

Miller's  translation : 

Was  ist  wohl  schoners  anzuschaun 

Als  wenn  ein  Stampler  hangt  am  Baum.31 

On  November  25,  1765,  the  Staatsbote  exclaims  edi- 
torially : 

God  grant  that  the  British  Parliament  will  heed  the  threats 
of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  and  revoke  the  Stamp  Act.3  2 

Miller  goes  on  to  urge  his  readers  to  prevail  upon  their 
representatives  in  their  assemblies  to  take  similar  ac- 
tion. This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Miller,  at  least, 
thought  that  his  paper  had  weight  among  the  Germans 
who  read  it.  The  Staatsbote  had  the  greatest  influence 
of  all  of  the  German  newspapers  because  it  was  not  re- 
ligious, while  Saur’s  paper  was  accused  of  not  printing 
anything  unless  there  was  a good  moral  to  be  pointed 
out.33 

On  December  2,  1765,  Miller  reports  that  a Britsh 
newspaper  has  reached  him  from  Falmouth,  England. 
After  reminding  the  reader  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  British  people  to  have  heard  or  known  of  the  riotings 

29  Ibid.,  Oct.  31.  1765. 

30  Dapp,  p.  20. 

31  Ibid. 

32  Staatsbote,  Nov.  25,  1765. 

33  Beidleman,  p.  156. 
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in  connection  with  the  receiving  of  the  stamped  paper, 
he  quotes  the  complaint  of  a Bristol  merchant.  This  mer- 
chant claims  that  at  no  time  before  in  his  business  career 
has  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  make  his  collections  from 
his  American  customers.  Miller  inserts  an  editorial 
paragraph : 

Wir  konnen  noch  veil  vergleichen  breifen  erwarten  wenn 
die  Stampel  Act  nicht  weiderrufen  werden.34 

This  statement  was  prophetic  of  what  really  happened 
later  when  British  merchants  protested  vigorously  to 
their  government  against  the  imposition  of  the  tax  upon 
the  Americans.  When  repeal  was  finally  effected  Miller 
made  a strong  point  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  merchants 
who  were  responsible  for  the  repeal.35  The  debates  in 
Parliament  are  reported  in  great  detail  but  with  no  com- 
ment. The  statements  of  Pitt  and  Camden  are  printed 
in  larger  letters  than  those  made  by  Grenville  or  others 
who  did  not  favor  the  colonial  point  of  view.  On  May  5, 
1766,  the  Staatsbote  records  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  question  of  the  submission  of  a repealer 


as  follows : 

For  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 275 

Against  the  Same  167 

Majority  in  favor  of  America 10836 


The  repeal  is  announced  joyously  with  the  statement: 
“We  live  in  the  confidence  that  when  England  fully  under- 
stands us  she  treats  us  like  her  children. ”37 

Miller  gives  a vivid  description  of  the  celebration 
which  attended  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  repeal 
in  Philadelphia.  Among  other  things  a huge  bonfire  was 

34  We  can  expect  more  such  letters  if  the  Stamp  Act  is  not  repealed. 
Staatsbote,  Dec.  2,  1765. 

35  Staatsbote,  May  5,  1766. 

36  Staatsbote.  May  5,  1766. 

37  Ibid. 
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lit  and  many  barrels  of  beer  were  drunk.  At  a banquet 
in  the  Statehouse  twenty-one  toasts  were  drunk,  the  last 
of  which,  was  a toast  to  the  freedom  of  the  press.38 

In  the  same  issue  he  pleads  with  his  fellow  countrymen 
urging  them  to  be  satisfied.  Since : 

“Dr.  Franklin,  a man  known  throughout  the  colonies 
pledged  his  word  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Stamp  Act  would  be  repealed  America  would  once  again 
become  peaceful  and  quiet,  and  that  the  Americans  were 
really  obedient  and  faithful  subjects.”39 

In  a footnote  to  his  admonitions  the  editor  pays  the 
following  tribute  to  Franklin  in  describing  his  examina- 
tion before  the  House  of  Commons: 

“He  stood  there  unafraid,  a credit  to  his  friends  and  the 
land  of  his  birth. ”40 

The  Staatsbote  never  fails  to  make  note  of  the  Anni- 
versaries of  the  repeal.  In  1769  it  records: 

Last  Saturday,  the  18th  of  March  was  the  famous  Anni- 
versary of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  by  which  happy  cir- 
cumstance American  freedom  was  restored.  Many  a heartfelt 
toast  was  drunk.  Also  the  windows  of  the  London  Coffee 
House  were  beautifully  illuminated. 

Durch  Zusammenhalten  stehen  wir 

Durch  Trennung  fallen  wir.4i 

Reverend  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  gives  us  a pic- 
ture of  the  attitude  of  the  Germans  of  Philadelphia  to- 
ward stamped  paper.  A comment  in  his  diary,  October 
28,  1764,,  indicates  his  own  reactions  to  the  proposed 
measure.  He  writes:  “By  degrees  the  wild  colt  has  a 
bit  put  in  his  mouth  and  a saddle  on  his  back.”  When 
the  English  Merchants  of  the  city  urged  the  German 
church,  of  which  Muhlenberg  was  pastor,  to  toll  its  bells 
and  drape  the  entrances  in  black  crepe,  Muhlenberg 
summoned  his  vestry  to  determine  what  action  should 


40  Staatsbote.  May  19.  1766. 

41  Ibid..  March  21,  1769. 
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be  taken.  The  vestry  asked  the  clergyman’s  opinion. 
Muhlenberg  counselled  against  imitating  the  English. 
His  words  are  significant: 

‘'Be  obedient  to  the  authorities  set  over  you  . . . we  Germans 
were  black  enough  in  England  already  by  our  envious  op- 
ponents, we  should  be  careful  of  our  action.  We  should  keep 
quiet  and  let  the  English  act  as  they  expect  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible, and,  as  much  as  possible  keep  our  Germans  away 
from  the  State  House  and  not  take  part  in  any  tumult.”4* 

After  the  demonstrations  against  the  Stamp  Act  had 
ceased  Muhlenberg  wrote  into  his  journal: 

“There  was  a good  deal  of  complaint  heard  that  we  Ger- 
mans had  not  tolled  our  bells  in  the  schoolhouse.  I was  on  the 
contrary,  glad  that  it  had  not  been  done,  for  the  English  like 
to  push  the  Germans  ahead  and  urge  them  on,  and  then  often 
put  the  blame  on  us.”4* 

The  reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  significant  as  an 
indication  of  the  temper  of  the  American  people  but  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a direct  cause  of  the  final  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  the  Mother  Country.  Ten  years 
elapsed  between  its  enactment  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
actual  revolt.  It  was  the  persistent  blundering  of  the 
British  Ministry  in  the  formulation  of  subsequent  meas- 
ures during  that  ten  year  period  which  led  to  the  break- 
ing point.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  measures, 
rather  than  any  one  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  war  which  led  to  Independence. 

The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  most  of  the  Acts  passed  between  1766  and 
1774.  They  suffered  nothing  from  the  Navigation  Acts, 
Quartering  Acts,  Writs  of  Assistance  and  the  like.  They 
lived  in  the  interior,  engaged  in  farming  and  were  not 
inclined  toward  trade.  The  sea  held  no  charms  for  those 
who  had  made  their  journey  hither  in  the  holds  of  re- 

42  Muhlenberg’s  Journal,  Penna.  Hist.  Soc.  Collection,  Vol.  I,  p.  78. 

43  Ibid. 
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clemptioner  ships.  There  was  no  smuggling  for  them, 
therefore  no  penalty  to  be  suffered  from  Quartering  Acts 
or  John  Doe  warrants  for  search.  They  either  consumed 
their  excellent  Blue  Mountain  tea  or  did  without  it.  Their 
tastes  never  ran  to  rum  or  imported  liquors.  Beer  and 
wine  from  their  own  presses  better  fitted  their  frugal 
senses  and  their  appetites  at  the  same  time. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Townshend  Acts  in  1767 
Governor  Penn  was  required  to  furnish  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  an  account  of  “Manufactories  setup  and  car- 
ried on  in  this  colony  since  the  year  1734. ”44  In  his  re- 
port Penn  stated  that  after  investigation  he  learned 
that  only  one  such  enterprise  was  being  conducted,  a 
“glass  manufactory  which  was  erected  about  four  years 
ago  in  Lancaster  County,  seventy  miles  from  this  city, 
by  a private  person;45  it  is  still  carried  on,  tho’  to  a very 
inconsiderable  extent,  there  being  no  other  Vent  for 
their  ware,  which  is  of  very  ordinary  quality46  but  to 
supply  the  small  demands  of  the  Villages  and  Farmers 
in  the  adjacent  inland  country.”47 

The  effects  of  the  Townshend  Acts  did  not  fall  "heavily 
upon  the  Germans.  Glass  could  be  obtained  from  Man- 
heim,  Lancaster  County,48  iron  furnaces  and  forges 
dotted  the  countryside  of  Berks,  Bucks  and  Lancaster 
Counties.  Their  houses  and  barns  were  built  of  lime- 
stone blocks,  minimizing  the  need  for  paint.  A white- 
wash made  from  slacked  lime  was  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  taxed  paints.  Their  industry  made  use  of  the 
untaxed  materials  at  hand. 

44  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  353. 

45  By  the  “Baron”  Stiegel  at  Manheim,  Lancaster  County. 

46  “Stiegel  glass”  today  is  much  sought  after  by  collectors.  High  prices 
are  paid  even  for  fragments. 

47  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  354.  It  should  be  noted  that  Penn  makes  no  mention 
of  the  many  iron  furnaces  and  forges  established  in  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Counties  of  Berks  and  Lancaster. 

48  Supra. 
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Why  should  the  Germans  be  concerned  about  the 
“enumerated  articles”  or  the  principles  of  mercan- 
tilism?49 They  were  primarily  farmers  living  upon  the 
produce  of  nature’s  abundance  and  their  toil.  As  for 
hair-splitting  arguments  about  “actual  versus  virtual 
representation”  and  the  “unalienable  rights  of  English- 
men,” these  concerned  them  little. 

Another  cause  of  the  Revolution  which  found  no  coun- 
terpart among  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  fear 
some  sections  of  the  country  entertained  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Episcopacy  by  the  Church  of  England. 
Pennsylvania  tolerated  all  faiths  and  denied  privileges 
only  to  a few.  Very  few  adherents  of  the  Anglican  faith  re- 
sided in  the  province  because  from  the  nature  of  its  settle- 
ment by  Quakers,  Mennonites  and  Calvinists  it  was  ob- 
vious that  even  a determined  effort  to  establish  an  Angli- 
can Episcopacy  would  be  unavailing.  The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge  did  send 
Anglican  missionaries  to  the  inland  cities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  which  Germans  formed  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  but  the  reports  which  these  missionaries 
sent  home  were  discouraging.50  It  was  a rather  hopeless 
enterprise  to  convert  Germans  who  could  not,  or  pre- 
tended not  to,  understand  English.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  German  could  have  been  regimented  into  a 
state  church.  He  prized  his  religious  liberties  too  much 

49  Broadsides.  Ridgway  Library.  Philadelphia.  The  German  Butchers  pro- 
tested against  the  provision  in  the  Philadelphia  Non-Importation  agreements 
by  which  citizens  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  eating  mutton.  A com- 
promise was  reached  by  which  the  butchers  were  permitted  to  sell  all  quantities 
of  mutton  on  hand. 

50  Penna.  Mag.  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  467-478.  Reverend  Locke,  a missionary, 
wrote  “and  had  it  not  been  for  the  charitable  assistance  of  the  Society  we 
must  have  been  exposed  to  great  Difficulties,  the  Jesuits.  New  Lights,  Quakers, 
Moravians,  Covenanters,  Dutch  and  Irish  prevail  for  much  here,  (Penna.)  that 
an  English  clerygman  meets  with  very  little  protection  and  muchless  Charity’' 
(1746),  p.  467. 

In  writing  from  Lancaster  the  same  clergyman  stated  that  he  had  only 
thirty  three  communicants  while  ten  families  of  Jews  resided  in  the  town. 
Concerning  York  he  stated  “There  are  but  a few  English  families  in  ye  town,  its 
chief  inhabitants  being  Germans”  (1747). 
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to  submit  to  an  established  church.  No  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  do  this  and  the  Germans  had  no  reason  to 
fear  the  Episcopate. 

While  the  imposition  of  the  Stamp  Act  may  have 
caused  Germans  to  doubt  whether  their  liberties  were 
secure  under  George  III,  the  repeal  of  the  act  one  year 
later  reassured  those  who  may  have  doubted.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Declaratory  Act  to  the  repealer  was  no  cause 
for  alarm.  The  issues  concerning  internal  and  external 
taxation  were  somewhat  nebulous  to  the  German  manner 
of  thinking.  Generally  speaking  the  Germans  were  not 
a very  important  factor  in  the  events  of  the  decade  prior 
to  1774. 51 

It  is  only  natural  that  histories  which  are  written 
around  episodes  such  as  the  Boston  Massacre,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Gaspee,  Tea  Party  or  Sons  of  Liberty  riot- 
ings  would  not  find  much  parallel  action  among  the  Ger- 
mans of  Pennsylvania.  They  possessed  no  lawyers  like 
Patrick  Henry  who  could  twist  the  British  Lion’s  tail, 
no  master  of  intrigue  like  Sam  Adams  who  could  laise  a 
tempest  where  and  when  it  best  served  his  purposes. 
They  respected  material  wealth  too  much  to  cast  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  tea  into  a harbor,  authority 
too  much  to  burn  a government  vessel  to  the  water’s 
edge,  especially  if  it  happened  to  be  a well  built  ship. 
The  historian  who  looks  for  incidents  such  as  these 
among  the  sturdy,  thrifty  German  farmer  will  go  un- 
rewarded.52 

51  Naturally  they  would  not  be  much  concerned  with  the  Non-Importation 
agreements.  In  August,  1770,  the  Staatsbote  mentioned  the  existence  of  such 
compacts  but  the  editor  does  not  join  in  any  crusade  for  or  against  them.  The 
Diary  of  Jacob  Hiltzhimer  states  under  the  date  for  July  14,  1770,  that  he  at- 
tended a meeting  at  the  Statehouse  relative  to  the  “Non-Importation  of  goods 
from  Great  Britain.”  Penna.  Mag.  Vol.  XVI,  p.  96. 

It  U evident  that  Hiltzhimer  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony  but  he  makes  scanty  mention  of  the  political  troubles  of  his 
day.  He  is  far  more  interested  in  the  way  the  fine  horses  in  his  stables  take 
on  flesh. 

52  Some  writers  have  tried  to  identify  Germans  with  incidents  which  are 
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But  the  historian  is  even  more  in  error  if,  from  the 
lack  of  such  evidence  during  that  decade,  he  concludes 
that  the  Pennsylvania  German  was  merely  a passive  fac- 
tor in  the  struggle  which  led  to  American  Independence. 
George  Bancroft  concludes  that:  “The  Germans — wher- 
ever found — Were  always  on  the  side  of  liberty; ” 

Liberty,  yes.  There  was  something  which  the  German 
could  understand  for  he  had  known  the  lack  of  it.  While 
the  preliminaries  of  the  Revolution  were  in  the  stage 
where  the  English  colonists  grumbled  against  the  Mother 
Country  about  abstract  ideas  the  Germans  were  inclined 
to  regard  the  issues  as  a family  affair  between  Mother 
country  and  her  English  speaking  offspring.  But  once 
he  had  a chance  to  identify  himself  with  a cause  which 
concerned  him  “no  portion  of  the  population  was  more 
ready  to  defend  its  homes  or  take  up  arms  more  willingly 
in  support  of  the  American  cause.”53 

Professor  Faust,  in  his  scholarly  work  on  the  German 
Element  in  the  United  States,  gives  us  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  attitude  of  the  provincial  German : 

“The  social  conditions  of  the  Germans  in  the  colonies  forced 
them  as  a necessary  consequence  into  the  democratic  party. 
They  were  not  members  of  families  that  had  been  in  favor 

well  known  as  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

Miss  Lucy  F.  Bittinger  states  that  a Pennsylvania  German  boy  was  present 
at  the  Boston  Tea  Party  as  a guest  (The  Germans  in  Colonial  Times,  p.  340). 

Captain  H.  M.  M.  Richards  makes  a point  that  the  first  person  killed 
by  a Tory  merchant  in  Boston  was  a German  boy  named  Christopher 
Snyder.  This  shooting  took  place  February  22,  1770,  two  weeks  before  the 

so  called  Boston  Massacre.  (The  Pennsylvania  German  in  the  Revolution-) , 
P.  G.  S.,  Vol.  17.  p.  11.  According  to  Daniel  Nead  the  Germans  of  Frederick, 
Maryland,  acted  with  violence  in  the  Stamp  Act  uprising  (Germans  in  Main- 
land). and  Professor  Kuhns  states  that  a demonstration  was  held  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  in  protest  of  the  tea  duties.  (Germans  and  Swiss  in  Pennsylvania),  p.  207. 

These  widely  scattered  and  unrelated  incidents  are  interesting  but  they  fail 
to  convince  the  reader  that  the  great  group  of  Germans  took  any  active  part  in 
the  incidents  between  the  time  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766  and  the 
Intolerable  Acts  of  1774.  Of  more  significance  is  the  statement  by  the  editor 
of  the  Staatsbote  in  November  19,  1771.  to  the  effect  that  Governor  Hutchin- 
son’s (Mass.)  proclamation  of  a Thanksgiving  Day  was  sheer  mockery  since  the 
poor  people  of  that  oppressed  province  had  naught  for  which  to  be  thankful. 

53  Stille,  op.  cit.,  p.  402. 
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at  court  for  generations;  they  were  not  owners  of  estates  that 
were  the  gifts  of  the  British  crown;  they  felt  no  national 
sentiment,  binding  them  to  a British  prince.  They  were  men 
w'ho  had  hewn  their  own  farms  out  of  the  wild  forest,  had 
maintained  their  independence  against  its  savage  inhabitants 
and  now  claimed  as  their  own  the  soil  on  which  their  battles 
had  been  wTon.  Frontiersmen — and  most  of  the  Germans  had 
been  such — gained  from  their  mode  of  life  a degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  often  set  them  in  opposition  to  the  policies 
of  the  seaboard.  The  conservative  eastern  settlements  were 
better  satisfied  with  the  status  quo  the  frontiersmen  looked 
beyond,  aspired  to  newr  conditions  and  were  ready  to  make 
a bold  adventure.  The  frontier  turned  the  balance  toward  in- 
dependence.”^ 


54  Op.  eit.,  p.  89- 


Chapter  XIV 


THE  GERMANS  TURN  THE  BALANCE  IN 
FAVOR  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

/W  pre-revolutionary  map  of  Pennsylvania  constructed 
/Ct  along  ethnic  lines  would  divide  the  province  into 
three  segments.  Such  a map  would  show  the  first  seg- 
ment created  by  a diagonal  line  drawn  from  a point  on 
the  Delaware  river  near  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  to  the  Maryland  line.  The  area 
lying  to  the  southeast  of  this  line  would  represent  the 
part  of  Pennsylvania  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited 
by  English  and  Quakers.  A second  line  drawn  from 
Easton  to  the  Maryland  line  at  a point  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna would  enclose  the  German  section  of  the 
colony.  The  unenclosed  areas  would  represent  the 
frontier,  inhabited  by  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  in  the 
west  and  by  Indians  on  the  north  and  east. 

The  Germans  occupied  the  middle  section.  They  con- 
stituted nearly  one-half  of  the  total  population.  The 
lands  which  they  occupied  were  the  most  productive 
farms  in  America.  By  virtue  of  location,  population  and 
economic  wealth  they  held  the  balance  of  power  in  Penn- 
sylvania. For  three-quarters  of  a century  the  Quakers 
had  dominated  the  province  because  they  held  the  sup- 
port of  the  Germans.  This  had  been  accomplished  by 
convincing  the  foreigners  that  liberty  was  most  secure 
when  guarded  by  the  disciples  of  William  Penn  the 
founder. 

Throughout  the  colonial  period  the  Scotch-Irish  con- 
stituted a minority  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  an  aggressive  minority  but  powerless  in  the  face 
of  the  alliance  between  the  Quakers  and  Germans.  With- 
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out  a reversal  of  German  attitudes  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Presbyterians,  who  constituted  the 
Whig  element  in  the  pre-revolutionary  period,  to  over- 
come the  Tory  sentiment  in  the  old  Quaker  Counties.1 
During  the  decade  before  the  Revolution  an  alliance 
between  the  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  was  gradually 
developed.  This  alliance  finally  wrested  control  of  the 
province  from  the  conservative  Quaker  during  the  event- 
ful year  of  1776. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  new  alliance  became  apparent 
in  the  election  of  1764.  In  that  election  a large  number 
of  German  voters,  particularly  the  non-pietistic  sect  peo- 
ple made  common  cause  with  the  Scotch-Irish  of  Cumber- 
land, York  and  Lancaster  Counties.2  The  controver- 
sies growing  out  of  the  petition  for  a royal  province 
caused  many  Germans  to  desert  Quaker  candidates  in 
favor  of  persons  of  their  own  group  or  for  Presbyterian 
candidates.  Two  seats  in  the  Assembly  were  offered  the 
Germans  in  return  for  their  support  of  Scotch-Irish 
candidates.3  Two  weeks  before  the  election  Samuel 
Purviance,  a Presbyterian  leader,  wrote  to  Colonel  Burd 
suggesting  that  two  Germans  be  offered  seats  “to  draw 
such  a party  as  will  turn  the  scale  in  our  favor.”4  Hand- 
bills were  distributed  in  the  German  language  urging 
the  voters  to  support  the  proprietary  interest  against 
the  Quakers.  Although  Quaker  control  was  not  over- 
thrown in  the  election  of  1764  it  was  badly  shaken 
and  two  Germans  were  elected  to  the  Assembly  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Province.5 

1 Lincoln,  Charles  K. — The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  31. 

2 Mann,  op.  cit.,  p.  272. 

3 Broadside:  Die  Freyhalter  und  Einwohner  der  Stat  und  County  Philadel- 
phia, 1764 — an  election  handbill  distributed  to  German  voters.  Ridgway  Library 
Broadsides  No.  992. 

4 Purviance  to  Burd  Sept.  10,  1764.  Lincoln,  p.  32. 

6 See  Chapter  XIII.  Kepple  from  Philadelphia  County  and  Zimmerman 
from  York  County  were  the  first  Germans  to  sit  in  the  Assembly.  Both  were 
elected  in  1764. 
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For  generations  the  Quakers  had  insisted  that  the 
Germans’  liberties  could  be  secure  only  in  their  hands. 
They  convinced  the  Germans  that  “they  would  be  ren- 
dered slaves  if  ever  it  happened  that  anyone  not  a 
Trembler  should  be  elected  to  the  Assembly.  There  is 
no  lie  or  malevolent  insinuation  concerning  these  elec- 
tions which  has  not  been  told  these  foreigners.”6  But 
after  1764  the  Germans  could  no  longer  regard  the 
Quakers  as  custodians  of  their  liberties.  If  Quakers 
wished  to  surrender  the  province  to  a king  as  a royal 
province,  particularly  a king  who,  in  1765,  attempted 
to  use  arbitrary  power  in  imposing  the  Stamp  Act, 
many  Germans  felt  they  would  do  well  to  look  elsewhere 
for  men  who  would  guard  their  liberties  against  tyrants. 
Such  men  were  the  king  hating  Scotch-Irish  Presbyter- 
ians.7 

In  the  elections  following  1764  the  alliance  between 
the  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  was  developed  into  a 
strong  anti-Quaker  party.  During  the  campaign  of  1765 
Edward  Burd  wrote  to  his  father  “The  Dutch  express  a 
great  detestation  for  Hughes’  party.”8  In  the  same  year 
Samuel  Purviance  proposed  to  unite  the  Germans  and 
Presbyterians  in  an  organized  party  against  the 

6 Etat  de  La  Pensilvanie.  Translated  by  J.  F.  Sachse,  Proc.  P.  G.  S. 
XXV,  p.  15. 

7 In  a letter  from  Captain  John  Heinrichs,  Hessian  officer,  written  1778 : 
“For  the  first  you  must  assume  two  rebellions  proper,  the  former  was  foment- 
ing fifty  years  ago.  It  was  the  result  of  a state  projected  upon  false  principles 
whose  citizens  consisted  of  seemingly  hypocritical  pious  impostors  and  down- 
right cheats.  These  hypocrites  are  the  Quakers.  I cannot  tell  you  all  the 
infamy  I hold  these  people  capable  of,  for  I can  think  of  nothing  more  abomin- 
able, than  to  practice  under  the  guise  of  religion,  malice,  envy,  yea  even  am- 
bition itself  . . . By  means  of  cabals  these  manifest  cheats  contrived  to  attract 
the  Germans  who  are  settled  here.  They  deceived  the  Germans  by  means  of  a 
newspaper  published  in  Germantown  whose  editor  was  paid  by  them.  They 
were  the  first  to  constitute  a light  company.  They  let  the  Germans  go  in  first 
and  left  their  dupes  in  a muddle  they  bought  houses  and  land  with  Congress 
[Assembly’s?]  money  and  afterwards  said  they  were  friends  of  the  King  and 
that  their  religion  forbad  them  to  fight.  Penna.  Mag.  XXII,  p.  137. 

8 Shippen  MSS.,  John  Hughes,  a supporter  and  henchman  of  B.  Franklin, 
supporting  the  petition  for  a royal  charter.  Later  appointed  as  distributor 
of  Stamps  for  Pennsylvania. 
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Quakers.9  In  a handbill  distributed  among  the  German 
voters  at  the  election  of  1765,  Franklin  was  criticized 
for  his  opposition  to  the  proprietary  governors.10  In 
1766  the  Germans  were  urged  to  vote  against  the  anti- 
proprietary party.  They  were  reminded  that  Franklin 
had  represented  the  Germans  as  “ungovernable  boors.”11 

Joseph  Galloway,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  from  1766 
to  1774,  was  a bitter  foe  of  the  Presbyterians.12  In  1766 
his  enemies  published  a broadside  entitled  “Six  Argu- 
ments against  Chusing  Joseph  Galloway  an  Assembly- 
man.” One  of  the  arguments  charged  him  with  robbing 
“poor  Germans  of  their  land  by  means  of  an  Act  for  re- 
cording warrants  and  surveys.13  In  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition Galloway  was  re-elected  year  after  year  until  1774. 
In  1770  he  was  reported  to  have  referred  to  the  Germans 
as  the  “Damn’d  Dutch.”14  A campaign  article  circulated 
among  the  Germans  before  the  1770  elections  began 
with — 

Unjustly  “damn’d  by  him,  who’d  arrogate 
To  his  Great  Self  Knowledge  of  future  Fate 
Who  to  his  Footstool,  would  have  People  come  . 

And  act  the  Farce  5 that  Peter  acts  ...  at  Rome 
Make  the  deluded  bow  the  knee 
To  his  supreme  infallibility. 

SKiss  his  great  Toe. 

The  concluding  verse  of  the  letter  was: 

And  men  of  conscience,  for  the  future  chuse! 

Those  of  no  conscience,  nobly  dare  refuse.15 

In  the  elections  held  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  the  German  vote  swung  more  heavily  to  the 

9  Lincoln,  p.  33. 

10  Broadside:  Die  Freyhalter  und  Einwohner,  1765. 

11  Ibid.  Also  see  FrankJin  to  Jackson  (1753).  Chapter  II. 

12  Baldwin,  op.  cit.,  p.  294. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  295. 

14  A German  Freeholder  to  His  Countrymen,  Sept.  22,  1770.  Ridgway  Li- 

brary. 

15  Ibid. 
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Whig  side  of  the  struggle.  In  1775  the  Proprietors 
warned  their  representatives  to  avoid  antagonizing  the 
Germans  lest  they  join  the  radical  party.16  There  was 
a conservative  element  among  the  Germans  as  late  as 
1775. 17  In  1776  this  support  was  lost  to  the  conserva- 
tives, the  Germans  turning  their  strength  at  the  polls 
entirely  to  the  Whig  party.18 

Many  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  reversal  of  German 
political  allegiance.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Germans 
were  losing  confidence  in  the  Quakers,  influences  were 
at  work  which  drew  them  closer  to  their  Scotch-Irish 
neighbors. 

The  early  Germans  had  little  in  common  with  their 
neighbors  on  the  west.  When  Lancaster  and  York  were 
organized  the  proprietors  gave  orders  to  their  agents 
to  sell  no  more  land  to  the  Presbyterians  in  the  newly 
organized  counties. 19  Overtures  were  made  to  the 
Scotch-Irish  at  Paxton  and  Donnegal  in  Lancaster 
County,  trying  to  induce  them  to  accept  lands  in  Cum- 
berland County  and  thereby  remove  the  danger  of  fric- 
tion between  themselves  and  the  Germans.20 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  accord  between  the  two 
nationalities  occupying  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  lies  in 
the  religious  sects  among  the  earlier  Germans.  To  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  the  Mennonites,  Dunkard 
and  Amish  must  have  seemed  queer. 

The  “Longbeards”21  were  similar  to  the  Quakers  in 
too  many  ways  to  please  the  militant  Scotch  Irishmen. 
The  pacifistic  Germans  could  not  have  much  in  common 
with  the  sons  of  Covenanters  and  Hibernians.  “The 

16  Penn  MSS.  IV. 

17  Lincoln,  p.  27. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

19  Rupp,  I.  D.,  History  of  Lancaster  Co.,  p.  288. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  289. 

21  Frontier  nickname  for  the  Mennonites  and  Dunkards  who  did  not  shave. 
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Monastery  at  Ephrata  was  supposed  to  be  ruled  by  the 
pope,  if  not  directly  yet  according  to  popish  rules.”22 
The  Jesuit-like  garb  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  the 
prominently  displayed  crucifix  and  the  proselyting  ac- 
tivities of  both  these  groups  appeared  to  the  Calvinistic 
Scotch-Irishman  to  be  evidence  of  their  attachment  to 
Rome.  These  suspicions  together  with  the  difficulties 
engendered  by  a difference  of  language,  the  influence  of 
German  agents  with  the  Indians,23  and  the  resentment 
against  Quakers  whom  the  Germans  constantly  sup- 
ported at  the  polls;  all  these  formed  a barrier  between 
the  two  groups.  The  Quakers,  although  a minority, 
ruled  the  province  before  1774  because  the  other  ele- 
ments in  it  were  opposed  to  each  other. 

But  the  conditions  changed  during  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  Indian  incursions.  The  Germans  and  Scotch- 
Irish  became  companions  in  misery  when  the  defence- 
less frontier  of  Pennsylvania  was  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  both  national  groups.  They  were  comrades  in 
arms  during  the  war  which  followed.24  Together  they 
had  wrested  Duquesne  from  the  French  'and  their  united 
efforts  had  crushed  the  last  great  threat  of  Pontiac  at 
Bushy  Run.  As  prisoners  of  the  Indians,  members  of 
both  groups  had  shared  the  hardships  of  captivity, 
drawn  toward  each  other  by  the  instincts  which  forced 
white  men  to  unite  against  their  savage  captors.25 

The  controversy  over  the  Petition  for  a Royal  Pro- 
vince had  alienated  the  non-pietistic  groups  from  Quaker 
control  and  the  new  alignment  found  German  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans  supporting  the  policies  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  during  that  campaign.  The  German  Reformed 

22  Kuhns,  pp.  142-143. 

23  See  Chapter  III. 

24  The  three  Pennsylvania  regiments  were  recruited  among  the  Scotch-Irish 
and  Germans.  The  Royal  Americans,  too,  had  many  Scotch-Irish  volunteers. 

25  See  Sipe,  pp.  228-233. 
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(Calvinists)  professed  a faith  in  many  respects  similar 
to  the  Presbyterian.26  The  later  arrivals  among  the 
Palatine  immigrants  were  for  the  largest  part,  members 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.27  These  late 
comers  were  forced  to  go  beyond  the  thickly  settled  areas 
in  search  for  new  homes.  Their  wanderings  led  them 
to  the  western  frontiers  where  they  mingled  with  the 
Presbyterians.  No  longer  were  all  Germans  regarded 
as  “Longbeards”  and  Papists.  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians 
and  German  Calvinists  discovered  a great  deal  that  they 
believed  in  common.  The  Lutherans  were  not  pacifistic 
and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Quaker-like  Germans  ex- 
cept in  the  manner  of  speech.  An  alliance  between  Ger- 
mans such  as  these  with  the  Scotch-Irish,  rather  than 
with  the  Quakers,  was  only  natural. 

Evidence  of  the  new  alliance  was  furnished  in  1768 
when  Frederick  Stump,  a German,  who  had  been  made 
a prisoner  of  the  province  for  murdering  some  Indians,28 
was  rescued  from  prison  in  Carlisle  by  a band  of  eighty 
Scotch-Irishmen.29 

The  governor  of  the  province  organized  an  extensive 
manhunt  in  his  attempts  to  recapture  Stump.30  Magis- 


26  There  have  been  a number  of  movements  to  unite  these  two  Protestant 
Churches. 

27  Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers,  Publication  of  Penna.  German  Society, 
Vol.  XLIV,  1934.  Captains  of  ships  sometimes  indicated  the  religious  affiliation 
of  their  passengers. 

28  Frederick  Stump,  a German  from  Heidelberg,  Berks  County  ('Col.  Rec. 
IX.  p.  4891.  had  settled  upon  unpurchased  Indian  lands  (Ibid.,  p.  328),  in  the 
region  about  Middle  Creek  (Cumberland  County).  On  the  night  of  January' 
10.  1768,  he  murdered  six  Indians  who  came  to  his  home  and  acted  suspiciously 
(Ibid.,  p.  414).  He  had  lowered  their  bodies  through  a hole  in  the  ice  of  Middle 
Creek  and  then  fearing  that  the  relatives  of  the  Indians  might  spread  an  alarm, 
he  journeyed  to  the  village  and  killed  the  four  Indian  women  residing  there.  He 
burnt  their  cabins  over  their  dead  bodies  hoping  that  the  evidence  of  the  crime 
would  be  erased  (Ibid.).  Rewards  were  offered  for  his  apprehension  (Ibid.) 
and  magistrates  instructed  to  deliver  him  to  Philadelphia  for  trial  (Ibid.,  p. 
441).  He  was  arrested  in  Cumberland  County  and  incarcerated  there  (Ibid.,  p. 
484).  When  the  sheriffs  appeared  to  transport  him  to  Philadelphia  a band  of 
settlers  broke  into  the  jail  and  rode  off  with  the  rescued  German  (Ibid.). 

29  Part  of  a letter  from  John  Armstrong,  Cumberland  County  magistrate 
in  whose  custody  Stump  had  been  placed — “They  tell  us  that  the  government 
always  manifests  a greater  concern  at  the  killing  or  Death  of  an  Indian  than 
at  the  Death  or  killing  of  any  of  them.’’  Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  462. 

30  Sir  William  Johnson  and  General  Gage  were  informed  of  the  incident. 
Col.  Rec.  IX,  p.  501. 
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trates  in  York,  Lancaster  and  Berks  Counties  were 
ordered  to  assist  in  the  search.31  It  was  reported  that 
the  offender  returned  first,  to  his  home  on  Middle  Creek 
and  thereafter  to  his  father’s  home  in  Tulpehocken, 
Berks  County.32  A complete  description  of  Stump  was 
broadcast,  a reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  offered 
for  his  recapture33  and  the  man  who  had  led  the  party 
which  originally  captured  the  offender  was  rewarded  by 
appointment  to  an  office  as  an  object  lesson  to  others.34 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  recapture  the  offender  he  was 
never  brought  to  justice.35 

The  alliance  between  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  Germans 
took  on  tremendous  significance  as  the  clouds  of  revolu- 
tion appeared  in  the  offing.  Of  all  national  groups  in 
America  none  was  as  antagonistic  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  dauntless  sons  of  northern  Ireland. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  was  the  Presbyterians  who  lighted 
the  torches  of  rebellion  and  kindled  the  fires  which 
through  the  intense  heat  of  warfare,  wrought  independ- 
ence. “Let  no  man  tell  you  that  this  is  an  American  rebel- 
lion” wrote  a Hessian  officer  to  a friend  in  Germany, 
1777,  “it  is  nothing  more  than  a Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terian Rebellion.”36 

To  this  group  the  Germans  became  attached  during 
the  Revolution  and,  by  so  doing,  threw  the  balance  of 
power  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  side  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  Prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  Intolerable  Acts 
of  1774  the  Germans  had  been  quiet.  So  long  as  the 
disputes  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 

31  Ib'd..  p.  4S9. 

32  Ibid. 

33  Tb:d. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  471. 

35  It  was  reported  that  after  lingering  for  a while  at  the  home  of  his 
parents  in  Bcrk^  County.  Stump  had  made  his  way  into  the  German  settlements 
in  Virginia.  (Col.  Rec.  IX..  p.  489.) 

36  Penna.  Mag.  XXII,  p.  137. 
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resembled  a family  quarrel  between  the  parent  and  her 
rebellious  children  the  Germans  took  no  part.  After 
1774,  however,  they  joined  in  the  cause  for  freedom.  “No 
portion  of  the  population”  says  Stille  “was  more  ready 
to  defend  its  home  or  take  up  arms  more  willingly  in 
support  of  the  American  cause.”37 

The  Intolerable  Acts  proved  beyond  question  that  the 
British  Ministry  was  bent  upon  punishing  her  subjects. 
Not  only  the  Germans  but  all  groups  saw  in  them  a 
denial  of  their  liberties. 

The  particular  Act  to  draw  the  anger  of  the  Germans 
was  the  one  which  closed  the  port  of  Boston.  After  news 
reached  Philadelphia  to  the  effect  that  the  port  had  been 
closed  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  met  to  deter- 
mine what  action  Pennsylvania  would  take  to  relieve  the 
sufferers  in  Massachusetts.  Before  any  definite  action 
was  taken  three  members38  of  the  committee  made  a 
tour  of  the  frontier  counties  “in  order  to  discover  the 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  of  the 
Germans.”39 

The  attitude  of  the  Germans  had  to  be  consulted  be- 
fore action  could  be  taken.  Charles  Thompson  who 
wrote  the  account  of  the  various  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee stated  “And  from  past  experiences  it  was  evident 
that  though  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  cautious  and 
backward  in  entering  into  measures,  yet  when  they  en- 
gage, none  are  more  firm,  resolute  or  persevering.  A 
great  body  of  the  people  was  composed  of  Germans.  The 
principal  reliance  was  on  them  in  case  matters  came  to 
extremities.”40 


37  Stille.  “Pennsylvania  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.”  Penna.  Mag’. 
XIII,  p.  402. 

38  Dickinson,  Mifflin  and  Thompson. 

39  Thompson’s  Account  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill  from 
Sparks  MSS.  printed  in  Penna.  Mag.  il.  p.  417. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  419. 
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“Associators”  were  organized  in  every  county  to  take 
action  toward  the  relief  of  Boston.41  German  committees 
of  Correspondence  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  Germans  of  New  York,  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.42  Resolutions  were 
passed  in  all  of  the  German  counties.  These  resolutions 
were  similar  in  content.43  A part  of  the  Resolves  of 
Berks  County  is  typical  of  the  others.44 

“That  the  Boston  Port  Bill  is  unjust  and  tyrannical  in 
the  extreme,  and  that  the  measures  pursued  against 
Boston  are  intended  to  operate  equally  against  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  other  colonies.” 

“That  as  the  people  of  Boston  are  now  suffering  in 
the  grand  cause  of  American  liberty,  Resolved  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  inhabitants  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  said  sufferers  and  that  the  committee  hereafter  named 
do  open  subscriptions  for  their  relief.”45 

York  County  held  the  meeting  of  its  committee  in  the 
German  town  of  Hanover.  There  were  a number  of 
Scotch-Irish  residing  in  the  county  and  the  tone,  of  the 
Resolves  issued  there  on  June  2,  1774,  'seems  to  reflect 
a Scotch-Irish  sentiment:  “That  the  recent  action  of 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  iniquitous  and  oppres- 
sive . . . That  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain  attempting  to 
force  unjust  laws  upon  us  by  the  force  of  arms  we  leave 
the  cause  to  Heaven  and  our  Rifles.”46 

The  Mennonites  joined  with  their  neighbors  in  contri- 
buting money  and  supplies  to  be  sent  to  Boston.47  All 

41  Richards,  H.  M.  M.,  The  Pennsylvania  German  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
p.  4. 

42  Montgomery,  M.  L.,  Berks  County  in  the  Revolution,  p.  18. 

43  For  Resolves,  see  Rupp  I — History  of  Lancaster  Co.,  pp.  286-288. 

44  Dated  June  2,  1774. 

45  The  committee  appointed  was  made  up  of  Edward  Biddle,  James  Read. 
Daniel  Brodhead,  Henry  Christ,  Esq.,  Christopher  Schultz,  Thomas  Dundas  and 
Jonathan  Potts.  Montgomery  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

46  Penna.  German  Mag.,  August,  1917. 

47  Votes  of  the  Assembly  VI,  p.  645 — See  also  Penna.  Arch.  IV,  p.  653. 
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of  the  resolutions  stressed  the  word  liberty.  This  word 
had  a magic  effect  upon  the  Germans.  They  had  been 
loyal  to  the  British  Crown  so  long  as  they  felt  their 
liberties  to  be  safe.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  showed  them 
that  the  king  could  trifle  with  liberty  and  they  deserted 
the  loyal  party. 

•It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  conservatives 
were  opposed  to  resistance  against  the  crown.  In  1774 
and  1775  the  difference  between  Whig  and  Conservative 
was  measured  by  the  lengths  to  which  adherents  of  both 
groups  were  willing  to  go  in  their  resistance.  48  One  of 
the  conservative  assemblymen  from  Philadelphia  was 
John  Dickinson,  another  Robert  Morris,  and  from  Ches- 
ter, there  came  John  Morton.  These  men  could  not  be 
counted  as  loyalists  after  the  events  shaped  themselves 
toward  revolution.49 

The  alliance  between  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  Germans 
became  very  clear  in  the  special  elections  in  May,  1776. 
The  insistent  demands  of  the  frontier  settlers  won  a con- 
cession from  the  Assembly  on  March  15,  1776v  granting 
seventeen  additional  seats  in  that  body.50  Four  new 
representatives  were  to  be  admitted  from  Philadelphia 
County,  two  each  from  Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland, 
Northampton  and  Berks,  and  one  from  each  of  the  newly 
formed  counties  of  Bedford,  Westmoreland,  and  North- 
umberland.5!  The  new  plan  of  representation  was 
granted  in  answer  to  public  clamor.  Elections  were 
held  on  May  1,  1776,  to  fill  the  new  places.  The  frontier 
counties  elected  twelve  Whigs  and  one  Conservative  while 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  elected  three  Conservatives  and 
one  Whig.52 

49  Ibid. 

50  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penna.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  177. 

51  Nevins,  Allen — The  American  States  during  and  after  the  Revolution, 
p.  104. 

52  Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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Three  weeks  after  the  special  elections  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  of  Pennsylvania  were  repealed.53  This  action 
gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  many  Germans  who  form- 
erly had  been  denied  the  right  to  vote.  The  full  force 
and  significance  of  this  act  becomes  apparent  in  the  elec- 
tions of  June,  1776,  when  the  radicals  called  for  a Con- 
stitutional Convention.54 

The  position  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1776 
was  a difficult  one.  It  was  host  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress assembled  in  the  city  and  yet  bound  by  oath  to  up- 
hold the  king.  The  temper  of  the  Congress  was  in  favor 
of  a declaration  of  independence,  but  to  this  the  Assem- 
bly could  not  subscribe.  John  Adams,  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  winning  Pennsylvania  to  the  patriotic  cause, 
proposed  a resolution  to  Congress  advising  all  colonies 
“where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigency  of  their 
affairs  had  hitherto  been  established”  to  “adopt  such  a 
government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular  and  America  in 
general.”55  The  resolution  was  passed  .early  in'  May. 
The  radicals  seized  upon  this  resolution  as  an  excuse  for 
acting  independently  from  the  Assembly  and  calling  a 
Constitutional  Convention  for  June  18,  1776. 56 

The  special  elections  of  May,  1776,  in  Philadelphia 
had  been  very  close,  less  than  fifty  votes  in  two  thousand 
determining  the  choice.57  There  was  some  disorder 
among  the  Germans  who  attempted  to  vote  in  the  city 
elections.  Some  who  wished  to  vote  were  turned  away 
because  they  could  not  meet  the  naturalization  require- 

53  Memoirs  of  Penna.  Hist.  Soc.  XIII.  p.  177. 

54  Nevins,  p.  107. 

55  Memoirs  Penna.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  178. 

56  Ibid.,  p.  181. 

57  Bolles,  A.  S..  Pennsylvania  Province  and  State,  p.  392. 
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ments.58  It  was  charged  that  the  suppression  of  the 
German  vote  had  resulted  in  victory  for  the  conserva- 
tives.59 After  the  special  election  the  representation  in 
the  Assembly  was  more  nearly  balanced  between  the  two 
factions  but  the  conservatives  held  a slight  majority  as 
a result  of  the  vote  in  Philadelphia.60  The  Whigs  put 
forth  the  claim  that  they  would  have  carried  every  seat 
in  the  election  if  so  many  of  their  voters  had  not  been 
in  the  army.61 

Each  county  was  to  send  eight  representatives  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.62  The  election  of  the  repre- 
sentatives within  the  counties  was  to  be  conducted  along 
new  lines.  The  old  property  restrictions  concerning 
voting,  the  naturalization  requirements  and  other  bar- 
riers which  had  restrained  many  Germans  from  voting 
in  previous  contests,  were  cast  aside.63  For  the  first 
time  the  full  force  of  the  German  vote  became  effective.54 
The  results  can  be  best  interpreted  by  a consideration  of 
the  national  origins  of  the  men  who  made  up  the  conven- 
tion : 

Representatives  to  Constitutional  Convention — 1776 


County 

English 

(Scotch-Irish- 

Welsh) 

(German- 

Dutch) 

Beford 

0 

6 

2 

Berks 

0 

2 

6 

Bucks 

2 

3 

3 

Chester 

8 

0 

0 

Cumberland 

0 

8 

0 

Lancaster 

2 

4 

2 

Northampton 

1 

2 

5 

Philadelphia  City  1 
Philadelphia  Co.  J 

10 

2 

4 

Westmoreland 

1 

6 

1 

York 

2 

4 

2 

Total 

58  Pennsylvania  Packet, 

26 

May  20,  1776. 

37 

2565 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  German-Scotch-Irish  com- 
bination dominated  the  convention  which  created  the 
new  constitution  and  paved  the  way  for  Independence. 
Pennsylvania  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  the  session  of  the 
Continental  Congress  which  adopted  Lee’s  resolution. 
Pennsylvania  was  the  keystone  of  the  union  arch.  Her 
geographical  position  as  well  as  her  political  importance 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Pennsylvania  cast  her 
lot  with  the  patriots  if  the  revolution  were  to  have  any 
chance  of  success.  A loyal  Pennsylvania  wedged  between 
the  colonies  to  the  north  and  south  would  have  made  re- 
sistance to  British  armies  impossible.  The  alliance  be- 
tween Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  brought  about  inde- 
pendence. Herein  lies  the  great  part  which  the  Germans 
played  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  Revolution. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  provincial  charter,  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  ceased  to  be  subjects  of  the  crown. 
Within  a few  weeks  after  the  radical  step  taken  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  the  colonies  declared  their  in- 
dependence and  became  states.  Then  the  Germans  ceased 
to  be  foreigners.  They  became  one  people  with  the  Eng- 
lish, Scotch-Irish,  and  other  national  groups.66  Through 
the  trying  years  which  were  to  follow  they  shared  the 
hardships  of  war  and  made  secure  the  foundations  of 
America. 


59  Ibid. 

60  Nevins.  p.  105. 

61  Bradford's  Journal,  May  8,  1776. 

62  Penna.  Packet,  June  17,  1776. 

63  Memoirs  of  Penna.  Hist.  Soc.,  pp.  180-1.  Nevins,  p.  107. 

64  Baer,  Geo.  F.,  “Address  to  Teachers,”  1896. 

65  Compiled  from  Biographical  sketch  of  the  members  of  the  “Constitutional 
Convention  of  1776”  by  W.  H.  Egle,  Penna.  Mag.,  Vols.  III-IV  passim. 

66  German  soldiers  marching  to  join  Washington’s  Army  are  said  to  have 
chanted : 

England's  Georgel  Kaiser  Konig 
1st  fur  uns  und  Gott  zu  wenig. 

England’s  little  Georgie  King 

Is  for  God  and  us  too  small  a thing. 

— From : Liberty  Bells  of  Pennsylvania, 

John  Baer  Stoudt,  p.  155. 


CONCLUSION 


Tacitus,  the  ancient  historian  of  Roman  times  speaks 
of  the  “liberty  loving  Germans.”  In  the  story  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Palatinate  Germans,  transplanted  on 
Pennsylvania  soil,  their  love  of  liberty  stands  forth  as 
the  constant  by  which  their  political  life  can  be  measured. 
They  were  loyal  to  the  authorities  so  long  as  loyalty  and 
liberty  were  co-ordinates  of  the  political  system  which 
claimed  their  allegiance. 

They  were  loyal  to  the  Quakers  only  so  long  as  that 
group  appeared  to  be  the  custodians  of  liberty ; they  were 
loyal  to  the  Crown  as  so  fully  attested  by  their  contribu- 
tions to  His  Majesty’s  cause  during  the  war  with  France. 
They  were  loyal  to  the  proprietary  officials  even  though 
they  cast  their  votes  in  support  of  the  Quakers.  But 
when  loyalty  threatened  the  loss  of  liberty  the  Germans 
made  common  cause  with  those  who  defied  the  authority 
of  Great  Britain.  They  sought  and  f,ound  a greater 
liberty  in  independence.  Having  shared  in  the  struggle 
to  achieve  liberty  and  independence  they  ceased  to  be 
foreigners  and  were  merged  inextricably  with  the  great 
mass  of  people,  Germans,  Scotch-Irish,  Welsh,  English 
no  longer  but  all  heirs  to  the  proud  designation  as 
Americans. 

The  loss  of  their  identity  did  not  entail  the  loss  of 
characteristics.  To  this  day  the  accent  of  Rhenish 
speech  is  heard  in  the  valleys  of  the  counties  in  wffiich  the 
Palatines  settled;  Lancaster,  Berks,  York,  and  Lehigh 
Counties  lead  the  nation  in  the  wealth  of  their  agricul- 
tural produce ; and  when,  in  the  course  of  human  events, 
America  declared  war  upon  the  Fatherland,  Pennsyl- 
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vania  led  all  the  states  in  the  union  in  the  number  of  her 
sons  joining  the  American  armies. 

In  a sense  the  story  of  the  Americanization  of  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  first  of  a series  of  many 
similar  stories  which  could  be  told.  Swedes,  Poles, 
Italians,  Greeks,  the  distressed  and  forlorn  of  all  nations 
of  the  western  world  sought  the  refuge  which  America 
offered.  The  later  comers,  like  the  pioneers  from  Ger- 
many, were  compelled  to  undergo  experiences  similar  to 
those  related  in  this  account.  First,  a degree  of  tolera- 
tion, then  suspicion,  trial,  ordeal,  and  final  vindication, 
emerging  as  Americans  all.  Perhaps,  when  the  final 
chapter  of  American  history  is  recorded,  the  greatest 
single  achievement  of  the  Great  Republic  of  the  Western 
World  will  be  regarded  as  the  blending  of  many  nations 
into  one  great  unified  whole.  In  this  process  the  Ger- 
mans of  Pennsylvania  were  the  pioneers. 
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is  supplied. 

Faust,  A.  B.,  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States..  2 v. 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1919. 

Scholarly  work.  Regarded  as  the  best  .general  work  in  its 
field. 

Fisher,  G.  S.,  The  Making  of  Pennsylvania.  Lippincott,  Phila., 
1896. 

A popular  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Rather  anti-German. 

Ford,  H.  J.,  The  Scotch-Irish  in  America.  Princton  University 
Press,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1915. 

Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania,  compiled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission.  2 v.,  C.  Busch,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1896. 

Deals  with  the  erection  of  the  forts  and  the  incidents 
which  occurred  near  them. 

Gordon,  T.  F.,  History  of  Pennsylvania  from  its  Discovery  by  the 
Europeans  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  Carey, 
Lea,  and  Carey,  Phila.,  1829. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  histories  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
appendix  contains  a great  deal  of  detailed  information. 
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Greene,  Evarts  B.  and  Harrington,  Virginia  D.,  American  Popu- 
lation before  the  Federal  Census  of  1790.  N.  Y.,  1932. 

Griffin,  A.  P.  C.,  Bibliography  of  American  Historical  Societies . 
2 v.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 

Hamilton,  J.  Taylor,  A History  of  the  Church  known  as  the 
Moldavian  Church  of  Unitas  Fratrum  or  Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ern.  .v.  VI  of  “ The  Moravian  Transactions,”  Times  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Phila.,  1900. 


Harbaugh,  Henry,  The  Life  and  Travels  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlat- 
ter. Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  Phila.,  1857. 

A biography  based  on  sources.  Contains  account  of  Charity 
School  Movement  in  Pennsylvania. 


Harley,  Lewis  R.,  Life  of  Charles  Thompson.  Jacobs,  Phila.,  1900. 
Hazard,  Samuel,  Pennsylvania,  Its  History.  Hazard  and  Mitchell, 
Phila.,  1850. 


Hildeburn,  Charles,  The  Early  Press  of  Pennsylvania.  Matlack 
and  Harvey,  Phila.,  1885,  2 v. 

Lists,  describes  and  locates  pamphlets,  broadsides  and  ex- 
|ant  printed  matter  1685-1784. 


Hinke,  W.  J.,  Minutes  and  Letters  of  the  Coetus  of  the  German 
Reformed  Congregation  in  Pennsylvania  1747-1792.  Re- 
formed Church  Publication  Board,  Phila.,  1903. 

Contains  source  material  on  the  Charity  School  Movement. 


Hinke,  W.  J.,  and  Strassburger,  R.  B.,  Pennsylvania  German 
Pioneers.  Penna.  German  Soc.,  1934,  3 v. 

Photostatic  copies  of  ship  lists  of  German  immigrants  1729- 
1808.  Also  the  signatures  of  all  subscribers  to  oaths  of 
allegiance.  A remarkable  contribution.  Volume  III  forms 
an  index  of  the  names  of  all  Germans  who  entered  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  during  the  years  covered  by  the  study. 

Hinke,  W.  J.,  Michael  Schlatter.  The  Pennsylvania  German  Mag., 
v.  I,  pp.  4-21,  1909. 

Hulbert,  A.  B.,  The  Braddock  Road,  v.  IV  of  Historic  Highways 
of  America.  Arthur  Clark  and  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  1903. 

Interesting  account  of  the  Braddock  Expedition. 


Hulbert,  A.  B.,  The  Old  Glade  Road.  v.  V,  of  Historic  Highways, 
of  America.  Arthur  Clark  and  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  1903. 

Account  of  the  Forbes  Expedition  1758.  Based  upon  docu- 
ments examined  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Jacobs,  H.  E.,  German  Emigration  to  the  United  States  1709-1740. 
Penna.  Geramn  Soc.  Proceedings  VIII,  1897. 

Deals  with  German  immigration  into  the  United  States  in 
general,  after  page  140  with  Pennsylvania  in  particular. 

Jenkins,  Howard,  et  al.,  Pennsylvania,  Colonial  and  Federal.  3 v. 
Historical  Publishing  Co.,  Phila.,  1903. 

The  combined  work  of  several  authors.  Volume  II  deals 
with  the  pre-revolutionary  period.  Somewhat  confusing  to 
the  reader  because  of  overlapping  of  content. 

Johnson,  Bradley  T.,  Life  of  George  Washington.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1894. 

Chapter  III  gives  an  account  of  the  Braddock  Expedition. 

Knauss,  J.  0.,  Social  Conditions  Among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
as  Revealed  in  German  N ewsyayers.  New  Era  Publishing 
Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1922.  Also  Penna.  German  Soc.  Pro- 
ceedings, v.  XIX,  1918. 

Excellent  arrangement  of  material.  Very  valuable  and 
scholarly  work. 

Knittle,  Walter,  Early  18th  Century  Palatine  Emigration,  Jhila., 
1937. 

Kuhns,  Oscar,  German  and  Swiss  Settlements  of'  Pennsylvania. 
Henry  Holt  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1901. 

Excellent  survey  of  colonial  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Based 
on  sources. 

Learned,  M.  D.,  The  Life  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastor  ins,  the  Founder 
of  Gemnantown.  W.  J.  Campbell,  Phila.,  1908.  • 

Levengood,  Frederick,  Reformed  Church  Schools.  Penna.  German 
Soc.  Proceedings,  v.  XXXVIII,  1927. 

'Levering,  J.  M.,  A History  of  Bethlehem,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1903. 

A history  of  the  Moravian  Church  from  1741  to  1892.  Based 
on  sources. 

Lincoln,  Charles  H.,  The  Revolutionary  Movement  in  Pennsylvania. 
Ginn  & Co.,  Phila.,  1901. 

A standard  work. 

Linn,  John  B.,  The  Annals  of  Buffalo  Valley.  L.  S.  Hart,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  1877. 

An 'account  of  the  settlement  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Lowdermilk,  Will.  H.,  History  of  Cumberland,  Maryland.  Anglim, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1878. 
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The  Braddock  and  Forbes  Expeditions  are  discussed  at 
length. 

Macminn,  Edwin,  On  the  Frontier  with  Colonel  Antes.  Chew  & 
Sons,  Camden,  N.  J.,  1900. 

Interesting  account  of  efforts  to  defend  the  Pennsylvania 
frontier. 

Mann,  W.  J.,  Life  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg.  Frederick, 
Phila.,  1888. 

Based  upon  Rev.  Muhlenberg’s  diary.  Primarily  an  ac- 
count of  religious  activities  but  valuable  for  excerpts  from  the 
diary. 

Maurer,  Charles  L.,  Early  Lutheran  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 
Penna.  German  Soc.  Proceedings,  v.  XL,  1929. 

Based  largely  upon  church  records. 

Meginnis,  J.  F.,  Otzinachson,  Williamsport  Gazette , Williamsport, 
Pa.,  1900. 

A history  of  the  early  settlements  along  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna. 

Miner,  Charles,  History  of  Wyoming.  J.  Crissy,  Phila.,  1845. 

In  a Series  of  Letters  from  the  Author  to  his  Son.  Deals 
mostly  with  the  Pennsylvania-Connecticut  controversy.  First 
four  chapters  on  the  Moravians  and  the  Wyoming  Indians. 

Mombert,  J.  T.,  History  of  Lancaster  County.  Barr  & Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  18G9. 

An  authentic  history. 

Montgomery,  Morton  L.,  Berks  County  in  the  Revolution.  Haage, 
Reading,  Pa.,  1894. 

A popular  work  based  partly  on  sources. 

Nead,  Daniel,  The  Pennsylvania  German  in  the  Settlement  of 
Maryland.  New  Era  Publishing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1914. 

A careful  study,  based  on  sources. 

Nevins,  Allen,  The  American  States  During  and  After  the  Revo- 
lution. Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1927. 

A scholarly  work.  The  revolutionary  movement  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  treated  pp.  98-108. 

Parkman,  Francis,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
Boston,  1899,  2 v. 

Part  VII,  France  and  England  in  America. 
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Parkman,  Francis,  Pontiac's  Conspiracy.  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
Boston,  1899,  2 v. 

Parton,  James,  Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin . Hough- 
ton-Mifflin  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1884,  2 v. 

Pennsylvania  German  Magazine , Lititz,  Pa.  1900-1914. 

Pennsylvania  German  Society  Proceedings.  Forty-one  volumes, 
published  annually  from  1891-1937. 

Pennsylvania  History  Club  Publications,  A Contribution  to  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Bibliography,  v.  I,  Phila.,  1907. 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  in  fifty-eight 
volumes,  published  annually,  1877-1938. 

Pennypacker,  S.  W.,  Settlement  at  Gemnantown.  Penna.  Hist. 
Soc.,  Phila.,  1885. 

Pound,  Arthur,  Sir  William  Johnson.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1930. 

Excellent  account  of  the  Six  Nations  and  Indian  affairs  from 
1750  to  the  Revolution. 

Richards,  H.  M.  M.,  The  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  Penna.  German  Soc.  Proceedings,  v.  XV,  1904. 

Account  of  the  activities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontier  forts. 

Great  amount  of  information. 

Richards,  H.  M.  M.,  The  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Penna.  German  Soc.  Proceedings,  v.  XVII,  1906. 

Account  of  the  military  activity  of  the  Germans!  Based 
on  Penna.  Archives,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Series. 

Richards,  M.  W.,  The  German  Emigration  from  New  York  Pro- 
vince into  Pennsylvania.  Penna.  German  Soc.  Proceedings, 
v.  IX,  1898. 

Interesting  account.  Subject  matter  is  not  confined  to  the 
limits  indicated  by  the  title. 

Riddell,  W.  R.,  “ Last  Official  Report  on  French  Posts  in  North 
America."  In  Penna.  Mag.,  v.  LVI,  1932. 

Root,  W.  T.,  Relations  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment 1696-1765.  Phila.,  1912. 

Rosengarten,  Joseph  G.,  The  German  Soldier  in  the  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Second  edition,  Lippincott,  Phila.,  1890. 

Deals  mostly  with  the  Revolutionary  War.  First  chapter 
discusses  the  Royal  American  Regiment. 

Rupp,  I.  D.,  History  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties.  Gilbert  Hills, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  1844. 

A pioneer  work. 
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Rupp,  I.  D.,  History  of  N oo'thanmp ton,  Lehigh,  Munroe,  Carbon  and 
Schuylkill  Counties.  Hickok  and  Cantine,  Harrisburg,  Pa.f 
1845. 

Short  county  histories. 

Rupp,  I.  D.,  History  of  Lancaster  County.  Gilbert  Hills,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  1844. 

Contains  account  of  the  attitude  of  various  townships  to- 
ward the  Revolutionary  War. 

Rupp,  I.  D.,  History  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Kauffman,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  1846. 

Contains  journals  of  Bouquet  and  Post. 

Sachse,  J.  F.,  German  Pietists  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Author, 
Phila.,  1895. 

A pioneer  account  of  the  peculiar  sects  which  came  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Sachse,  J.  F.,  The  Fatherland.  Penna.  German  Soc.  Proceedings 
v.  VII,  1896. 

Excellent  history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  German  emi- 
gration from  Europe.  Replete  with  illustrations  and  fac- 
similes of  original  manuscripts. 

Sachse,  J.  F.,  Translation  of  “Etat  present  de  La  Pensilvanie.” 
Penna.  German  Soc.  Proceedings,  v.  XXV,  1914. 

A pamphlet  which  Dr.  Sachse  found  in  the  Gotha  Ducal 
Library.  Reproduction  of  a French  map  -of  Pennsylvania  in 
1755.  Authorship  attributed  to  Abbe  de  Ville. 

Sargent,  Winthrop,  History  of  the  Braddock  Expedition.  The 
Historical  Society  of  Penna.,  Phila.,  1854. 

Based  on  English,  French  and  American  sources.  Ap- 
pendix contains  the  journal  of  Capt.  Orme;  Braddock’s  in- 
structions; Accounts  of  the  defeat  taken  from  British  news- 
papers and  Seaman’s  journal. 

Schantz,  F.  J.  F.,  The  Domestic  Life  and  Characteristics  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ge^mnan  Pioneei’.  Penna.  German  Soc.  Proceed- 
ings, v.  X,  1899. 

A lengthy  account  of  the  emigration  of  the  Germans.  The 
title  does  not  clearly  define  the  subject  matter.  Many  illus- 
trations. 

Schmauk,  T.  E.  (Editor),  “ Account  of  the  Life  and  Manners  of 
the  German  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania”  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
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Hush.  Penna.  German  Soc.  Proceedings,  v.  XIX,  1908. 

Extensive  footnotes  explaining  statements  made  by  Rush. 

Schuricht,  Herrmann,  History  of  the  German  Element  in  Vir- 
ginia. Kroh  & Sons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1898. 

The  migrations  of  the  Germans;  the  settlement  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  etc. 

Seidensticker,  Oswald,  The  First  Century  of  German  Printing  in 
America  1728.  The  German  Pioneer  Verein  of  Philadelphia, 
1893. 

Lists  titles  of  German  publications. 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  Two  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania  History.  Lip- 
pincott,  Phila.,  1900. 

An  excellent  survey  of  the  period. 

Sipe,  C.  Hale,  Fort  Ligonier  and  its  Times,  Harrisburg  Press, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1932. 

Sipe,  C.  Hale,  Indian  Chiefs  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Author,  Butler, 
Pa.,  1927. 

Smith,  H.  W.,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  William 
Smith,  D.  D.,  2 v.  S.  A.  George,  Phila.,  1879. 

Volume  I contains  many  letters.  Va’uable  for  study  of  the 
Charity  School  Movement. 

Stille,  Charles,  A Memoir  of  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.  D.,  Phila.. 
1869. 

Stille,  Charles,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Dickinson.  Memoirs  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  v.  XIII  and  XIV, 
Phila.,  1891. 

Contains  “Farmers  Letters.”  An  excellent  study  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Pennslyvania. 

Stille,  Charles,  “ Pennsylvania  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
encePenna.  Mag.,  v.  XIII,  1889. 

Stoudt,  J.  B.,  Liberty  Bells  of  Pennsylvania.  Penna.  German 
Soc.  Proceedings,  v.  XXVI,  1915. 

An  account  of  the  reception  given  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  the  various  counties. 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  France  in  America.  Harpers,  N.  Y.,  1905.  Ameri- 
can Nation  Series,  v.  VII.. 

Votweiler,  A.  T.,  George  Croghan  and  the  Westivard  Movement. 
Cleveland,  0.,  1926.  Also  in  Penna.  Mag.,  v.  XLVII. 
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Valuable  for  the  study  of  Indian  affairs  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Wallace,  N.  W.,  Royal  American  Regiment.  Harrison,  London, 
1879. 

Regimental  chronicle  and  list  of  officers  of  the  Sixtieth  or 
the  King’s  Royal  Rifle  Corps,  formerly  the  Sixty-Second  or 
Royal  American  Regiment  of  Foot. 

Walton,  J.  S.,  Conrad  Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Jacobs,  Phila.,  1900. 

Life  of  the  foremost  Indian  agent  of  Pennsylvania  of  the 
period,  from  1732-1758. 

Watson,  John  F.,  Annals  of  Philadelphia.  Stuart,  Phila.,  1891,  3 v. 

Sketches  of  men  and  affairs  in  the  colonial  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Weber,  S.  E.,  The  Charity  School  Movement  in  Colonial  Pennsyl- 
vania. Campbell,  vPhila.,  1905. 

Pioneer  study  of  the  movement.  Very  short  account. 

Weiser,  C.  Z.,  Life  of  Conrad  Weiser.  D.  Miller,  Reading,  Pa., 
1876. 

Winsor,  Justin,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.  8 v. 
Houghton-Mifflin,  Boston,  1889. 


